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WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, 1955 


Unrrep Srares Senate, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON Lanor AND Pustic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, in the Old Supreme 
Court Room, Capitol Building, at 10:10 a. m., Senator Herbert H. 
Lehman (subcommittee chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Lehman, McNamara, and Purtell. 

Also present: Stewart E. McClure, staff director; Roy E. James, 
minority staff director; Grover Smith, chief clerk; Frank Cantwell 
and Michael Bernstein, professional staff members. 

Chairman LenMman. The hearing will please come to order. 

We are assembled here today to hear testimony on four bills deal- 
ing with juvenile delinquency. 

Tt seems to me that one great issue at stake in our Nation today is 
this: Shall we spend money today—whatever money we can usefully 
and constructively spend—to srevent juvenile delinquency and to re- 
habilitate and adjust saventte delinquents, or shall we pinch our 
pennies now and spend millions in the next generation for prisons and 
mental institutions ? 

I think all of us in the Congress are agreed that whatever can be 
done to curb juvenile delinquency should be done and done promptly. 

Today we will hear testimony on S. 728, a bill introduced by Senator 
Estes Kefauver for himself, Senator Langer, and Senator Hennings— 
a bill to provide for assistance to and cooperation with States in 
strengthening and improving State and local programs for the con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency. 

We will also hear testimony on S. 894—an administration bill to 
strengthen and improve State and local programs to combat and 
control juvenile delinquency. This bill was introduced by Senator 
Wiley. 

We will hear testimony, too, on S. 1088—introduced by Senator 
Hennings for himself and Senator Kefauver, to assist the States to 
return runaway children to thir own communities in another State. 

Finally, testimony will be heard on S. 1832—a bill introduced by 
Senator W ‘atkins to establish a National Youth Rehabilitation Corps. 


] 
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(S. 728, S. 894, S. 1088, and S. 1832 and Department reports follow :) 
{S. 728, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for assistance to and cooperation with States in strengthening and 
improving State and local programs for the control of juvenile delinquency 


Be in enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 


of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Delinquent 
Children’s Act of 1955.” 


TITLE I—ESTABISHMENT OF AN OFFICE FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Sec. 101. There shall be established in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare an Office for Children and Youth. Such office shall consist of the 
Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of Juvenile Delinquency, and such other Bureaus 
as may from time to time be established or transferred to such Office by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter called the “Sec- 
retary”). 

Sec. 102. The Chief of the Children’s Bureau shall, in addition to his other 
duties, be head of the Office for Children and Youth and shall, in addition, hold 
the title of and exercise the duties of the office of Assistant Secretary for 
Children’s Affairs. 

Sec. 103. There shall be established in the Office of Children and Youth 
(established by section 101 of this Act a bureau to be known as the Bureau on 
Juvenile Delinquency. Such Bureau shall be under the direction of a Director, 
to be appointed by the Secretary in accordance with the civil-service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949. It shall be the duty of such Bureau to carry out 
such duties with respect to the study and investigation of juvenile delinquency, 
its causes and effects, and the possible means for its prevention, control, and 


treatment as may be authorized by law or as the Secretary may from time to 
time direct. 


TITLE II 





ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Sec. 201. In order to provide the Secretary with advice concerning the admin- 
istration of this Act, there is hereby established in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Council’’), consisting of the Secretary, or his 
designee, the Attorney General of the United States, or his designee, twenty 
members appointed by the Secretary without regard to civil-service laws, and one 
representative from each of the following organizations: the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, the American Bar Association, the American Medical 
Association, the American Public Welfare Association, the Child Welfare League 
of America, the Industrial Areas Foundation, the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, the National Association of Training Schools and Juvenile 
Agencies, the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, and the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association. The twenty appointed members shall be leaders 
in fields concerned with juvenile delinquency or in public affairs, and ten of 
such twenty shall be selected from leading educational, legal, social work, psy- 
chiatric, and police authorities who are outstanding for their work in the field 
of juvenile delinquency. Each' appointed member of the Council shall hold 
office for a term of four years, except that any member appointed to fill a 
vaeancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term for which his prede- 
cessor is appointed shall be appointed for the remainder of such term and 
except that, of the members first appointed, five shall hold office for a term 
of four years, five shall hold office for a term of three years, five shall hold office 
for a term of two years, and five shall hold office for a term of one year, as 
designated by the Secretary at the time of appointment. None of such appointed 
members shall be eligible for reappointment until a year has elapsed after 
the end of his preceding term. 

Sec. 202. The Council is authorized to review applications for special projects 
submitted to the Secretary under title V of this Act and recommend to the 
Secretary for grants under such title any such projects or any projects initiated 
by it which it believes show promise of making valuable contributions to the 
control or treatment of juvenile delinquency. The Secretary is authorized to 
utilize the services of any member or members of the Council in connection with 
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matters relating to the administration of this Act, for such periods, in addition 
to conference periods, as he may determine. 

Sec. 208. Appointed members of the Council, while attending meetings of the 
Council or while otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall be en 
titled to receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not 
exceeding $50 per diem, and shall also be entitled to receive expenses while so 
serving away from their places of residence. 

Sec. 204. The Secretary shall transmit to the Congress annually a report con 
cerning the special projects initiated under title V, the recommendations of the 
Council thereon, and any action taken with respect to such recommendations 


TITLE IlI—GRANTS TO STATES TO STRENGTHEN AND IMPROVE 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 301. For the purpose of assisting the States to strengthen and improve 
State and local programs for the control and treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, the sum of $3,000,000, and for each of the following six fiscal years such 
sums as the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 302. The sums appropriated under section 301 shall be available for 
making grants to States to assist them to strengthen and improve, under ap- 
proved State plans, their programs for the control and treatment of juvenile de 
linquency through— 

(a) determining the most urgent needs of the State and localities for 
strengthening their programs for the control and treatment of juvenile de 
linquency ; 

(b) developing a plan of priorities for meeting such needs in a coordinated 
and balanced manner ; 

(c) coordinating, on a continuing basis, the execution of such plans; 

(d) demonstrations of improved services for the location, treatment, and 
aftercare of delinquent youth ; and 

(e) research and investigations for assessing the causes and extent of 
juvenile delinquency and the effectiveness of existing programs for the 
control and treatment of juvenile delinquency, and for developing improved 
methods for the control and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Sec. 303. The Secretary shall approve any State plan for carrying out the 
purposes set forth in section 302 if he finds that such plan 

(a) provides for the supervision of the administration of the plan by a 
State body representative of the many different professions, and agencies 
involved in the control and treatment of juvenile delinquency and having 
representation thereon, at least, of representatives from the State depart 
ment of education, the State department of public welfare, the State de- 
partment of health, the State department of mental health, any statewide 
agency providing services and treatment for delinquent children, the ju- 
venile court, the police, the training schools and voluntary agencies; 

(b) provides for financial participation by the State; 

(c) provides for such methods of administration (including methods 
relating to the establishment and maintenance of personnel standards on 
a merit basis except that (A) the Secretary may, if he determines that 
this requirement is not feasible or would unduly delay the maximum 
effectiveness of a State plan, exempt portions of a State plan from this 
requirement and (B) the Secretary shall exercise no authority with respect 
to the selection, tenure of office, and compensation of any individual 
employed in accordance with such methods) as are necessary for the 
proper and efficient operation of the plan; 

(d) provides that the State body supervising the administration of the 
plan, and the agencies administering specified portions of the plan shall 
make such reports, in such form, and containing such information as the 
Secretary may from time to time reasonably require, and comply with such 
provisions as he may from time to time find necessary to assure the 
correctness and verification of such reports; and 

(e) provides for carrying out the first three of the five purposes set forth 
in section 302 or for carrying out all such purposes. 

Sec. 304. (a) From the sums available for grants to States under section 302, 
each State shall be entitled to an allotment of an amount which bears the same 
ratio to such sums as the child population of such State bears to the child 
population of all States. The allotment to’any State under the preceding 
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sentence for a fiscal year which is less than $30,000 shall be increased to that 
amount, the total of the increases thereby required being derived by propor- 
tionately reducing the allotments to each of the remaining States under the 
preceding sentence but with such adjustments as may be necessary to prevent 
the allotment of any such remaining States from being thereby reduced to less 
than $30,000. 

(b) From each State’s allotment under this section for any fiscal year the 
Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal to its Federal share (as 
defined in section 607 (b)) of the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth 
in section 302 in accordance with its State plan approved under section 304: 
Provided, That, from each State’s allotment for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1956, and June 30, 1957, the Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal 
to 100 per centum of so much of the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth 
in section 302 as does not exceed $30,000 for the two years combined, and an 
amount equal to the Federal share (as defined in section 607 (b)) of the cost 
of carrying out the purposes set forth in section 302 as exceeds $30,000. 


TITLE IV—GRANTS—FOR TRAINING PERSONNEL 


Sec. 401. For the purpose of training personnel employed, or preparing for 
employment, in programs for the control and treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956, the sum of $1,000,000 and for each of the following nine fiscal years 
such sums as the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 402. The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants 
to States and to public and other nonprofit institutions of higher learning for 
paying the cost of training personnel employed, or preparing for employment, 
in programs for the control and treatment of juvenile delinquency, or for the 
development of courses for such training, including the establishment and 
maintenance of such fellowships and traineeships, with such stipends and 
allowances (including travel and subsistence expenses) as the Secretary may 
determine to be necessary. 

Sec. 408. Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement for services performed and purchases made as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary 
finds necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE V—GRANTS FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Sec. 501. For the purpose of demonstrating or developing improved techniques 
and practices for the control and treatment of juvenile delinquency, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, the 
sum of $1,000,000, and for each of the following six fiscal years such sums as 
the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 502. The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants 
to States and to pubile and private nonprofit organizations, agencies, and institu- 
tions for paying the costs of special projects which, in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary, hold promise of making a substantial contribution to the strengthening or 
improvement of programs for the control or treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
Any grant of funds under this title which will be used for direct services to de- 
linquent children must have prior approval of the State body supervising the 
administration of the State plan pursuant to title III of this Act. 

Sec. 508. Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of re- 
imbursement for services performed and purchases made as may be determined 
by the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 601. In carrying out his duties under this Act, the Secretary shall— 
(a) make such studies, investigations, demonstrations and reports as will 
promote the strengthening of programs for the control and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency ; 
(b) cooperate with and render technical assistance to States in matters 
relating to such programs; 
(c) disseminate information as to the studies, investigations, demonstra- 
tions, and reports referred to in paragraph (a) hereof and as to other mat- 
ters relating to such progranis; and 
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(d) until June 30, 1957, provide short-term courses of training and instruc- 
tion in technical matters relating to the control and treatment of Juvenile 
delinquency, including the establishment and maintenance of such fellow- 
ships and traineeships, with such stipends and allowances (including travel 
and subsistence expenses), as he may deem necessary, except that no such 
training or instruction (or fellowship or scholarship) shall be provided any 
individual for any one course of study for a period in excess of one year. 

Sec. 602. The Secretary is authorized to make regulations governing the ad- 
ministration of this Act. 

Sec. 608. The Secretary shall include in his annual report a full report of the 
administration of this Act. 

Sec. 604. There are hereby authorized to be included for each fiscal year in 
the appropriation for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such 
sums as are necessary to administer this Act. 

Sec. 605. The method of computing and paying amounts pursuant to section 
304 shall be as follows: 

(a) The Secretary shall, prior to the beginning of each calendar quarter or 
other period prescribed by him, estimate the amount to be paid to each State 
under the provisions of such section for such period, such estimate to be based 
on such records of the State body and information furnished by it, and such 
other investigation, as the Secretary may find necessary. 

(b) The Secretary shall pay to the State, from the allotment available therefor, 
the amount so estimated by him for any period, reduced or increased, as the case 
may be, by any sum (not previously adjusted under this paragraph) by which 
he finds that his estimate of the amount to be paid to the State for any prior 
period under such section was greater or less than the amount which should 
have been paid to the State for such prior period under such section. Such pay- 
ments shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in such installments as the Secretary may determine. 

Sec. 606. (a) Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable notice and opportunity 
for hearings to the State body supervising the administration of the State plan 
pursuant to title III finds (1) that the State plan or a specified portion of the 
State plan submitted and approved under section 308 has been so changed that 
it no longer complies with a provision required by section 303 to be included in 
the plan, or (2) that in the administration of the plan or a specified portion of 
the plan there is a failure to comply substantially with such a provision, the 
Secretary shall notify the State body that no further payments will be made 
to the State under section 304 (b) (or, in his discretion, that further pay- 
ments will not be made to the State for portions of the State plan affected by 
such failure) until he is satisfied that there will no longer be such failure. 
Until he is so satisfied, the Secretary shall make no further payments to such 
State under section 304 (b) (or shall limit payments to portions of the State 
plan in which there is no such failure). 

(b) If any State is dissatisfied with the Secretary’s action under subsection 
(a), such State may appeal to the United States Court of Appeals for the circuit 
in which such State is located. The summons and notice of appeal may be 
served at any place in the United States The findings of fact by the Secretary, 
unless substantially contrary to the weight of the evidence shall be conclusive; 
but the court, for good cause shown, may remand the case to the Secretary to 
take further evidence, and the Secretary may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and may modify his previous action. Such new or modified 
findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the 
weight of the evidence. The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of 
the Secretary or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court 
shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari or certification as provided in title 28, United States Code, section 
1254. 

Sec. 607. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, 
the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. 

(b) (1) The “Federal share” for any State shall be 100 per centum less that 
percentage which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum as the per capita income 
of such State bears to the per capita income of the continental United States 
(excluding Alaska), except that (A) the Federal share shall in no case be 
more than 6624 per centum or less than 3314 per centum, and (B) the Federal 
share for Hawaii and Alaska shall be 50 per centum, and for Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands shall be 66% per centum. 
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(2) The “Federal shares” shall be promulgated by the Secretary between July 
1 and September 30 of each odd-numbered year, on the basis of the average of 
the per capita incomes of the States and of the continental United States (ex- 
cluding Alaska) for the three most recent consecutive years for which satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department of Commerce. Such promulgation 
shall be conclusive for each of the two fiscal years in the period beginning 
July 1 next succeeding such promulgation. 

(c) The term “child population” means the population under the age of 
twenty-one years, and the “population” and “child population” of the several 
States shall be determined on the basis of the latest figures furnished by the 
Department of Commerce. 

(d) The term “programs for the control and treatment of juvenile delinquency” 
shall include programs for the control and treatment of youthful offenders up 
to the age of twenty-one years. 

Sec. 608. Not later than January 1, 1960, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
President for transmission to the Congress a report of the experience had by 
Federal, State, and local agencies in the administration of this Act, together 
With his recommendations and the recommendations of the Council as to the 
expiration, continuance, or revision of the Act. 


[S. 894, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To strengthen and improve State and local programs to combat and control juvenile 
delinquency 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 
“Juvenile Delinquency Control Act.” 


FINDINGS AND POLICIES 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and declares that— 

(1) juvenile delinquency, since it is a social problem that deflects enu- 
dren in their growth toward responsible citizenship, diminishes the strength 
and vitality of the people of our Nation; and 

(2) juvenile delinquency is a steadily mounting problem in both urban 
and rural communities, and its control requires more concerted and in- 
tensive efforts on the part of communities, the States, and the Federal 
Government. 

(b) It shall, therefore, be the national policy to promote coordination and 
planning among public and voluntary organizations whose programs relate to 
the control of juvenile delinquency, especially those concerned with the welfare, 
health (including mental health), and education of children and youth, and 
to assist the States in strengthening and improving State and community 
programs to combat and control juvenile delinquency. 


TITLE I—PLANNING, COORDINATION, AND TRAINING GRANTS 
PURPOSES FOR WHICH AVAILABLE; AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 101. For the purposes of assisting each State to determine its needs for 
strengthening and improving its existing programs for the control of juvenile 
delinquency, to develop plans to strengthen and improve such programs, includ- 
ing plans for the effective coordination of such programs, and to train personnel, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $3,000,000 to remain 
available until June 30, 1957. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


Sec. 102. Such portion, but not less than 85 per centum, of the sums appro- 
priated under section 101 as shall be specified in the Act appropriating such 
sums, shall be used for making payments to States whose applications for 
funds for carrying out such purposes have been approved. 


= 
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STATE APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 108. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Secretary’’) shall approve any State application for funds 
for carrying out the purposes of section 101 if such application 

(a) designates a State agency which shall, either directly or through 
arrangements with other State or local agencies, carry out such purposes; 

(b) shows that in developing such application there has been partici- 
pation on the part of representatives of State agencies concerned with the 
control of juvenile delinquency, including to the extent feasible the State 
welfare, education, health, and labor departments, State mental health 
and vocational rehabilitation authorities, the State employment service, and 
State agencies responsible for services to, or care of, delinquent youth, and 
of persons representative of juvenile courts, and probation and police 
services; and provides for the participation of such representatives and 
persons in carrying out the purposes of section 101; 

(c) provides for consulting with and securing advice from voluntary 
organizations providing services for the control of juvenile delinquency 
and from civic groups concerned with the control of juvenile delinquency 

(d) provides for a determination of the most urgent needs of the State 
for strengthening and improving its programs for the control of juvenile 
delinquency, for developing plans for strengthening and improving such 
programs, and for planning and initiating a program of training of 
personnel: and 

(e) provides that the designated State agency shall make such reports, 
in such form, and containing such information as the Secretary may from 
time to time reasonably require, and comply with such provisions as he 
may from time to time find necessary to assure the correctness and verifi 
eation of such reports. 


ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 104. (a) From the sums available in any fiscal year for grants to States 
pursuant to section 102 the Secretary shall allot each State $25,000, and shall 
allot each State such part of the remainder of such sums as the child population 
of such State bears to the child population of all the States. 

(b) From each State’s allotment under this section, the Secretary shall pay 
to such State an amount equal to 100 per centum of so much of its expenditures 
under its approved application as do not exceed $25,000 and 50 per centum of 
such expenditures in excess of $25,000. 


GRANTS TO STATES AND INSTITUTIONS FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Sec. 105. (a) Such portion, but not to exceed 15 per centum, of the sums 
appropriated under section 101 as shall be specified in the Act appropriating 
such sums, shall be available for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, for grants 
to States, and to public and other nonprofit institutions of higher learning, for 
paying part of the cost of special training and traineeship projects which, in the 
judgment of the Secretary, hold promise of making a substantial contribution 
to the strengthening or improvement of programs for the control of juvenile 
delinquency in all or several States, or of training and traineeship projects 
directed at meeting juvenile delinquency control problems of special national 
significance or concern. 

(b) Payments under this section may be made in advance or by way or re- 
imbursement for services performed or pruchases made as may be determined 
by the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this section. 


TITLE II—STRENGTHENING AND IMPROVEMENT GRANTS 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 201. For the purpose of assisting the States to strengthen and improve 
their programs for the control of juvenile delinquency, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, the sum of $5,000,000, 
and for each of the following three fiscal years such sums as the Congress may 
determine. 
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GRANTS TO STATES 


Sec. 202. Such portion, but not less than 80 per centum, of the sums appro- 
priated under section 201 for any fiscal year as shall be specified in the Act 
appropriating such sums, shall be available for making grants to States to assist 
them to strengthen and improve, under approved State plans, their programs for 
the control of Juvenile delinquency through— 

(a) coordination, on a continuing basis, of such programs and of plans 
for strengthening and improving the same: 

(b) training of personnel employed, or preparing for employment, in 
juvenile delinquency control programs in the furnishing of improved services 
to delinquent youth, including training in educational institutions or in- 
service training, or both; 

(c) demonstrations of improved services for the location, treatment, and 
after-care of delinquent youth; and 

(d) research and investigations for assessing the causes and extent of 
juvenile delinquency and the effectiveness of existing control programs, and 
for developing improved methods for the control of juvenile delinquency. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 203. The Secretary shall approve any State plan for carrying out the 
purposes set forth in section 202 if he finds that such State plan has been devel- 
oped after consultation with the State coordinating body provided pursuant to 
paragraph (b) of this section, and that such State plan 

(a) (1) provides for the administration of the plan by a single State 
agency or the supervision (through arrangements with other State or local 
agencies, or otherwise) of the administration of the plan by a single State 
agency, or 

(2) provides for the administration of specified portions of the plan, or 
the supervision (through arrangements with other State or local agencies, 
or otherwise) of the administration of such portions, by two or more State’ 
agencies ; 

(b) provides for coordination of State and local programs for the control 
of juvenile delinquency and for coordinated planning in the strengthening 
and improvement of such programs, and provides for a committee or other 
body consisting of representatives of State agencies concerned with the 
control of juvenile delinquency, including, to the extent feasible, the State 
welfare, education, health, and labor departments, State mental health and 
vocational rehabilitation authorities, the State employment service, and 
State agencies responsible for services to, or care of, delinquent youth, 
and persons representative of juvenile courts, and probation and police 
services, to effect such coordination ; 

(c) provides for consulting with and securing advice from voluntary 
organizations providing services for the control of juvenile delinquency, 
and from civic groups concerned with the control of juvenile delinquency ; 

(d) provides for financial participation by the State, and sets forth the 
method of distributing the State’s allotment among the State or local agen- 
cies participating in carrying out the State plan or specified portions of the 
State plan; 

(e) provides for carrying out the first three of the four purposes set forth 
in section 202 or for carrying out all such purposes ; 

(f) provides such methods of administration (including methods relating 
to the establishment and maintenance of personnel standards on a merit 
basis, except that (A) the Secretary shall exercise no authority with respect 
to the selection, tenure of office, and compensation of any individual em- 
ployed in accordance with such methods and (B) approval of a State plan 
shall not be withheld by reason of a State law which prevents a State or 
local agency from providing such methods, if the Secretary finds that such 
law was enacted prior to the enactment of this Act and the plan provides | 
methods assuring that only qualified personnel will be employed) as are 
necessary for the proper and efficient operation of the plan; and 

(g) provides that the State agency or agencies administering or super- 
vising the administration of the plan or specified portions of the plan shall 
make such reports, in such form, and containing such information as the 
Secretary may from time to time reasonably require, and comply with such 
provisions as he may from time to time find necessary to assure the correct- 
ness and verification of such reports. 
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ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 204. (a) From the sums available in any fiscal year for grants to States 
under section 202, each State shall be entitled to an allotment of an amount 
which bears the same ratio to such sums as the child population of such State 
bears to the child population of all the States. The allotment to any State under 
the preceding sentence for a fiscal year which is less than $30,000 shall be 
increased to that amount, the total of the increases thereby required being 
derived by proportionately reducing the allotments to each of the remaining 
States under the preceding sentence but with such adjustments as may be 
necessary to prevent the allotment of any such remaining States from being 
thereby reduced to less than $30,000. 

(b) From each State’s allotment under this section for any fiscal year the 
Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal to its Federal share (as 
defined in section 305 (b)) of the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth 
in section 202 in accordance with its State plan approved under section 208. 


GRANTS FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Sec. 205. (a) Such portion, but not to exceed 20 per centum, of the sums 
appropriated under section 201 for any fiscal year as shal! be specified in the 
Act appropriating such sums, shall be available for grants to States and to 
public and other nonprofit institutions of higher learning or research institutions 
for paying part of the cost of research, demonstration, training and traineeship, 
and other special projects which, in the judgment of the Secretary, hold promise 
of making a substantial contribution to the strengthening or improvement of 
programs for the control of juvenile delinquency in all or several States and of 
projects and measures directed at meeting juvenile delinquency control problems 
of special national significance or concern. Any grant of funds under this sub- 
section which will be used for direct services to delinquent children must have 
the prior approval of the State agency administering or supervising the admin 
istration of the State plan, or administering or supervising the administration 
of the specified portion of the plan most directly concerned. 

(b) Payments under this section may be made in advance or by way of re 
imbursement for services performed and purchases made as may be determined 
by the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this section. 


TITLE ILI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 301. (a) In carrying out his duties under this Act, the Secretary shall 
make studies, investigations, and reports with respect to matters relating to the 
control of juvenile delinquency, including the effectiveness of programs carried 
out under this Act, cooperate with and render technical assistance to States in 
such matters, provide short-term training and instruction in technical matters 
relating to juvenile delinquency control, and otherwise promote the strengthen- 
ing and improvement of programs for the control of juvenile delinquency. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make regulations governing the admin- 
istration of this Act. 

(c) The Secretary shall include in his annual report a full report of the 
administration of this Act. 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be included for each fiscal year in the 
appropriation for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums 
as are necessary to administer this Act. 


ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


Sec. 302. The Secretary is authorized to establish an advisory committee on 
juvenile delinquency composed of professional and public members, and as neces- 
sary, to establish technical advisory committees, to advise and assist him in the 
administration of this Act. Appointed members of such committees, while 
attending conferences or meetings of their committees or otherwise serving at 
the request of the Secretary, shall be entitled to receive compensation at a rate 
to be fixed by the Secretary but not exceeding $50 per diem, including travel 
time, and while away from their homes or regular p'aces of business they may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
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by law (5 U. S. C. 73b-2) for persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING AND MAKING PAYMENTS 


Sec. 308. The method of computing and paying amounts pursuant to section 
104 or section 204 shall be as follows: 

(a) The Secretary shall, prior to the beginning of each calendar quarter or 
other period prescribed by him, estimate the amount to be paid to each State 
under the provisions of such section for such period, such estimate to be based 
on such records of the State and information furnished by it, and such other 
investigation, as the Secretary may find necessary. 

(b) The Secretary shall pay to the State, from the allotment available there- 
for, the amount so estimated by him for any period, reduced or increased, as 
the case may be, by any sum (not previously adjusted under this paragraph) 
by which he finds that his estimate of the amount to be paid the State for any 
prior period under such section was greater or less than the amount which 
should have been paid to the State for such prior period under such section. 
Such payments shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the Treasury 
Department, in such installments as the Secretary may determine. 


WITHHOLDING OF PAYMENTS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 304. (a) Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to the State agency designated in accordance with section 
103 (a), finds that the State agency is not complying substantially with a pro- 
vision required by section 108 to be contained in its application for funds under 
title I, or after reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing to the State 
agency or agencies administering or supervising the administration of a State 
plan finds (1) that the State plan or a specified portion of the State plan sub- 
mitted and approved under section 208 has been so changed that it no longer 
complies with a provision required by section 203 to be included in the plan, or 
(2) that in the administration of the plan or a specified portion of the plan there 
is a failure to comply substantially with such a provision, the Secretary shall 
notify the State agency or agencies that no further payments will be made 
to the State under section 104 or section 204, as the case may be (or his dis- 
cretion that further payments will not be made to the State for portions of the 
State application or State plan affected by such failure), until he is satisfied 
that there will no longer be such failure. Until he is so satisfied, the Secretary 
shall make no further payments to such State under section 104 or section 204 
(or shall limit payments to portions of the State plan in which there is no such 
failure). 

(b) If any State is dissatisfied with the Secretary’s action under subsection 
(a), such State may appeal to the United States Court of Appeals for the cir- 
cuit in which such State is located. The summons and notice of appeal may be 
served at any place in the United States. The findings of fact by the Secretary, 
unless substantially contrary to the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive ; 
but the court, for good cause shown, may remand the case to the Secretary to 
take further evidence, and the Secretary may thereupon make new or modified 
tindings of fact and may modify his previous action. Such new or modified find- 
ings of fact shall likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the 
weight of the evidence. The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action 
of the Secretary or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the 
court shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided in title 28, United States Code, sec- 
tion 1254. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 305. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, the 
Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico, and for purposes of sections 105 and 205, in- 
cludes also Guam; 

(b) (1) The “Federal share” for any State shall be 100 per centum less 
that percentage which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum as the per capita 
income of such State bears to the per capita income of the continental United 
States (excluding Alaska), except that (A) the Federal share shall in no case 
be more than 66% per centum or less than 3314 per centum, and (B) the Fed- 
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eral share for Hawaii and Alaska shall be 50 per centum, and for Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands shall be 66%, per centum ; 

(2) The “Federal shares” shall be promulgated by the Secretary between July 
1 and September 30 of each odd-numbered year, on the basis of the average of 
the per capita incomes of the States and of the continental United States for the 
three most recent consecutive years for which satisfactory data are available 
from the Department of Commerce. Such promulgation shall be conclusive for 
eacht of the two fiscal years in the period beginning July 1 next succeeding such 
promulgation ; and 

(c) The term “child population” means the population under the age of 
twenty-one years, and the “population” and “child population” of the several 
States shall be determined on the basis of the latest figures furnished by the 
Department of Commerce. 


CUMULATIVE REPORT TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 306. Not later than January 1, 1959, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
President for transmission to the Congress a report of the experience had by 
Federal, State, and local agencies in the administration of this Act, together 
with his recommendations as to the expiration, continuance, or revision of the 
Act. 


{S. 1088, 84th Cong., Ist sess. ] 


A BILL To assist the States to return runaway children to their own communities in 
another State 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—SURVEYS AND STATE PLANS FOR RETURNING RUNAWAY 
CHILDREN 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 101. In order to assist the several States to survey the needs for pro 
vision to return runaway children to their own communities in another State, to 
study the adequacy of resources within the State to meet such needs, and to 
develop State plans for programs to return runaway children to their own 
communities in another State, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $300,000 to be available until expended. The sums appropriated pur- 
suant to this section shall be used for making payments to States whose appli- 
cation for funds for carrying out such purposes have been approved. 


APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 102. Secretary of Health. Education, and Welfare (hereinafter called the 
“Secretary”’) shall approve any application for funds fur carrying out the 
purposes of section 101 if such application— 

(1) designates the State public welfare agency or a State agency whose 
primary functions relate to the welfare of children as the sole agency for 
carrying out such purposes ; 

(2) provides for making a survey and study in accordance with section 
101 containing information requested by the Secretary and for developing 
a State program in accordance with such section; and 

(3) provides that the State agency will make such reports, in such form, 
and containing such information as the Secretary may from time to time 
reasonably require, and, to assure verification of such reports, give the 
Secretary, upon request, access to the records upon which such informa- 
tion is based. 

ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 103. (a) From the sums appropriated pursuant to section 101 each 
State shall be entitled to an allotment of an amount which bears the same 
ratio to such sums as the child population of such State bears to the child 
population of all States, except that no allotment to any State shall be less than 
$2,000. Within its allotment each State shall be entitled to receive an amount 
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equal to 50 per centum of its expenditures in carrying out the purposes of section 
101 in accordance with its application. 

(b) The Secretary shall from time to time estimate the sum to which each 
State will be entitled under this section during such ensuing period as he may 
determine, and shall theréupon certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
amount so estimated, reduced, or increased, as the case may be, by any sum by 
which the Secretary finds that his estimate for any prior period was greater or 
less than the amount to which the State was entitled for such period. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall thereupon, prior to audit or settlement by the 
Genera! Accounting Office, pay to the State, at the time or times fixed by the 
Secretary, the amount so certified. 


WITHHOLDING OF CERTIFICATION 


Sec. 104. (a) Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to a State agency, finds (1) that such State agency is not 
complying substantially with the provisions of this title or the terms and 
conditions of its application approved under this title, or (2) that any funds 
paid to such State agency under this title have been diverted from the purposes 
for which they have been allotted or paid, the Secretary may forthwith notify 
the Secretary of the Treasury and such State agency that no further certifica- 
tion will be made under this title with respect to such agency until there is 
no louger any failure to comply or the diversion has been corrected or, if com- 
pliance or correction is impossible, until such State agency repays or arranges for 
the repayment of Federal moneys which have been diverted or improperly 
expeuded. 

(b) The final refusal of the Secretary to approve any application made under 
this title, and the Secretary’s final action under subsection (a) of this section, 
shall be subject to judicial review on the record, in the United States court of 
sppeals for the circuit in which the State is located, in accerdance with the 
provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act. 


TITLE II—GRANTS TO STATES 


Sec. 201. For the purpose of enabling the United States through the Secretary 
to cooperate with State public welfare agencies or State youth authorities in 
providing for the return of runaway children (under the age of eighteen at 
the time found) to their own communities in another State, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, the 
sum of $2,000,000, and for each of the following nine fiscal years such sums 
as the Congress may determine. The amounts appropriated shall be allotted 
by the Secretary on the basis of applications setting forth the State program 
for the return of runaway children and containing such information as the 
Secretary shall be regulations prescribe, but such allotment for any fiseal year 
shall not exceed the amount derived by relating the child population in such 
State to the total child population in the States: Provided, That the amount 
of any allotment to any State under this section for any fiscal year which the 
States certifies to the Secretary will not be required for the program shall be 
available for allotment from time to time to other States which the Secretary 
determines have need for amounts in excess of allotments otherwise available 
and will be able to use such amounts during such year: Provided further, That 
all such amounts available for allotment on any allotment date shall be allotted 
for purposes included under this section to such other States on the basis of 
each States’ application therefor, after taking into consideration the child 
population of each such State. Within its allotment, each State shall be entitled 
to payment in accordance with regulations of the Secretary of one-half the cost 
of maintaining such children for a period not to exceed seven days pending 
arrangements for their return, for the cost of transporting such children back 
to their own communities in another State and for costs of administration. 
State agencies may provide such services directly or by arrangement with and 
reimbursement of other State or local public agenices and authorities. 

Sec. 202. The method of computing and paying such amounts shall be as 
follows: 

“(a) The Secretary shall, from time to time, estimate the amount to be paid 
to the State for any period under the provisions of section 201, such estimate 
to be based on (A) a report filed by the State containing its estimate of the 
total sum to be expended in such period in accordance with the provisions of 
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such section and stating the amount appropriated or made available by the States 
for such expenditures in such period, and if such amount is less than the total 
sum of such estimated expenditures minus the Federal! share thereof, the source 
or sources from which the difference is expected to be derived, and (B) such 
investigation as he may find necessary. 

“(b) The Secretary shall then certify the amount so estimated by him to the 
Secretary of the Treasury; (A) reduced or increased, as the case may be, by 
any sum by which the Secretary find that his estimate for any prior quarter was 
greater or less than the amount which should have been paid to the State for 
such period, except to the extent that such sum has been applied to make the 
amount certified for any prior period greater or less than the amount estimated 
by the Secretary for such prior period, and (B) reduced by a sum equivalent to 
the pro rata above to which the United States is equitably entitled, as determined 
by the Secretary, of the net amount recovered from parents or other sources 
during any prior period by the State with respect to maintenance and trans 
portation furnished. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treasury shall thereupon, through the Fiscal Service 
of the Treasury Department and prior to audit or settlement by the General 
Accounting Office, pay to the State, at the time or times fixed by the Secretary, 
the amount so certified.” 


WITHHOLDING OF CERTIFICATION 


Sec. 208. (a) Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to a State agency, finds (1) that such State agency is not 
complying substantially with the provisions of this title or the terms and con 
ditions of its application approved under this title, or (2) that any funds paid 
to such State agency under this title have been diverted from the purposes for 
which they have been allotted or paid, the Secretary may forthwith notify the 
Secretary of the Treasury and such State agency that no further certification 
will be made under this title with respect to such agency until there is no longer 
any failure to comply or the diversion has been corrected or, if compliance 
or correction is impossible, until such State agency repays or arranges for the 


repayment of Federal moneys which have been diverted or improperly expended. 

(b) The final refusal of the Secretary to approve any application made under 
this title, the Secretary’s final action under subsection (a) of this section, shall 
he subject to judicial review on the record, in the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which the State is located, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Administrative Procedure Act. 


TITLE ILI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 301. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for Federal admin- 
istrative expenses such sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 

Sec. 302. As used in this Act “State” means any State and the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec. 303. The Secretary is authorized to make regulations governing the 
administration of this Act. 


[S. 1832, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL Establishing a National Youth Rehabilitation Corps to provide for the rehabilitation 
of youthful delinquents through a program of service in connection with the preservation 
and protection of the natural resources of the Nation, such program to include general 
educational, vocational, and military training 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “National 
Youth Rehabilitation Act.” 


FINDINGS OF FACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares— 

(1) that it is in the public interest to further expand existing facilities 
of the Government for the protection, restoration, regeneration, improvement, 
development, utilization, maintenance, and enjoyment of the natural re- 
sources of lands and waters (including historical or archeological sites) 
as well as the products thereof (including forests, fish, and wildlife) be- 
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longing to, or under the jurisdiction or control of, the United States, its 
Territories and insular possessions, and the several States. 

(2) that the most valuable resource of the United States lies in the youth 
thereof, and that the future of the United States as a great Nation, and even 
the very existence of the United States, depends more upon the develop- 
ment and training of its youth than upon the development of any of its other 
resources ; and 

(3) that the great numbers of the youth of the United States are not 
receiving the tra ning and preparation necessary to enable them to assume 
the important and highly responsible role required of citizens under our 
form of government, and that, as a consequence of such lack of training 
and preparation, the incidence of crime among the youth of the Nation is 
greater than ever before and the problem of juvenile delinquency has assumed 
such alarming proportions that it has become a matter of great national 
concern, 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 3. It is the purpose of this Act to establish an organization and prepare 
a program for the rehabilitation of youths in need thereof. Such program 
shall include not less than one hour per week of instruction in the privileges, 
duties, and responsibilities of citizenship, nine hours per week of general educa- 
tional and vocational training, five hours per week of military training, and 
twenty-five hours per week of service in the protection, restoration, regenera- 
tion, improvement, development, utilization, maintenance, and enjoyment of the 
natural resources of lands and waters (including historical or archeological 
sites), as well as the products thereof (including forests, fish, and wildlife), 
belonging to, or under the jurisdiction or control of, the United States, its 
Territories and insular possessions, and the several States. 


ESTABLISH MENT OF NATIONAL YOUTH REHABILITATION CORPS 


Src, 4. In order to carry out the purposes of this Act, there is hereby estab- 
lished within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare a National 
Youth Rehabilitation Corps (hereafter referred to as the “Corps’) which shall 
be administered and directed by a Director who shall be appointed by, and 
under the supervision of, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
whose salary shall be $ per annum, 


AUTHORITY OF DIRECTOR 


Sec. 5. The Director shall, with the approval of the Secretary, have authority— 
(a) to formulate rules and regulations and to establish procedures for the 
maintenance of discipline among the enrollees of the Corps and, in connection 
therewith, to provide for the deprivation of privileges, the assignment of 
extra duties, and the imposition of monetary penalties, by way of deductions 
from the compensation to which an enrollee is otherwise entitled, for the 
violation of any such rule or regulation, but the amount of any such penalty 
for a single violation of any such rule or regulation shall not exceed the 
amount of compensation to which the enrollee committing such violation 
would otherwise have been entitled for one month; 

(b) to appoint, without regard to the civil-service laws and regulations, 
the principal subordinates of the Corps, and to appoint, in accordance with 
the civil-service laws and regulations, such other civilian personnel as he 
deems necessary for the efficient and economical discharge of the functions 
of the Corps, the compensation of all such appointees to be fixed in accord- 
ance with the Classification Act of 1949, as amended; 

(c) to enter into agreements and otherwise cooperate with the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment of the Department of the Interior, and with other departments, agen- 
cies, and instrumentalities of the Federal Government and with States and 
political subdivisions thereof, as well as with private organizations in 
carrying out the purposes of this Act; and 

(d) to formulate such other rules and regulations, establish such other 
procedures, enter into such other contracts and agreements, and generally 
perform such other functions as he may deem necessary or desirable to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 
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ELIGIBILITY FOR ENROLLMENT 


Sec. 6. (a) Any male individual between sixteen and twenty-five years 
of age— 

(1) (A) who has been committed to a State or Federal prison, detention 
home, or other correctional institution by reason of having been convicted 
of a crime or misdemeanor by a court of competent jurisdiction, and has 
been placed on parole on the condition that he enroll as a member of the 
Corps, or 

(B) who has been convicted of a crime or misdemeanor by any State 
or Federal court of competent jurisdiction and has been given a suspended 
sentence and placed on probation on the condition that he enroll as a 
member of the Corps; 

(2) the condition of whose physical and mental health is found by the 
Director to be such as to enable such individual to undergo the training and 
preparation prescribed for enrollees of the Corps; and 

(3) who has not previously enrolled in the Corps, shall, upon agreeing to 
comply with the rules and regulations promulgated by the Director for 
the government of the members of the Corps, be eligible to enroll as a 
member of the Corps. 

(b) The terms of any parole or probation referred to in paragraph (1) of 
subsection (a) shall— 

(1) among any other conditions prescribed by the court or other entity 
granting such parole or probation, or required by the Director under regula- 
tions prescribed by him for such purpose, contain the condition that the 
individual with respect to whom the parole or probation is granted shall 
continue in the service of the Corps for the period for which he enrolls, 
and 

(2) provide that upon the breach of any condition contained in the terms 
of the parole or probation, the individual with respect to whom the parole 
or probation is granted shall forthwith be recommitted, or committed, as 
the case may be, to a prison, detention home, or other correctional insti- 
tution of the jurisdiction by which he otherwise would have been confined 
had he not been granted a parole or placed on probation. 


TERM OF ENROLLMENT 


(c) Enrollment in the Corps shall be for a period of either one, two, or three 
years. 


DISCHARGE OF ENROLLEES FROM THE CORPS 


(d) (1) Any enrollee of the Corps who is discharged therefrom by reason of 
the expiration of his term of enrollment shall (A) be presented with a certificate 
of discharge which shall contain his name, address, age, and physical descrip- 
tion, and a summary of the kin dand extent of the vocational, education, and 
other training he has received while a member of the Corps, (B) be provided 
with a new suit of civilian clothing, a pair of shoes, and other accessories of 
wearing apparel, and (C) receive the amount of &100 in cash. 

(2) Any enrollee shall be discharged before the expiration of his term of en- 
rollment if the Director finds that he has breached any of the conditions of his 
parole or probation, as the case may be, or if the Director finds that he is unable 
or unwilling to maintain the standards of discipline prescribed for members of 
the Corps. 


NOTIFICATION TO AUTHORITIES OF BREACH OF PAROLE OR PROBATION BY ENROLLES 


Sec. 7. Upon the desertion from the Corps of any enrollee or upon the discharge 
of any enrollee under paragraph (2) of section (6) (d), the Director shall 
forthwith notify the proper authorities of the jurisdiction from which such en- 
rollee is on parole or probation that such enrollee has breached the conditions 
of his parole or probation, as the case may be. 


QUARTERS, SUBSISTENCE, ETC., FOR ENROLLEES 


Sec. 8. The Director shall provide enrollees of the Corps with such quarters, 
subsistence, uniforms and equipment, medical services, and hospital facilities as 
he may deem to be necessary or appropriate for their needs. 
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COMPENSATION OF ENROLLEES 


Sec. 9. The compensation of basic enrollees shall be at the rate of $25 per 
month. The compensation of enrollees who have been designated as leaders 
(the number of individuals so designated not to exceed 6 per centum of the 
total membership of the Corps) shall be at the rate of $35 per month. 


SUPPLIES, MATERIALS, AND EQUIPMENT 


Sec. 10. The Director may expend such amounts as he deems necessary for 
supplies, materials, and equipment for enrollees to be used in connection with 
their work instruction, recreation, health, and welfare. 


LAWS NOT APPLICABLE TO ENROLLEES 


Sec. 11. Existing provisions of law with respect to the hours of work, rate of 
compensation, sick leave, vacation, unemployment compensation, life insurance, 
and compensation for sickness or injury of Federal employees shall not be ap- 
plicable to any individual during the period for which he is an enrollee of the 
Corps. 

RESERVE OFFICERS TO SERVE IN CORPS 


Sec. 12. The President is authorized to order Reserve officers of the Armed 
Forces of the United States to active duty with the Corps under the provisions 


of section 233 (a) of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (providing for the 
ordering to active duty of Reserve officers with their consent ). 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., July 7, 1955. 
Hon. Lister HIL1, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your request of February 17, 1955, 
for a report on 8. 1088, a bill to assist the States to return runaway children to 
their own communities in another State. 

This proposed measure would provide Federal grants-in-aid to the States for 
the development of programs for returning runaway children to their own com- 
munities, and for the payment of part of the cost of carrying on such programs. 

The Federal Government is now contributing toward the cost of returning 
some runaway children through the maternal and child-welfare grants under 
title V of the Social Security Act. A proposed amendment, submitted to the Con- 
gress by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and introduced as 
H. R. 3292, would revise title V to raise the age limit of eligible children for 
purposes of Federal matching, from 16 to 18, and to permit Federal contribution 
toward the maintenance of runaway children. S. 1088, by encouraging further 
planning and program development by the States, is also intended to make pos- 
sible the return of more runaway children than is being accomplished at present ; 
it would do so by setting up a new grant-in-aid program for this purpose. 

In January, the President recommended a program of grants-in-aid to the 
States to permit analysis of their juvenile delinquency problems and the estab- 
lishment of preventative programs on a broad basis. This approach recognizes 
the fact that the juvenile-delinquency problem involves a complex of factors and 
has to be dealt with in a comprehensive manner. S. 894, which embodies the 
administration’s recommendation, provides Federal grants to the States for (1) 
planning, coordination and training in the field of juvenile delinquency, and (2) 
strengthening and improving of juvenile delinquency programs. 

Establishment of adequate methods for returning runaway children and other- 
wise meeting their essential needs, in our opinion, falls within the scope of activi- 
ties that would be aided by S. 894. While every runaway child is not the proper 
subject of a juvenile delinquency control program, there is obviously a large 
overlap between juvenile delinquency prevention and an adequate welfare pro- 
gram for runaway minors. 

Because these two programs—one existing and the other proposed—are con- 
cerned with runaway children, there is a serious question as to where S. 1088 
would fit into the scheme of responsibility. It is not clear that the inadequacy of 
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existing programs derives from lack of statutory authority for Federal aid 
Title V of the Social Security Act, which is now serving as a vehicle for Federal! 
aid to State activities on behalf of runaway children, would permit additional 
Federal aid if the States contribute the necessary matching funds. Moreover, 
if S. 894, the administration's juvenile-delinquency bill, is enacted, the States 
will undoubtedly see fit to include some new measures for runaway children 
within the scope of their plans for the control of juvenile delinquency. Thus 8 
894 will enable the Federal Government to contribute toward alleviation of the 
runaway problem along with other juvenile delinquency problems 

In the circumstances, the Bureau of the Budget does not favor enactment of 8. 
1088. Instead, it recommends enactment of S. 894, supplemented, if need be, by 
greater efforts to utilize existing provisions of the Social Security Act for the 
promotion of better programs for the return of runaway childen 

Sincerely yours, 


PERCY Rappaport, Assistant Director 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 


Washington, D.C... July 6, 19565 
Hion. Lister HILL, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request of May 9, 1955, 
for a report on 8S. 1832, a bill establishing a National Youth Rehabilitation Corps 
to provide for the rehabilitation of youthful delinquents through a program of 
service in connection with the preservation and protection of the natural re 
sources of the Nation, such program to include general education, vocational, 
and military training. 

This bill would set up a National Rehabilitation Corps for the rehabilitation of 
young men between the ages of 16 and 25 who have been convicted of a crime 
and placed on parole or probation. The corps would provide training in citiven- 
ship, general education, vocational training, military training, and employment 
in conservation work. 

The seriousness of the jnvenile-delinquency problem is a matter of national 
concern. In January, the President recommended the enactment of a program 
of grants-in-aid to the States to enable them more effectively to cope with the 
problem. This approach was based on the conclusion that the States and 
communities are best fitted to deal with youthful offenders and that the Federal 
Government’s role should be limited to financial assistance and technical advice 
and consultation. 

The Department. of Health, Education, and Welfare has analyzed various 
alternative proposals for dealing with juvenile delinquency, including the estab 
lishment of a rehabilitation corps. It has concluded that the approach adopted 
by S. 894, the administration’s juvenile delinquency bill, taken in conjunction 
with other Federal-State programs concerned with the health, education, and 
social welfare of children, offers sounder and larger returns and a more effective 
use of Federal funds. The conclusions of that Department are set forth in more 
detail in a report which is being submitted to your committee. The Bureau 
of the Budget is in general agreement with the conclusions reached by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In consequence, the Bureau of the Budget favors enactment of S. 894 and 
does not recommend enactment of S. 1832. 

Sincerely yours, 


Percy Rappaport, Assistant Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1955. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR HILL: This is with further reference to your request for my 
comments on S. 894, a bill to strengthen and improve State and local programs 
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to combat and control juvenile delinquency, as well as S. 728, a bill to provide 
for assistance to and cooperation with States in strengthening and improving 
State and local programs for the control of juvenile delinquency. 

Each of these bills would provide a system of grants to the States for the 
control of juvenile delinquency. President Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union message urged strengthening State resources for preventing and dealing 
with this nationwide problem. SS. 894, which would authorize allotment of Fed- 
eral funds to States for planning as well as improving programs for its control, 
embodies the administration proposal for implementing the President's recom- 
mendations. I believe that S. 894 would be the more effective measure for 
helping States solve their juvenile delinquency problems, and I strongly recom- 
mend its enactment. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Lister HILt, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply to your requests of February 2, 
1955, for the views of this Department with respect to 8S. 728 and S. 894, bills 
providing assistance to State and local agencies in combating juvenile 
delinquencies. 

These bills appear to be concerned primarily with matters within the purview 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Consideration of the bills as they might affect the functions of this Depart- 
ment, indicates that our interest is too remote to justify offering comments 
with respect to this legislation other than that the statistics which would be 
required to be furnished by this Department are available. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that it would interpose 
no objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harorp B. Corwin, 
Deputy General Counsel. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE Deputy ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, July 1, 1955. 
Hon. Lister Hitt, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: This is in response to your request for the views of the De- 
partment of Justice relative to the bill (S. 728) to provide for assistance to and 
cooperation with States in strengthening and improving State and local pro- 
vrams for the control of juvenile delinquency, and the bill (S. 894) to strengthen 
and improve State and local programs to combat and control juvenile delinquency. 

The basic objective of these two bills is identical—to stimulate the interest of 
the States and local governments in improving their respective programs to 
combat and control juvenile delinquency. In essence, the bills would approach 
their common objective by providing grants of Federal funds to the States. 
Each of the bills provides for the establishment of an advisory group, S. 728 
designating such group as the Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency, 
and §S. 894 designating it merely as an advisory committee on juvenile de- 
linquency 

The Department of Justice is of the view that each of these bills constitutes a 
step in the right direction. Through surveys in a number of States during the 
past several years, and from continuing contacts with juvenile authorities and 
institutions in the administration of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, the 
Department is acutely aware of the great variation in the treatment and control 
of juvenile delinquency in the several States. It is believed that either of these 
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bills would result in improved services for delinquents and would divert many 
Federal juvenile offenders to the States in which they have residence for treat 
ment and rehabilitation. However, with regard to substantive and administra 
tive provisions of the two bills, the Department defers to the views of the De 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare which has primary responsibility 
for the administration of the program. 

In its interim report on juvenile delinquency, the Senate Judiciary Committee 
stated that in testimony before its subcommittee investigating juvenile delin- 
quency in the United States it was estimated that 1,250,000 youngsters between 
the ages of 10 and 17 were now getting into trouble with the police each year 
Further, that unless “the disgraceful spiraling to juvenile crime can be stopped 
* * * we shall have 1,700,000 such youngsters in the year 1960" (S. Rept. 1, 
84th Cong., p. 5). 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. Rocers, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE Deputy ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1955. 
Hon, Laster HIrt, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the Depart 
ment of Justice concerning the bill (S. 1088) to assist the States to return run- 
away children to their own communities in another State. 

The bill consists of three titles, the first of which would authorize the appro 
priation of $300,000 to be available to the several States for the purpose of assist- 
ing them to study the need and to develop plans for returning runaway children 
to their own communities in another State. An application for funds by a State 
would be subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. No application would be eligible for approval unless 
it met requirements enumerated in the bill, and allotment of funds to successful 
applicants would be made in accordance with a prescribed formula. A final 
refusal by the Secretary to approve an application, and a final action under pro- 
visions of the measure which permit of the cancellation of a certification (sec. 
104), would be subject to judicial: review on the record in the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit in which the affected State is located, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act. 

Title II would authorize an appropriation of $2 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30,. 1956, and such sums as the Congress may determine for each 
of the following 9 fiscal years, to enable the United States to cooperate with State 
public welfare agencies or State youth authorities in providing for the return 
of runaway children to their own communities in another State. Judicial review 
such as that provided for in title I is provided for in the event a State application 
for a grant is refused, or in the event a certification is canceled. 

Title III would authorize the appropriations necessary to the administration 
of the measure, would define the term “State” to include the District of Columbia, 
and would authorize the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to make 
regulations governing the administration of the enactment. 

While the purpose of this bill is obviously laudable, the Department of Justice 
takes no position as to the merits of the legislation. With respect to the judicial 
review provisions, however, the Department is of the view that findings of fact 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare should be conclusive unless 
substantially contrary to the weight of the evidence. This is the so-called Hill- 
Burton formula and is considered preferable to the Administrative Procedure 
Act formula when dealing with grants-in-aid to States. The safeguards of such 
a review are adequate and fair to all concerned, and the formula has been used 
in other grants-in-aid legislation, as, for example, the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act, as amended, 42 United States Code 291j (b) (2). 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely, 


WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Deputy Attorney General. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpucaTrion, AND WELFARE, 
July 8, 1955. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. CHARMAN: This letter is in response to your request of May 9, 
1955, for a report on S. 1832, a bill establishing a National Youth Rehabilitation 
Corps to provide for the rehabilitation of youthful delinquents through a pro- 
gram of service in connection with the preservation and protection of the na- 
tional resources of the Nation, such program to include general educational, 
vocational, and military training. 

The bill authorizes the establishment of a National Youth Rehabilitation 
Corps within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The corps 
would provide a rehabilitation program for juveniles and young adult offenders 
through training in citizenship, general educational and vocational training, 
military training, and employment in the restoration and conservation of the 
national resources of the country. The bill provides that male youths between 
the ages of 16 and 25 who have been convicted of a crime or misdemeanor and 
have been paroled from a State or Federal correctional institution or who have 
been given suspended sentences and placed on probation and who are found to 
be physically and mentally fit for such training shall be eligible. 

As evidenced by the Administration’s proposals, now pending in both Houses 
of the Congress (S. 894 and H. R. 3771), we share the sincere concern of the 
author of the present bill with the steadily mounting problem of juvenile de- 
linquency in this country, and we believe that the Federal Government has a 
proper role to play in assisting the States and communities in strengthening and 
improving their programs for combating and controlling juvenile delinquency. 
We have, therefore, explored sympathetically the possibilities of the present 
proposal to adapt the Civilian Conservation Corps technique—which was used 
during the depression period for nondelinquent youths—to the rehabilitation of 
delinquent youths. However, our study leads us to conclude that this bill does 
not offer a promising approach to the juvenile delinquency problem. 

We believe that the rehabilitation of delinquent youths should be considered 
as primarily a responsibility of the States and local communities and that, be- 
cause of the need to maintain family and community ties in the rehabilitative 
process, the care and treatment needed should, in general, be provided in the 
juvenile’s home State or community. 

Delinquency is a complex social problem ; it is a product of multiple causation. 
There is no single cause or single answer. It is known that economic insecurity, 
parental neglect, domestic strife, lack of love and affection, inconsistent disci- 
pline, emotional instability, improper school placement or curriculum, and lack 
of recreational facilities are some of the factors which may contribute to juve- 
nile delinquency. Furthermore, much delinquent conduct is not spontaneous in 
nature. It develops and progresses slowly. When a youngster reaches the age 
of 16, his behavior patterns are generally well established and the process of 
rehabilitation is long and difficult. Such a delinquent requires individualized 
treatment in a facility specifically designed and equipped for this purpose, and 
staffed by personnel having specialized skills and training, drawn from such 
fields as social work, psychology, psychiatry, medicine, and education. 

We do not believe that the rehabilitation camps authorized to be established 
by this bill would provide a desirable setting, or that the authorized program 
is adequate, either in quantity or variety of services, to do an effective job in re- 
habilitating juvenile delinquents. It is true that vocational training has a part 
in such a program. However, most of the boys who would be placed in the Re- 
habilitation Corps camps would come from and return to urban or semiurban com- 
munities. The vocational training and work experience in such camps, unless 
supplemented by a broad vocational program, would have limited values for pre- 
paring them for future employment in their home communities. Furthermore, 
preparation for useful employment and vocational guidance and training should 
be part of rehabilitation program carried on in State and local institutions car- 
ing for delinquent children and should also be part of every community’s edu- 
cation program for its youth. 

While there can be no question of the desirability of the conservation and res- 
toration of our Nation’s natural resources, such activities should be incidental 
to the primary function of such camps—the rehabilitation of youth. The bill, 
however, provides that out of a 40-hour week, 25 hours per week should be de- 
voted to conservation work. Experience during the previous Civilian Conserva- 
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tion Corps program has indicated the extreme difficulty in handling delinquent 
youth in such settings. As a result, regulations were set up whereby boys on 
probation or parole were excluded. Boys enrolled and found troublesome were 
not accepted for reenlistment. 

Finally, the bill in its present form raises certain basic problems which would 
he difficult to resolve if in other respects the bill were to be considered favorably. 
One problem, for example, arises as to the group of youths to whom the bill is 
to apply. On the one hand, if, as proposed by the bill, enrollment in the Reha- 
bilitation Corps is to be limited to those who have been convicted of a “crime 
or misdemeanor,” the bill would make ineligible most of the children now coming 
through our juvenile courts as delinquents, because, under most State juvenile 
court acts, proceedings with respect to a juvenile brought within the court's 
jurisdiction are not criminal in character and the adjudication or order of the 
court relating to the juvenile is expressly declared to be noncriminal, even where 
the child is alleged to have violated the law. On the other hand, if the bill were 
to be broadened so as to encompass children dealt with by juvenile courts, it 
would run counter to the purposes of juvenile court acts in commingling such 
delinquent children with those convicted of crime and in exposing them to the 
stigma which in the public mind would almost inevitably attach to a labor 
corps designed, at least in part, to rehabilitate criminals. 

Again, considering that the bill covers male individuals between 16 and 25 
who have been convicted of a crime or misdemeanor, the failure to require a 
separation in the handling of those of juvenile court age and those who under 
present legal and social concepts must be regarded as adults, raises a serious 
question. Separation, during the rehabilitation process, of juveniles convicted 
of crime from adults likewise convicted of crime is a long-accepted principle in 
this country. 

In conclusion, we believe that the approach of such bills as S. 8, the ad 
ministration’s juvenile delinquency bill, together with other Federal-State pro- 
grams relating to basic community services for health, education, and social 
Welfare of children, offers sounder and greater returns from the point of view 
of the most effective use of Federal funds. 

Hence, while fully in accord with the objective of the author of the bill, we 
are unable to recommend its enactment. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Overa CuLr HorsBy, Secretary. 


— —- 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
July 8, 1955. 
Hon. Lister HI 1, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
United States Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of February 
17, 1955, for a report on S. 1088, a bill to assist the States to return runaway 
children to their own communities in another State. 

This bill would authorize a 10-year program of Federal grants to the States 
for the return of runaway children under the age of 18 to their own communi- 
ties in another State. It provides for two types of grants: (1) a one-time grant 
to assist the States to survey the needs for provision to return runaway children, 
and the adequacy of existing resources within the State to meet such needs, 
and to develop State plans for programs to return runaway children; and (2) 
continuing annual grants for 10 fiscal years for part of the cost of maintaining 
such children for a period not to exceed 7 days pending arrangements for their 
return, transporting such children back to their own communities, and admin- 
istration. The authorized appropriation for the survey and planning grants 
would be $300,000, which would be allotted to the States according to relative 
child populations (within a minimum allotment of $2,000); and within the 
limits of each State’s allotment the Federal Government would bear 50 percent 
of the State’s expenditures for these purposes. For the other program, $2 million 
would be authorized for the first year, and whatever Congress may appropriate 
for the remaining years. Allotments would be made on the basis of child popu- 
lation; unused amounts would be subject to reallotment. Within such allot- 
ments, the Federal share is, we believe, intended to be 50 percent of State expendi- 
tures, though this is not clear (see point 5, below). 
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We strongly endorse the objectives of S. 1088. We recognize that serious 
problems exist in returning runaway children to their own communities and in 
meeting the costs of such return. Although adequate statistics for the country 
as a whole are not available, information from a variety of sources indicates that 
the number of these children runs into the thousands. Many runaway children 
are returned to their own communities without adequate social planning. Run- 
away children are often held in jails or other undesirable quarters pending their 
return. 

The Federal Government's interest in the problem of the return of runaway 
children is already recognized by law. Title V, part 3, of the Social Security 
Act, which authorizes grants to the States for child welfare services, was 
amended in 1950 to aid specific authorization for the use of Federal child wel- 
fare funds for paying the cost of returning any runaway child who has not at- 
tained the age of 16 to his own community in another State in cases in which 
such return is in the interest of the child and the cost thereof cannot otherwise 
be met. 

In a legislative proposal submitted to the Congress by this Department on 
behalf of this administration and introduced as H. R. 3292, we recommended 
modifying the provisions of the present law so as to raise the age limit to 18 
and permit Federal funds to be used to pay part of the cost of maintenance of 
runaway children for not more than 15 days pending their return. Indeed, 
we think that any further legislative action deemed necessary in connection 
with runaway children would preferably be by way of amendment of part 3 
of title V of the Social Security Act. 

If, however, S. 1088 in its present form is considered favorably by the com- 
mittee, we have the following suggestions for amendment of the bill: 

1. We believe that a variable matching formula is preferable to the 50-50 
matching provisions of title II of the bill because it provides more equalization 
of financial effort among the States in matching Federal funds for program 
operation. 

2. Section 201 authorizes:the use of Federal funds for the cost of maintaining 
a child for a period “not to exceed 7 days” (line 9, p. 6). We believe that this 
period should be increased to 15 days, in accordance with the above-mentioned 
proposal of H. R. 3292. While arrangements for the return of some children 
could normally be completed within 7 days, we believe that there would be a 
number of children for whom it could reasonably be expected that as much as 
15 days would be required to complete such arrangements. 

3. Section 201, while not entirely clear on this point, seems to limit Federal 
participation to expenditures made by the State in which the child is found. 
In view of the provisions of the proposed interstate compact recently developed 
by the Council of State Governments, which encourages the home State to 
assume full financial responsibility for runaway children, we believe that it 
is especially important that the bill clearly authorize the use of Federal funds 
by either the home State or the State in which the child is found. 

4. A modification is suggested in section 201 (p. 5, lines 3 and 4) which would 
clearly identify the State agencies administering these grants as the same as 
those designated in title I, section 102 (1) (p. 2, lines 11-13). This appears to 
have been the intent. However, the wording of the two sections is slightly 
different. 

5. The provisions of section 201 (p. 6, lines 8 through 12) are ambiguous with 
respect to whether Federal funds may be used for one-half of the cost of mainte- 
nance and the full costs of transportation and costs of administration, or whether 
they may be used for one-half the cost of all three items. We believe that it is 
desirable to provide the same Federal share for the cost of the three items 
combined. (See point 1, above, as to our suggestions for fixing the Federal 
share under title II on a variable matching basis. ) 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it preceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


Oveta Cup Hossy, Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF Heattru, Epucation, aNd WELFARE, 
Washington, June 24, 1955. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your requests of February 2, 
1955, for reports on S. 804, a bill to strengthen and improve State and local 
programs to combat and control juvenile delinquency, and on Ss 728, a bill 
to provide for assistance to and cooperation with States in strengthening and 
improving State and local programs for the control of juvenile delinquency. 

S. 894 authorizes a 5-year program of Federal grants to assist the States 
and localities in strengthening and improving their programs for the control 
of juvenile delinquency. Two major types of grants are authorized: (1) Plan- 
ning, coordination, and training grants; and (2) strengthening and improve- 
ment grants. Special project grants are authorized under both types. This 
bill carries out the recommendations of the President and is an administration 
bill. 

S. 728 also authorizes a program of Federal grants for the same general 
purposes. Three main types of grants are authorized: (1) Strengthening and 
improvement grants; (2) grants for special projects; and (3) grants for training 
personnel. This bill is sponsored by the subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee which was appointed to investigate juvenile delinquency. An interim 
report of this subcommittee, issued on March 14, 1955, makes a series of recom- 
mendations many of which have been embodied in this bill S. 72s. 

In brief, the Department recommends the enactment of S. 894 and supports 
the general purpose of S. 728. However, the Department has grave question 
concerning two provisions of S. 728, namely, (1) those for supervision of the 
administration of the State plan, and (2) those specifying the composition of 
the proposed National Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency because we 
believe these provisions are contrary to good administration. The Depart- 
ment is also commenting on the provisions of S. 728 for an Office of Children 
and Youth. 

A more vigorous attack on the problem of juvenile delinquency is urgently 
needed. Juvenile delinquency is steadily mounting in both urban and rural 
communities. During 1953, the latest year for which statistics are available, 
about 485,000 children came to the attention of juvenile courts because of 
alleged delinquent behavior. This number exceeded the previous alltime high 
during World War II. A much greater number, perhaps 144 million children, 
were dealt with by the police in the same year. This number included many 
who were referred to the courts. 

In his state of the Union message, the President called particular attention 
to the nationwide problem of juvenile delinquency. He said “To help the States 
do a better job, we must strengthen their resources for preventing and dealing 
with juvenile delinquency,” and he announced that he would propose legislation 
to that end. In his special health message (H. Doc. 81), transmitted to the 
Congress on January 31, 1955, the President recommended a program of grants 
to the States to enable them to strengthen and improve their programs and serv- 
ices for the prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of delinquency in youth. S. 
894 incorporates the concrete legislative proposal to carry out this recom- 
mendation. 

This Department as a whole has a very great interest in the subject of 
juvenile delinquency. Indeed, there is scarcely a unit that does not touch upon 
this problem, directly or indirectly. Juvenile delinquency is of primary con- 
<ern to the Children’s Bureau, in which a Special Juvenile Delinquency Division 
has been established. The specialized education services available from the De- 
partment’s Office of Education have a very significant role to play in any pro- 
cram in the field of juvenile delinquency. The Public Health Service is sup- 
porting research grants for studies in child behavior and has training and com- 
munity services grants which have an important bearing on this subject. The 
Department believes that any program for strengthening the leadership position 
of the Federal Government in the control of juvenile delinquency should provide 
for the maximum possible utilization of the services now available within the 
Department, especially those concerned with welfare, health (including mental 
health), and education. 

S. 894 and 8. 728 have the same general purpose—to assist the States and 
localities in strengthening and improving their programs for the control of 
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juvenile delinquency. Both bills recognize that the Federal Government has 
an important contribution to make in combating juvenile delinquency. The 
types of activities for which Federal funds are authorized are substantially 
the same in both bills, thereby indicating agreement on the methods by which 
this problem should be attacked. 

Because of the similarities in the objectives and content of the two bills, the 
Department is confining its report to a few points on which there is a major 
difference in the two bills. We are also attaching a comparison of the two bills 
and a statement of technical comments on certain other areas in which the two 
bills differ. 

The two bills differ markedly in their provisions for the administration and 
supervision of the administration of the State plan for strengthening and improve- 
ment ot services. 8S. 894 provides for the administration or the supervision of the 
administration by a single State agency, or by two or more State agencies when 
portions of the State plan are administered by different State agencies. 8S. 728 
does not make clear to whom Federal funds are to be paid. It provides for the 
supervision of the administration of the plan by a State body representative of 
the many different professions and agencies involved in the control and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency and having representation thereon, at least, of 
representatives from the State departments of education, public welfare, health 
and mental health, any statewide agency providing services and treatment for 
delinquent children, the juvenile court, the policy, the training schools, and 
voluntary agencies. 

This Department has grave question about these provisions of 8. 728. We 
believe that it is unsound administration to vest responsibility for the admin- 
istration or the supervisicn of the administration of a State plan for the opera- 
tion of a program of services in such a body, composed not only of public agencies 
but voluntary agencies as well. We believe this responsibility should rest only 
with the State executive agency or agencies given responsibility by law for the 
provision of the services for which Federal funds are made available. Tradi- 
tionally such State agencies have been held responsible and accountable to the 
public for carrying out their statutory responsibilities and for the expenditure 
ol State or Federal funds for these purposes. 

The provisions of S. 728 would set up an unwieldy superstructure which 
would make it extremely difficult, if not impossible, for the Federal agency 
given responsibility by Congress for the expenditure of Federal funds to hold 
the executive State agencies accountable for carrying out their responsibilities 
in relation to the expenditure of Federal funds. For many years the trend 
in good administration had been away from the use of administrative boards 
and commissions. We believe that the type of body set up for the supervision 
of the administration of the State plan under S. 728 could appropriately serve 
as an advisory group for developing plans and recommendations for the State’s 
program for the control of juvenile delinquency but it should not be vested 
with responsibility for administration or supervision of administration of the 
State plan. 

S. 894 not only contemplates that responsibility for the administration or 
supervision of the administration of the State plan be placed in one or more 
State agencies, but it also provides for coordination of the work of these agencies 
through a coordinating body, and requires that the State plan provide for con- 
sulting with and securing advice from voluntary organizations rendering services 
fer the control of juvenile delinquency, and from civic groups concerned with 
the control of juvenile delinquency. 

S. 728 provides for establishing in this Department an Office for Children and 
Youth, to consist of the Children’s Bureau, a new Bureau of Juvenile Delinquency, 
and such other bureaus as may be established or transferred to it by the Sec- 
retary. The Chief of the Children’s Bureau would, under the bill, also be 
head of the new Office, and also would hold the title, and exercise the duties of 
Assistant Secretary for Children’s Affairs. S. 894 contains no provisions on this 
subject. 

The recent upsurge of juvenile delinquency points up sharply the need for 
strengthening the leadership position of the Federal Government and its 
activities relating to childhood and youth. If the Congress enacts a law pro- 
viding for grants to strengthen and improve State and local programs for the 
control of juvenile delinquency, the responsibilities of the Department, and hence 
of the Children’s Bureau, will increase. The Department believes, however, that 
the place of the Children’s Bureau within the organizational structure of the 
Department should be a matter for administrative determination. Furthermore, 
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we believe that neither the creation of an Office for Children and Youth, the 
designation of a constituent unit of that Office as its head, nor the assignment 
of specific duties of an Assistant Secretary to the head of this Office by law, as 
proposed in S. 728, are in consonance with the flexibility of management which 
the Secretary should have in discharging departmental! responsibilities. 

S. 894 authorizes the Secretary to establish an advisory committee on Juvenile 
delinquency composed of professional and public members. S. 728 establishes 
in the Department “a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency con 
sisting of the Secretary, or his designee, 20 members appointed by the Secretary 
without regard to civil-service laws, and 1 representative from each of the fol 
lowing organizations: The American Association of Social Workers, the Amer!- 
can Bar Association, the American Medical Association, the American Public 
Welfare Association, the Child Welfare League of America, the Industrial Areas 
Foundation, the International Association of Chiefs of Police, the National 
Association of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies, the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges, and the National Probation and Parole Acsociation, The 
20 appointed members shall be leaders in fields concerned with juvenile de 
linquency or in public affairs, and 10 of such 20 shall be selected from leading 
educational, legal, social work, psychiatric, and police authorities who are out 
standing for their work in the field of juvenile delinquency.” 

We have grave question about these provisions of S. 728. We believe that it 
is unwise to specify in the law the names of organizations that should be repre- 
sented on such a Council. This is not done with respect to any of the councils 
now established within the Department. We believe that the selection of or- 
ganizations to be represented should be a matter of administrative discretion 
and that the law should provide flexibility, so that the membership can be 
adapted to changing developments and emphases within various organizations 
active in a particular field. If the committee desires to specify qualifications of 
Council members, we would suggest deleting the names of the organizations and 
modifying the above-mentioned provisions of the bill with respect to “the 20 ap- 
pointed members” so that similar provisions would apply to the entire mem 
bership of the Council. This would involve leaving in the phrase “leading educa- 
tional, legal, social work, psychiatric, and police authorities who are outstanding 
for their work in the field of juvenile delinquency” and adding to this list health 
and juvenile court authorities. 

In conclusion, we recommend the enactment of S. 894 and support the general 
purposes of S. 728 with the modifications suggested above. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
RosweEty B. Perkins, 
Acting Secretary. 
Enclosure. 


TECHNICAL COMMENTS ON S. 894 AND S. 728 


Training provisions 

The provisions for training of personnel are somewhat different in the two 
bills. S. 894 authorizes the use of both types of grants (planning and extension 
and improvement) for training of personnel by the States and also provides for 
special projects, including training of personnel, in both types of grants. A 
condition of plan approval for the strengthening and improvement grants available 
to all States is that the State plan provides for training of personnel. Federal 
funds would be used for paying part of the costs of special projects for the 
training of personnel. S. 728 authorizies the use of Federal funds for training of 
personnel only through grants specifically provided for this purpose which are 
available on such conditions as the Secretary finds necessary. These grants 
extend for a longer period (10 years) than do the other grants authorized under 
this bill. These grants would be available for paying the entire cost of training. 

We believe that S. 894 gives greater emphasis to training in that training of 
personnel is an integral part of all activities for which Federal funds are 
available. At the same time, S. 728 has the advantage of giving greater identity 
to training of personnel. The 10-year duration of the training grants under 
S. 728 presumably would enable Federal funds to make a more significant cor 
tribution in the training of personnel. This is because a period of time would 
be required before the programs of professional schools and State agencies 
could be staffed with well-trained personnel to carry out substantial training 
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programs. However, since both bills require a cumulative report to Congress 
with recommendations as to the expiration, continuance, or revision of the act, 


the need for continuation of training programs would undoubtedly be reviewed 
at the time of this report to Congress. 


Special project grants 


Under S. 894 the special project grants are available for paying “part of the 
costs” while under 8. 728 these grants and the training grants are available 
for “paying the costs.” We believe it is more appropriate for Federal funds to 
be used for only part of the costs, thereby encouraging the States to assume 
some financial responsibility for the types of activities for which Federal funds 
are used. The provision of 8. 894 for “part of the costs,” enables flexibility in 
determining the proportion and the nature of the financial participation so that 
the States would not be deterred in undertaking significant projects for which 
they may be able to make only a small financial contribution in the beginning. 

Under 8. 894, special project grants are available to States, and to public and 
other nonprofit institutions of higher learning or research institutions. Under 
S. 728, these grants are available to States and to public and private nonprofit 
organizations, agencies, and institutions. Because of the large number of 
voluntary agencies and organizations that would undoubtedly apply for such 
grants there would be a tendency to dissipate available funds among many 
agencies and organizations rather than to concentrate on a more limited 
number of projects that will have significance to the Nation as a whole or to a 
group of States. State agencies designated under titles I and II of 8S. 894 
could, of course, through contract arrangements, utilize the services of voluntary 
nonprofit agencies and organizations. We believe that this is a more acceptable 
method for making funds available to such voluntary agencies and organizations, 
because it leaves with the States the responsibility for determining how Federal 
funds should be used within the States and also encourages coordination of 
services and bringing all services for which Federal funds are used into a close 
relationship with the program of the State as a whole. 

Merit system 


The provisions of the two bills with respect to the merit system are substan- 
tially the same with the exception of a proviso. S. 894 contains a proviso that 
“approval of a State plan shall not be withheld by reason of a State law which 
prevents a State or local agency from providing such methods, if the Secretary 
finds that such law was enacted prior to the enactment of this act and the plan 
provides methods assuring that only qualified personnel will be employed.” In 
place of this, 8S. 728 has a proviso that “the Secretary may, if he determines that 
this requirement is not feasible or would unduly delay the maximum effectiveness 
of a State plan, exempt portions of a State plan from this requirement.” Specific 
limitation (as provided in 8. 894) of the exemption from the merit-system 
requirement to cases in which existing State law prevents compliance with the 
requirement, seems preferable to permitting such exemption under an adminis- 
trative determination of its feasibility, etc., under a broad statutory authority. 


SUMMARY 


COMPARISON OF PROVISIONS IN S. 894 (JUVENILE DELINQUENCY CONTROL ACT) 
AND 8. 728 (DELINQUENT CHILDREN’S AcT oF 1955) 


Following is a brief summary of the main likenesses and differences in these 
two bills. For further details, see the attached detailed comparison. 

The major likenesses are: 

1. The general purpose of the two bills is the same. 

2. Both bills provide grants for strengthening aid improvement of programs 
for the control of juvenile delinquency, and for special project grants. The 
types of activities for which these grants may be used are very similar. 

3. The allotment formulas for the strengthening and improvement grants 
are identical in the two bills. The matching formulas for these grants are also 
identical except that S. 728 provides that $30,000 from the combined allotments 
for 1956 and 1957 need not be matched, while 8S. 894 provides that the $25,000 
flat grant for planning, coordination, and training, which is available through 
1957, need not be matched. After 1957, the matching formulas would be identical. 

4. An advisory group to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is 


provided under both bills although the functions and composition of the two 
groups differ. 
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5. A cumulative report to Congress of the experience had by Federal, State, 
and local agencies in the administration of the act, together with recommenda- 
tions as to the expiration, continuance, or revision of the act is provided under 
both bills. The dates the reports are due are different—January 1, 1959, under 
S. 894, and January 1, 1960, under S. 728. 

The major differences are: 

1. The number and types of grants differ: S. 894 provides two main types of 
grants—(1) Planning, coordination, and training grants, and (2) strengthening 
and improvement grants, in both of which a portion ist to be used for specia! 
project grants. S. 728 provides three main types of grants—(1) Strengthening 
and improvement grants (all of which are allotted to the States by formula), 
(2) grants for training personnel (none of which are allotted by formula, 
and (3) grants for special projects. 

2. The duration of the grants and the amounts authorized differ. S. 894 author- 
izes $3 million for 1956 and $5 million for 1957; S. 728, $5 million for 1956, and 
such amounts as Congress may determine for 1957. 

S. 894: 
Planning grants.—A one-time appropriation of $3 millicn is author- 
ized which would be available for 2 years, 1956 and 1957 (except for 
the portion for special projects grants which is available only for 1956). 
Strengthening and improvements grants.—$5 million is authorized for 
1957, and for each of the next 3 fiscal years, such amounts as the Con- 
gress may determine. 
S. 728: 
Strengthening and improvement grants.—S$3 million is authorized for 
1956, and for each of the following 6 fiscal years, such amounts as the 
Congress may determine. 
Special project grants.—$1 million for 1956, and for each of the next 6 
years, such amounts as Congress may determine. 
Training grants.—$1 million for 1956, and for each of the next 9 years, 
such amounts as the Congress may determine. 

3. The provisions for the supervision of the administration of the State plan 

(for strengthening and improvement grants) are different. 


S. 894: Provides for the administration or the supervision of the admin- 
istration by a single State agency, or for the administration or supervision 
of administration of specified portions of the plan, by two or more State 
agencies. 

S. 728: Provides for the supervision of the administration of the plan by 
a State body representative of the many different professions and agencies 
involved in the control and treatment of juvenile delinquency and having 
representation thereon, at least, of representatives from the State depart- 
ments of education, public welfare, health, and mental health, any statewide 
agency providing’ services and treatment for delinquent children, the juve- 
nile court, the police, the training schools, and voluntary agencies. This 
body also would be responsible for approving any special project grants 
to be used for direct services to children. 


. Training of personnel would be carried out differently : 


S. 894: Authorizes the use of both types of grants for training of personnel 
by the States and also provides for special projects including training of 
personnel, in both types of grants. A condition of plan approval for the 
strengthening and improvement grants is that the plan provide for training 
of personnel. Federal funds could be used for part of the costs. 

S. 728: Authorizes use of Federal funds for training of personnel only 
through grants for this purpose. These grants would be made available to 
States and to public and other nonprofit institutions of higher learning, for 
paying the cost of training. Payments would be made under such condi- 
tions as the Secretary may require. Training of personnel is not included 
in the activities for which strengthening and improvement grants may be 
used. 


5. The special project grants are available for paying part of the cost under 
S. 894 and for “paying the costs” under 8. 728; the types of agencies to which 
these grants are available also differ : 


S. 894: Planning grants.—To “States, and to public and other nonprofit 
institutions of higher learning.” 

Strengthening and improvement grants.—To “States and to public and 
other nonprofit institutions of higher learning or research institutions.” 
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8S. 728: Grants for special projects.—To “States and to public and private 
nonprofit organizations, agencies, and institutions.” 


6. S. 728 provides for establishment, in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, of an Office for Children and Youth, to consist of the Children’s 
Bureau, the Bureau of Juvenile Delinquency, and such other bureaus as may 
be established or transferred to it by the Secretary. 5S. 804 contains no provi- 
sions on this subject. 

7. The composition and functions of the advisory groups are different : 


S. 894: Authorizes the Secretary to establish an “advisory committee on 
juvenile delinquency composed of professional and public members” to ad- 
vise and assist the Secretary in the administration of the act. 

S. 728: Establishes a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency 
consisting of “the Secretary, or his designee, the Attorney General of the 
United States, 20 members appointed by the Secretary without regard to 
civil-service laws, and 1 representative from each of” 10 organizations speci- 
fied in the bill. The council is authorized to review applications for special 
projects submitted to the Secretary and recommend for grants any such 
projects or any projects initiated by it. The Secretary is required to trans- 
mit to the Congress annually a report concerning the special projects 
initiated, the recommendations of the council thereon, and any action taken 
with respect to such recommendations. The Secretary also is required to 
transmit, in the cumulative report to Congress on January 1, 1960, the 
recommendations of the council as to the expiration, continuance, or re- 
vision of the act. 


DetaILep COMPARISON OF PROVISIONS IN §. 894 (JUVENILE DeLINQueNcy CONTROL 
Act) ANp 8. 728 (DELINQUENT CHILDREN’s Act or 1955) 


This statement has been prepared for the use of those persons who wish to 
make a comparison study of S. 894 and S. 728. The topics in this statement do 
not necessarily follow the exact organization or language in either bill. The 
subject headings in the comparison statement, however, can easily be identified 
in either bill. 


PURPOSE 


8. 894 8. 728 


To strengthen and improve State and To provide for assistance to and co- 
local programs to combat and control operation with States in strengthening 
juvenile delinquency. and improving State and local programs 

for the control of juvenile delinquency. 


PLANNING, COORDINATION, AND TRAINING GRANTS 
Title I 








Purpose.—To assist each State to de- 
termine its needs for strengthening and 
improving its existing programs for the 
control of juvenile delinquency, to de- 
velop plans to strengthen and improve 
such programs, including plans for the 
effective coordination of such programs, 
and to train personnel. 

Amount authorized.—A one-time ap- 
propriation of $3 million is authorized 
to remain available until June 30, 1957 
(except that the portion for special 
projects is available only until June 30, 
1956). 

Grants to States.—Not less than 85 
percent, as determined by Congress in 
the act appropriating funds under this 
section, shall be used for making pay- 
ments to States whose applications have 
been approved. 


S. 728 contains no provision for a one- 
time grant for planning, coordination, 
and training. It contains provisions for 
separate training grants, and certain of 
the provisions of title I of S. 894 are 
contained in the provisions for strength- 
ening and improvement grants under 
title III of S. 728, as described below. 
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ivate DeralLep CoMPARISON OF Provisions In 8. 894 (JuventLe DELINQUENCY ConTROL 
Act) AND 8, 728 (DELINQUENT CHILDREN’S Act or 1955)—Continued 


tion, S. 894 8. 728 
ren’s 

may Title I 

rovi- ‘ : 

State applications.—The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall 
approve any State application if such 
application : 

(a) Designates a State agency 
which shall, either directly or 
through arrangements with other 
State or local agencies, carry out 
the purposes of this section of the 
act; 

(b) Shows that in developing 
such application there has been par- 
ticipation on the part of represent- 
atives of State agencies concerned 
with the control of juvenile de- 
linquency, including to the extent 
feasible the State welfare, educa- 
tion, health, and labor depart- 
ments, State mental health and 
vocational rehabilitation authori- 
ties, the State employment service, 
and State agencies responsible for 
services to, or care of, delinquent 
youth, and of persons representa- 
tive of juvenile courts, and proba 
tion and police services; and pro- 
vides for the participation of such 
representatives and persons in 
earrying out the purposes of this 
section of the act; 

(c) Provides for consulting with 
and securing advice from voluntary 
organizations providing services 
for the control of juvenile delin- 
quency and from civic groups con- 
cerned with the control of juvenile 
delinquency > 

(d) Provides for a determination 
of the most urgent needs of the 
State for strengthening and im- 
proving its programs for the con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency, for 
developing plans for strengthening 
and improving such programs, and 
for planning and initiating a pro- 
gram of training of personnel; and 

(e) Provides that the designated 
State agency shall make such re- 
ports, in such form, and containing 
such information as the Secretary 
may from time to time reasonably 
require, and comply with such pro- 
visions as he may from time to time 
find necessary to assure the cor- 
rectness and verification of such 
reports. 

Allotment and matching.—Each State 
is allotted a flat grant of $25,000; from 
the remainder each State is allotted 
such part as the number of children 
under 21 in the State bears to the num- 
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DETAILED COMPARISON OF PROVISIONS IN S. 894 (JUVENILE DELINQUENCY CONTROL 
AcT) AND §. 728 (DELINQUENT CHILDREN’S Act oF 1955)—Continued 


8. 728 8. 894 
Title I 


ber of such children in the United 
States. No matching is required for the 
flat grant of $25,000. The remainder 
of the State’s allotment must be 
matched on a 50-50 basis, i. e., one State 
dollar for each Federal dollar, for all 
States. 

Special projects.—Not more than 15 
percent, as determined by Congress in 
the act appropriating funds under this 
section, shall be available for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, for grants 
to States, and to public and other non- 
profit institutions of higher learning, 
for paying part of the cost of special 
training and traineeship projects which, 
in the judgment of the Secretary, hold 
promise of making a substantial con- 
tribution to the strengthening or im- 
provement of programs for the control 
of juvenile delinquency in all or several 
States, or of training and traineeship 
projects directed at meeting juvenile 
delinquency control problems of special 
national significance or concern. Pay- 
ments under this section shall be made 
on such conditions as the Secretary 
finds necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AN OFFICE FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
No provisions on this subject. 
Title I 


There shall be established in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare an Office for Children and 
Youth. Such office shall consist of the 
Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of Ju- 
venile Delinquency, and such other 
bureaus as may from time to time be 
established or transferred to such Office 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
shall, in addition to his other duties, 
be head of the Office for Children and 
Youth and shall, in addition, hold the 
title of and exercise the duties of the 
office of Assistant Secretary for Chil- 
dren’s Affairs. 

There shall be established in the 
Office of Children and Youth a bureau 
to be known as the Bureau on Juvenile 
Delinquency. Such Bureau shall be un- 
der the direction of a Director, to be 
appointed by the Secretary in accord- 
ance with the civil-service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949. It shall be 
the duty of such Bureau to carry out 
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8. 894 
Title I 


such duties with respect to the study 
and investigation of juvenile delin- 
quency, its causes and effects, and the 
possible means for its prevention, con- 
trol, and treatment as may be author- 
ized by law or as the Secretary may 
from time to time direct. 


STRENGTHENING AND IMPROVEMENT 


Continued 


3. 728 


GRANTS 


Purpose 


Title II 


To assist the States to strengthen and 
improve their programs for the control 
of juvenile delinquency. 


Title III 


To assist the States to strengthen and 
improve State and local programs for 
the control and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. 


Amount Authorized 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, the sum of $5 million, and for 
each of the following 3 fiscal years, such 
sum as the Congress may determine. 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, the sum of $3 million, and for 
each of the following 6 fiscal years, such 
Sums as the Congress may determine. 


Grants to States 


Not less than 80 percent, as deter- 
mined by Congress in the act appropri- 
ating funds under this section, shall 
be available for making grants to States 
to assist them to strengthen and im- 
prove, under approved State plans, 
their programs for the control of ju- 
venile delinquency through— 

(a) Coordination, on a continu- 
ing basis, of such programs and of 
plans for strengthening and im- 
proving the same ; 


(b) Training of personnel em- 
ployed, or preparing for employ- 
ment, in juvenile-delinquency con- 
trol programs in the furnishing of 
improved services to delinquent 
youth, including training in educa- 
tional institutions or inservice 
training, or both; 

(c) Demonstrations of improved 
services for the location, treatment, 
and after-care of delinquent youth ; 
and 

(d) Research and investigations 
for assessing the causes and extent 
of juvenile delinquency and the ef- 
fectiveness of existing control pro- 
grams, and for developing improved 
methods for the control of juvenile 
delinquency. 


Identical, except applies to sums ap- 
propriated and omits provisions of “not 
less than 80 percent, etc.” 


(a) Determining the most urgent 
needs of the State and localities 
for strengthening their programs 
for the control and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency ; 

(b) Developing a plan of priori- 
ties for meeting such needs in a 
coordinated and balanced manner ; 


(c) 
ing basis, 


plans ; 


Coordinating, on a continu- 
the execution of such 


(d) Demonstrations of improved 
services, etc.—identical with sub- 
section c of S. 894; 


(e) Research and investigation, 
etc.—identical with subsection d 
of S. 894 except that “and treat- 
ment” is added after “control.” 
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8. 894 8. 728 
State Plans 
Title I 


The Secretary shall approve any The Secretary shall approve any 
State plan for carrying out the purposes State plan for carrying out the pur- 
of this section if he finds that such State poses of this section if he finds that 
plan has been developed after consul- such plan 





tation with the State coordinating body 
provided pursuant to paragraph (b) be- 
low, and that such State plan 
(a) (1) provides for the admin- 
istration of the plan by a single 
State agency or the supervision 
(through arrangements with other 
State or local agencies, or other- 
wise) of the administration of the 
plan by a single State agency, or 
(2) provides for the administra- 
tion of specified portions of the 
plan, or the supervision (through 
arrangements with other State or 
local agencies, or otherwise) of 
the administration of such portions, 
by two or more.State agencies; 


(b) Provides for coordination of 
State and local programs for the 
control of juvenile delinquency and 
for coordinated planning in the 
strengthening and improvement of 
such programs, and provides for 
a committee or other body con- 
sisting of representatives of State 
agencies concerned with the con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency, in- 
cluding to the extent feasible the 
State welfare, education, health, 
and labor departments, State 
mental health and vocational re- 
habilitation authorities, the State 
employment service, and State 
agencies responsible for services to, 
or care of, delinquent youth, and 
persons representative of juvenile 
eourts, and probation and police 
services, to effect such coordina- 
tion; 

(c) Provides for consulting with 
and securing advice from voluntary 
organizations providing services 
for the control of juvenile delin- 
quency, and from civic groups con- 
cerned with the control of juvenile 
delinquency : 


(a) Provides for the supervision 
of the administration of the plan 
by a State body representative of 
the many different professions and 
agencies involved in the control and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency 
and having representation there- 
on, at least, of representatives from 
the State department of education, 
the State department of public 
welfare, the State department of 
health, the State department of 
mental health, any statewide 
agency providing services and 
treatment for delinquent children, 
the juvenile court, the police, the 
training schools and voluntary 
agencies ; 

(b) Provides for financial par- 
ticipation by the State; 


(c) Provides for such methods 
of administration (including 
methods relating to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of person- 
nel standards on a merit basis ex- 
cept that (A) the Secretury may, 
if he determines that this require- 
ment is not feasible or would un- 
duly delay the maximum effective- 
ness of a State plan, exempt por- 
tions of a State plan from this re- 
quirement and (B) the Secretary 
shall exercise no authority with re- 
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8. 894 8. 728 


Title I 


spect to the selection, tenure of 
office, and compens‘ttion of any in- 
dividual employed in accordance 
with such methuds) as are neces- 
sary for the proper and efficient 
operation of the plan; 

(d) Provides for financial par- 
ticipation by the State, and sets 
forth the method of distributing 
the State’s allotment among the 
State or local agencies participating 
in carrying out the State plan or 
specified portions of the State plan ; 

(e) Provides for carrying out 
the first three of the four purposes 
set forth above, under “Grants to 
States,” for carrying out all such 
purposes ; 

(f) Provides such methods of ad- 
ministration (including methods 
relating to the establishment and 
maintenance of personnel stand- 
ards on a merit basis, except that 
(A) the Secretary shall exercise 
no authority with respect to the 
selection, tenure of office, and com- 
pensation of any individual em- 
ployed in accordance with such 
methods and (B) approval of a 
State plan shall not be withheld by 
reason of a State law which pre- 
vents a State or local agency from 
providing such methods, if the 
Secretary finds that such law was 
enacted prior to the enactment of 
this act and the plan provides 
methods assuring that only quali- 
fied personnel will be employed) as 
are necessary for the proper and 
efficient operation of the plan; 
and 

(g) Provides that the State 
agency or agencies administering 
or supervising the administration 
of the plan or specified portions of 
the plan shall make such reports, 
in such form, and containing such 
information as the Secretary may 
from time to time reasonably re- 
quire, and comply with such provi- 
sions as he may from time to time 
find necessary to assure the cor- 
rectness and verification of such 
reports. 

Each State is allotted such part of 
the amount appropriated for this pur- 
pose as the number of children under 
21 in the State bears to the number 
such children in the United States, pro- 
vided no State receives less than $30,- 
000. If the allotment of any State is 
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8. 894 8.728 
Title I 


less than $30,000, it shall be increased 
to $30,000 by proportionately reducing 
allotments of the remaining States with 
such adjustments as are necessary to 
prevent any allotment from being re- 
duced thereby to less than $30,000. 

Matching of the funds allotted un- 
der this section of the act is on a 
variable basis. Each State receives a 
Federal share of its expenditures. The 
Federal share varies inversely with the 
State’s per capita income. The State 
share, therefore, varies directly in pro- 
portion to the State’s per capita in- 
come and ranges from 3344 percent to 
6624 percent. The pivot point is 50, 
i. e., the State whose per capita in- 
come is at the national average would 
receive a Federal share of 50 percent, 
and would be required to match 50 
percent of its expenditures. 

The Federal shares shall be promul- 
gater by the Secretary between July 
1 and September 30 of each odd-num- 
bered year, and shall be conclusive for 
each of the 2 fiscal years in the period 
beginning July 1 next succeeding such 
promulgation. 

(d) Provides that the State 
body supervising the administra- 
tion of the plan, and the agencies 
administering specified portions of 
the plan shall make such reports, 
in such form, and containing such 
information as the Secretary may 
from time to time reasonably re- 
quire, and comply with such provi- 
sions as he may from time to time 
ffMd necessary to assure the cor- 
rectness and verification of such 
reports: and 

(e) Provides for carrying vut the 
first 3 of the 5 purposes set forth 
above, under “Grants to States” or 
for carrying out all such purposes. 


Allotment and Matching 

Allotment provisions are identical 
with those of S. 894. 

Matching provisions are also identi- 
eal except for the proviso that from 
each State’s allotment for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1956, and June 
30, 1957, the Secretary shall pay to 
such State an amount equal to 100 per- 
cent of so much of the cost as does not 
exceed $30,000 for the 2 years com- 
bined, and an amount equal to the 


Federal share of the cost as exceeds 
$30,000. 
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Continued 


~ 


S. 728 


Grants for Special Projects 


Part of title Lil 


Not more than 20 percent, as de- 
termined by Congress in the act appro- 
priating funds under this section, shall 
be available for grants to States and to 
public and other nonprofit institutions 
of higher learning or research institu- 
tions for paying part of the cost of 
research, demonstration, training, and 
traineeship, and other special projects 
which, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
hold promise of making a substantial 
contribution to the strengthening or 
improvement of programs for the con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency in all or 
several States and of projects and meas- 
ures directed at meeting juvenile delin- 
quency control problems of special na- 
tional significance or concern. Any 
grant of funds which will be used for 
direct services to delinquent children 
must have the prior approval of the 
State agency administering or super- 
vising the administration of the State 
plan, or administering or supervising 
the administration of the specified por- 
tion of the plan most directly concerned. 
Payments for special project grants 
shall be made on such conditions as the 
Secretary finds necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this section. 


Title V—Separate title 


For the purpose of demonstrating or 
developing improved techniques and 
practices for the control and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency, the sum of 51 
million is authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
and for each of the following 6 fiscal 
years such sums as the Congress may 
determine. 

The sums shall be available for grants 
to States and to public and private non- 
profit organizations, agencies, and in- 
stitutions for paying the costs of special 
projects which, in the judgment of the 
Secretary, hold promise of making a 
substantial contribution to the strength- 
ening or improvement of programs for 
the control or treatment of juvenile de- 
linqguency. Any grant of funds which 
will be used for direct services to de- 
linquent children must have prior ap- 
proval of the State body supervising 
the administration of the State plan, as 
provided above under “State plans,” 
subsection a. Payments shall be made 
on such conditions as the Secretary 
finds necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section. 


GRANTS FOR TRAINING PERSONNEL 


Not provided separately 


S. 894 contains provisions for training 
of personnel as part of the provisions 
for planning, coordination and train- 
ing grants, and for strengthening and 
improvement grants. Provisions re- 
garding State applications or State 
plans apply when funds allotted to 
States by formula are used for training 
of personnel ; special project grants may 
also be used for training of personnel 
under both types of grants. 


Title IV 

For the purpose of training personnel 
employed, or preparing for employment, 
in programs for the control and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency, there is 
authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, the 
sum of $1 million and for each of the 
following 9 fiscal years such sums as 
the Congress may determine. 

The sums shall be available for grants 
to States and to public and other non- 
profit institutions of higher learning for 
paying the cost of training personnel 
employed, or preparing for employment, 
in programs for the control and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency, or for the 
development of courses for such train- 
ing, including the establishment and 
maintenance of such fellowships and 
traineeships, with such stipends and 
allowances (including travel and sub- 
sistence expenses) as the Secretary may 
determine to be necessary. Payments 
shall be made on such conditions as the 
Secretary finds necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this section. 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Administration 


Title Ill 


(a) In carrying out his duties under 
this act, the Secretary shall: 

(1) make studies, investigations, 
and reports with respect to mat- 
ters relating to the control of ju- 
venile delinquency, including the 
effectiveness of programs carried 
out under this act; 

(2) cooperate with and render 
technical assistance to States in 
such matters; 

(3) provide short-term training 
and instruction in technical mat- 
ters relating to juvenile delin- 
quency control; and 

(4) otherwise promote the 
strengthening and improvement of 
programs for the control of ju- 
venile delinquency. 

(bv) The Secretary is authorized to 
make regulations governing the ad- 
ministration of this act. 

(c) The Secretary shall include in 
his annual report a full report of the 
administration of this act. 

(d) There are authorized to be in- 
cluded for each fiscal year in the ap 
propriation for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare such 
sums as are necessary to administer 
this act. 


Title VI 


(a) In carrying out his duties under 
this act, the Secretary shall: 

(1) make such studies, investi- 
gations, demonstrations, and re- 
ports as will promote the strength- 
ening of programs for the control 
and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency ; 

. (2) cooperate with and render 
technical assistance to States in 
matters relating to such programs; 

(3) disseminate information as 
to the studies, investigations, dem- 
onstrations, and reports referred to 
in paragraph (1) above, and as to 
other matters relating to such pro- 
grams; and 

(4) until June 30, 1957, provide 
short-term courses of training and 
instruction in technical matters re- 
lating to the control and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency, including 
the establishment and maintenance 
of such fellowships and trainee- 
ships, with such stipends and al- 
lowances (including travel and 
subsistence expenses), as he may 
deem necessary, except that no such 
training or instruction (or fellow- 
ship or scholarship) shall be pro- 
vided any individual for any one 
course of study for a period in ex- 
cess of 1 year. 

(b) Identical with S. 894. 
(c) Identical with S. 894. 
(d) Identical with 8. 894. 


Advisory Group 


Part of title III (general provisions) 


The Secretary is authorized to es- 
tablish an advisory committee on ju- 
venile delinquency composed of profes- 
sional and public members, and, as 
necessary, to establish technical advis- 
ory committees, to advise and assist him 
in the administration of this act. Ap 
pointed members of such committees, 
while attending conferences or meet- 
ings of their committees or otherwise 
serving at the request of the Secretary, 
shall be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion at a rate to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary but not exceeding $50 per diem, 
including travel time, and while away 
from their homes or regular places of 
business they may be allowed travel 


Separate title—-title II (establishment 


of Federal Advisory Council on Ju- 
venile Delinquency ) 


In order to provide the Secretary with 
advice concerning the administration 
of this act, there is hereby established 
in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, a Federal Advisory 
Council on Juvenile Delinquency con- 
sisting of the Secretary, or his designee, 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, or his designee, 20 members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary without re- 
gard to civil service laws, and 1 rep- 
resentative from each of the follow- 
ing organizations: the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the American 
Medical Association, the American 
Public Welfare Association, the Child 
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8. 894 


Part of title III (general provisions) 


expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, as authorized by law for 
persons in the Government service em- 
ployed intermittently 


8. 728 


Separate title—title II (establishment 
of Federal Advisory Council on Ju- 
venile Delinquency ) 


Welfare League of America, the Indus 
trial Areas Foundation, the Interna- 
tiona! Association of Chiefs of Police, 
the National Association of Training 
Schools and Juvenile Agencies, the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
and the National Probation and Parole 
Association. The 20 appointed mem- 
bers shall be leaders in fields concerned 
with juvenile delinquency or in public 
affairs, and 10 of such 20 shall be se- 
lected from leading educational, legal, 
social work, psychiatric, and police au- 
thorities who are outstanding for their 
work in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency. Each appointed member of the 
council shall hold office for a term of 4 
years, except that any member appoint- 
ed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor is appointed shall be 
appointed for the remainder of such 
term and except that, of the members 
first appointed, 5 shall hold office for a 
term of 4 years, 5 shall hold office for 
a term of 3 years, 5 shall ho!d office for 
a term of 2 years, and 5 shall hold of- 
fice for a term of 1 year, as designated 
by the Secretary at the time of ap- 
pointment. None of such appointed 
members shall be eligible for reap- 
pointment until a year has elapsed after 
the end of his preceding term. 

The council is authorized to review 
applications for special projects sub- 
mitted to the Secretary under the pro- 
visions of this act concerning grants for 
special projects and recommend to the 
Secretary for grants any such projects 
or any projects initiated by it which 
it believes show promise of making 
valuable contributions to the control or 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. The 
Secretary is authorized to utilize the 
services of any member or members of 
the council in connection with matters 
relating to the administration of this 
act, for such periods, in addition to con- 
ference periods, as he may determine. 

Appointed members of the council, 
while attending meetings of the council 
or while otherwise serving at the re- 
quest of the Secretary, shall be entitled 
to receive compensation at a rate to be 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceed- 
ing $50 per diem, and shall also be en- 
titled to receive expenses while so serv- 
ing away from their places of residence. 
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8.728 


Separate title—title II (establishment 
of Federal Advisory Council on Ju- 
venile Delinquency ) 


The Secretary shall transmit to the 
Congress annually a report concerning 
the special projects initiated, the rec- 
ommendations of the council thereon, 
and any action taken with respect to 
such recommendations. 


Withholding of Payments and Judicial Review 


Title III 

Whenever the Secretary, after rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State agency designated 
in accordance with the section on plan- 
ning, training, and coordination grants, 
finds that the State agency is not com- 
plying substantially with a provision 
required to be contained in its appli- 
cation for funds, or after reasonable 
notice and opportunity for hearing to 
the State agency or agencies admin- 
istering or supervising the administra- 
tion of a State plan finds (1) that the 
approved State plan or a specified por- 
tion of the State plan has been so 
ehanged that it no longer complies 
with a provision required to be in- 
cluded in the plan, or (2) that in the 
administration of the plan or a speci- 
fied portion of the plan there is a 
failure to comply substantially with 
such a provision, the Secretary shall 
notify the State agency or agencies that 
no further payments will be made to 
the State (or in his discretion that 
further payments will not be made to 
the State for portions of the State ap- 
plication or State plan affected by such 
failure), until he is satisfied that there 
will no longer be such failure. Until he 
is so satisfied, the Secretary shall mate 
no further payments to such State (or 
shall limit payments to portions of the 
State plan in which there is no such 
failure). 

If any State is dissatisfied with the 
Secretary’s action, such State may ap- 
peal to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the circuit in which such 
State is located. The summons and 
notice of appeal may be served at any 
place in the United States. The find- 
ings of fact by the Secretary, unless 
substantially contrary to the weight of 
the evidence, shall be conclusive; but 
the court, for good cause shown, may 
remand the case to the Secretary to take 
further evidence, and the Secretary may 
thereupon make new or modified find- 


Title VI 
Identical with S. 894 except for (1) 
deletion in 8S. 728 of sections pertain- 
ing to planning, training, and coordina- 
tion grants as provided under 8S. 894, 
and (2) use of term “State body super- 
vising the administration of the plan,” 
(as provided above under “State plans,” 
subsection a) in place of “State agency 

or agencies” in §. 894. 
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ings of fact and may modify his pre- 

vious action. Such new or modified 

findings of fact shall likewise be con- 

clusive unless substantially contrary to 

the weight of the evidence. The court 

shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 

action of the Secretary or to set it aside, 

in whole or in part. The judgment of 

the court shall be subject to review by 

the Supreme Court of the United States 

upon certiorari or certification as pro- 

vided in itle 28, United States Code, 

section 1254. 

Definitions 

The term “State” includes Alaska, Identical except that Guam is not 
Hawaii, the District of Columbia, the included. 

Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico, and 
for purposes of both types of special 
project grants, includes also Guam. 

The term “child population” means Identical. 
the population under the age of 21 
years, and the “population” and “child 
population” of the several States shall 
be determined on the basis of the latest 
figures furnished by the Department of 
Commerce. 

No definition. . The term “programs for the control 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency” 
shall include programs for the control 
and treatment of youthful offenders up 
to the age of 21 years. 

Cumulative Report to Congress 

Not later than January 1, 1959, the Identical except that (1) date for re 
Secretary shall transmit to the Presi- port is January 1, 1960, and (2) pro- 
dent for transmission to the Congress a_ vides for recommendations of the coun- 
report of the experience had by Fed- cil as well as those of the Secretary. 
eral, State, and local agencies in the 
administration of this act together with 
recommendations as to the expiration, 
continuance, or revision of the act. 

Chairman Lenman. I understand that all of the principal sponsors 
of the four bills, except Senator Wiley, will be present this morning 
to testify on behalf of their bills. Senator Wile ‘vy could not be present 
today, but Mr. Young, of his staff, will present a statement to be 
inserted in the record. 

In addition to the sponsors, we expect to hear today from Mr. 

Charles I. Schottland, Social Security Administrator ; ‘Dr. Martha 
Eliot, Children’s Bureau head; Mr. Frank Loveland, ‘Assis tant Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Prisons; Mr. “Jersey Joe” Walcott, ee ial 
juvenile delinquency investigator for the city of Camden, N. J.; the 
Right Reverend Monsignor John O'Grady, executive director i the 
National Conference of Catholie Charities; and Dr. Bertram Beck, 
who is heading a special privately financed juvenile project with 
offices in the Children’s Bureau. 

A statement by Mr. George Ehinger, American Legion child wel- 
fare commission chairman, will be inserted into the record. 

(Mr. Ehinger’s statement appears on p. 340 :) 
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Our first witness this morning is Senator Estes Kefauver, principal 
sponsor of S. 728, a bill to assist the States in their juvenile programs. 

Senator Kefauver, may I say we are very glad indeed to have you 
with us. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Leaman. You may make any comments you wish with 
regard to your bill, and we hope with regard to the other bills. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ESTES KEFAUVER, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Senator Kerauver. Senator Lehman, and my colleagues of the com- 
mittee, I wish to thank you for the privilege of appearing before your 
committee and presenting certain pertinent facts and arguments as 
to why Senate bill 728, which was introduced by Senator Hennings, 
Senator Langer, and me as members of the Senate Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee, should be passed. 

Let me say also in connection with this bill that this bill was also 
supported by Senator Hendrickson, who was the chairman of the 
subcommittee last year. As he is not in this Congress, the three of 
us, who are sponsoring the bill, were the only members of the sub- 
committee at the time this bill was introduced. That was January 26 
of this year. The bill that also refers to the same subject matter is 
S. 894 by Mr. Wiley, which is referred to as the administration bill. 
I take it it was introduced on February 5, 1955. 

We all know that we now have the finest array of young people 
that any nation has ever had. We know that 95 or 96 percent of our 
youth are hardworking, healthy, and anxious to accept their future 
responsibility. But, unfortunately, we do have a rising number of 
juvenile delinquents, young people coming in conflict with the law. 

‘his number is increasing at a rate out of proportion to the growth 
in our population. 

Before discussing the merits of the various provisions in Senate 
bill 728, it might be well to give you a brief background discussion 
as to the juvenile-delinquency problem in the United States which, 
we believe, makes legislation such as this a necessity. 

The recent Federal Bureau of Investigation annual report shows 
that 72 percent of all auto thefts in the United States are committed 
by persons under 22 years of age and that 57 percent are committed 
by persons under 18 years of age. These are figures which should 
shock the citizens of our Nation into a dynamic program to combat 
juvenile delinquency in the United States. This year, 1,200,000 juve- 
niles have been apprehended as juvenile delinquents. If this upsurge 
is not corrected, by 1960, 1,700,000 juveniles will get into trouble 
with the law. This Nation cannot afford such a rise in juvenile 
delinquency. 

The fight against juvenile delinquency must be an attack on two 
fronts. We must devote sufficient energy and resources not merely 
to rehabilitate boys and girls after they get into trouble, but also to 
prevent their getting into trouble in the first place. 

There are certain other factors that we should consider in the in- 
crease in number of juveniles who get into trouble. This increase 
appears even more serious when it is realized that there are at least 
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three juvenile offenders brought to the attention of the police for 
every child actually brought before the juvenile courts, Nor is this 
the whole problem. As Dr. Fillmore H. Sandford, then executive 
secretary of the American Psychological Association, pointed out to 
the subcommittee : 

For every juvenile who actually engages in delinquent behavior, or who ts 
caught in delinquent behavior, there are hundreds or thousands who may have 
delinquent tendencies or who fail in subtle and socially harmless but still dread- 
fully crippling ways, to make a full and creative adjustment to life. 

Let us consider some other facts: 

1. There is an increase in the seriousness of the acts committed 
by boys and girls. During each successive year since 1948, for exam- 
ple, a larger number of persons under 18 years of age have been 
involved in such offenses as burglaries, robberies, and automobile 
thefts. 

2. Heretofore, juvenile delinquency has been thought of as a big- 
city problem and, indeed, it does manifest its most acute form in 
large metropolitan areas. It should be noted, however, that whereas 
juvenile delinquency increased 29 percent in the Nation between 1948 
and 1952, the number of juvenile offenders appearing in courts serving 
populations of less than 100,000 increased 41 percent. 

3. An increase in both the number of boys and girls committing 
offenses and in the severity of these offenses has been noted in every 
region of the United States. Although many individual communities 
seem excepted, communities reporting such increases range from rural 
and semirural to large urban centers. 

4. Particular forms of delinquent conduct are not peculiar to one 
type of community nor to any one geographical region. Juvenile 
drug addiction would seem to represent the only exception to this 
rule, in that it is limited to communities where there is substantial 
traffic in illicit drugs. Gangs, commonly considered a big-city phe- 
nomenon, also appear in communities relatively small in size. While 
the pattern of juvenile delinquency varies from community to com- 
munity, these differences do not appear to be directly related to size, 
wealth, or other.obvious differentials. 

5. Delinquency exists in all economic groups. Although physically 
deteriorated and socially disorganized Teteninba usually termed 
“slum areas,” contribute disproportionately to the delinquency case- 
loads of police and juvenile courts, economically well-to-do communi- 
ties also produce many juvenile delinquents. As a matter of fact, 
certain forms of delinquent conduct appear more prevalent in the 
latter type of neighborhoods. 

It is also reasonable to believe, and it was so brought out in testi- 
mony, that in many instances delinquents from better neighborhoods 
are less likely to come to the attention of the police and courts. School 
authorities may be more inclined to permit parents of means to work 
out the problems of their children, for example, than parents with 
no financial ability and standing. 

The children of parents with available funds may be sent quietly 
to private psychiatrists or to boarding schools, and consequently, the 
transgressions of those children are not likely to be presented to the 
juvenile court. 

The subcommittee has received through testimony and in the form 
of studies, publications, and correspondence, extensive information 
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on the causes of juvenile delinquency. A complete analysis of these 
voluminous materials is not yet available. The following presenta- 
tion represents but a preliminary digest. ie 

Juvenile delinquency does not result from a single cause. Neither 
the illegal behavior of an individual nor the total problem of juvenile 
delinquency in society can be attributed to any one cause. One delin- 
quent child has been strictly disciplined since birth. Another has 
been subjected to little or no parental control. Some delinquent boys 
and girls have suffered gross neglect. Others have been overprotected 
by their parents. =< ; 

Both delinquent and nondelinquent youngsters read comic books 
and watch crime programs on television. Delinquent behavior stems 
from a multitude of causal factors, and is always the product of many 
and closely interrelated influences or forces. 

The causes’ of juvenile delinquency are not unknown, although 
much remains to be learned about how they operate in relation to a 
particular individual. Neither is the causation of delinquency so 
complex that an intelligent attack upon the problem cannot be 
launched. 

No child is born delinquent, but he is subject to a wide variety of 
influences and conditions which tend to either lessen or increase his 
chances of becoming delinquent. 

He is subjected, first of all, to the profound influence exerted by 
his parents and immediate family. The child of parents who pro- 
vide affectionate and consistent care, correct instruction and example, 
who can offer support and protection and yet give sufficient freedom 
for growth and development, has little need or inclination to become 
seriously delinquent. 

He has found the world a friendly place. He has not built up 
abnormal hostilities. He has learned to trust others. He feels worthy 
of love and respect. He faces new situations with at least some secu- 
rity and confidence. A solid foundation has been laid down for the 
development of normal self-discipline and self-control. 

Not all children enjoy such family relationships. Some homes are 
broken by desertion or death. Some parents, though physically pres- 
ent, are, because of their own problems—financial lack, health, or 
emotional handicaps—unable to give their children the type of care 
and attention outlined above. 

To some degree and many times to a severe degree, such children 
are deprived of the love, care, guidance, example, protection, or 
freedom which they need for normal development. To some degree, 
depending upon the nature and severity of the deprivation, the devel- 
opment of normal self-control suffers. | 

But influences bearing upon a child’s development are not limited 
to those within the family, and many delinquent boys and girls do 
not come from homes marked by internal conflict and abnormal family 
relationships. This seems particularly true of delinquents who grow 
up in deteriorated and blighted neighborhoods where many forms of 
crime and delinquency flourish. 

Such neighborhoeds, it should be noted, are frequently occupied 
by minority groups which are denied the advantages and oppor- 
tunities thought normal to American living. ' 

Through both acts of commission and omission, larger society ma 
and does contribute to the development of delinquency. The child 
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who is denied acceptance and opportunity because of his race, religion, 
or nationality, for example, may learn to hate and rebel against the 
community, even though he has received affection and guidance at 
home. The child exposed to adult examples of vice and crime, reared 
in neighborhoods whose most influential and opulent residents are 
racketeers, may grow up into a life of crime despite the devoted 
efforts of law- abiding parents. 

So may the perfectly normal urge for achievement, for new experi- 
ences, for adventure, and excitement lead to delinquency in a com- 
munity which fails to make provision for meeting these needs through 
adequate school, work, recreational, and leisure-time programs. 

The possible negative effects upon child behavior of certain other 
ieee able but pervasive influences should not be overlooked. The 
materialism of our age, with its emphasis upon getting ahead and 
financial success, subjects children to great strain and oftentimes 
frustration. Modern advertising coupled with easy pay-as-you-go 
pene which tend to divert a dis sproportionate share of family income 

to keeping up with the neighbors may throw added strains upon 
family life. 

Threugh TV, rad‘o, movies, and comics children are fed a heavy 
diet of violence and crime. Although it is generally pointed out 
that law and order eventually prevail in these presentations, the life 
of the underworld is frequently glamorized in the process. Lawless- 
ness and evil are overcome only by brute force. The witnesses have 
testified that the constant viewing of crime and horror in the various 
forms of mass media has a noticeable impact on youth and youth’s 
behavior patterns. 

That it has some influence is manifest in the play and garb of 
children. The old western tradition of checking your gun at the 
door is now literally carried on in the elementary classroom. The 
subcommittee has had called to its attention instances in which 
youngsters are required to leave their play shooting irons outside the 
classroom, indicating the effect of mass media western programs upon 
such children. 

I do want to say, however, there is much good and many commend- 
able programs presented in the movies and on TV insofar as the needs 
of our children and the reconstituting of the family circle are con- 
cerned. 

6. Our investigations and hearings have shown that there are cer- 
tain contributing factors to juvenile delinquency that needed special 
attention. For example, in some cities, excessive drinking of alcoholic 
beverages by juveniles was tolerated. Some restaurants and coe ‘ktail 
lounges permitted juveniles tg drink without any attempt to check 
on the age of the persons involved. I need not elaborate on the impact 
that the drinking of alcoholic beverages has on youth, and it is a con- 
tributing factor toward the c ommitting of delinquent acts. 

Testimony showed that one of the most sinister of all deliquency 
problems was that of narcotic addiction among children. An area 
where there is a concentration of population and one where there is 

easy accessibility to importation of narcotics, such as seaports and 
areas near the international borders, proves to be an area where the 
narcotic addiction among juveniles is most prevalent. It may be added 
that many cities have been doing better in restricting these vices. 
66578—55——_4 
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7. Indecent, lewd, and pornographic material reaching the youth of 
our Nation has been emphatically emphasized in recent hearings be- 
fore the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee. A nationwide business, 
estimated at $350 million, is thriving today because of the inadequacy 
of our laws, and the administration of those laws, to cope with the 
problem. 

And, also, the inadequacy of our Federal laws until about 10 days 
ago. 

Our subcommittee has had much evidence presented as to the effect 
that such mass media as television programs, movies, radio, and hor- 
ror and crime comics have on our youth and its relationship to the 
increase in juvenile delinquency in this country. 

There is no doubt in my mind, nor could there be any doubt in the 
minds of the Members of the Congress of the United States, that 
juvenile delinquency has increased far out of proportion and that 
effective means of combating it must be undertaken. I have heard 
people say that this is the job of the parent, of the school, of the imme- 
diate neighborhood. However, that is what may be known as a piece- 
meal approach to the problem. 

A letter from a religious leader states as follows: 

A total community effort is the only answer to the crime problem. And there 
is not a single city today which is using all of its resources in combating crime 
and juvenile delinquency. Wherever one turns, the operation is a piecemeal one. 

It is time for the piecemeal effort to be put to a stop and for con- 
structive, well-coordinated programs to be put into effect. 

It is interesting to note that not until 1945 did the New York State 
Legislature pass the first law creating the official State youth com- 
mission. Very few States in the Union have followed the example, 
and those few States are the larger and richer ones. Even so, they 
agree that the financial burden on them is great. It is the concern 
of the Federal Government, for the protection of the youth of our 
Nation and the future of America, to present a nationwide program to 
help all of the 48 States to provide a well-coordinated program to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency. That is one of the principal objectives of 
S. 728. 

The importance of the objectives of S. 728 is beyond question and 
I think that we can all agree on the importance of those objectives. 
The times demand that we take action to check the appalling nation- 
wide upsurge in juvenile delinquency. There is a great unanimity of 
opinion which prevails as to the kinds of activities that should be 
undertaken by the Federal Government to assist in the problem. 

To achieve the objectives which are, and should be, above con- 
troversy, we should approach this legislation with a determination 
that we shall not permit any differences over petty details to prevail 
over our concern for the well-being of tens of thousands of American 
children. 

I am not urging favorable action on this matter from pride of 
authorship of S. 728, but I do have deep-feeling concern that the Con- 
gress act promptly to pass legislation which would achieve the objec- 
tives which are so generally accepted. 

It is, I believe, highly significant to note that the legislative branch, 
acting through the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency, and the executive branch pursued their investigations in their 
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own way but they both arrived at the same destination—recommend- 
ing legislation to achieve the same objectives. 

I, therefore, call the attention of this subcommittee to the fact that 
you do not really have two separate proposals, but you do have two 
bills which scek to achieve essentially the same objectives. These two 
bills seek to achieve these objectives in the main through the same 
methods. 

There are some details of method on which S. 728 and S. 894 differ 
but basically those differences, as I am sure you will find, are both 
aimed at the achievement of the same goals. Certainly, we are vitally 
interested in the end goal of saving young people. 

Let us turn briefly to examination of the objectives that both pieces 
of proposed legislation would seek to achieve. Both bills would make 
funds available for three different but closely related purposes. I 
would like for you to look at these purposes in the light of problems 
found by the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee. Those are the 
problems that the legislation is designed to meet. 

First, grants for training: S. 728 has provision for grants for train- 
ing. S. 894 has provision for grants for training. Although there 
are slight differences in the method for the granting of funds to the 
States, the common objective of both bills is to get the money out to 
the States so that people can be trained to fight juvenile delinquency 
with the utilization of all available knowledge at their disposal. 

Why do both bills emphasize the importance of training personnel ? 
Because the training of greater numbers of qualified personnel to staff 
prevention and treatment agencies means it will be necessary to ex- 
pand certain training programs and to launch new ones. 

Schools of social work, law schools, sociology and psychology de- 
partments all provide training which partially prepares people for 
work in the delinquency field. Almost without exception, however, 
the training offered needs to be supplemented in terms of content and, 
in some instances, in methodology to qualify personnel for certain 
functions within the field. Many institutions and police departments 
ettempt to provide some on-the-job training and orientation and al- 
though such training is valuable, it is no substitute for the intensive 
and comprehensive training of persons assigned the crucial task of 
protecting and rehabilitating children in trouble. 

Federal funds are necessary to remove the bottleneck to improving 
the Nation’s attack upon juvenile delinquency which has been imposed 
by the lack of trained and qualified personnel. 

Second, both bills provide for grants-in-aid to the States to fight 
juvenile delinquency. That provision is in keeping with the Juvenile 
Delinquency Sabcodhnittee’s findings after extensive hearings. 

It was found that while juvenile delinquency has increased serious- 
ly and widely in every type of American community during the past 
5 years, local efforts and programs to combat the problem fall far 
short of coping with it. Efforts in the local communities and States 
to enlarge existing programs and develop new ones to combat juvenile 
delinquency are seriously handicapped in several ways. There is 
oftentimes a lack of technical knowledge locally regarding what has 
and has not worked in other communities. 

Rapid strides have been made in technical knowledge which is not 
yet widely transmitted. Not only is the supply of qualified per- 
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sonnel insuflicient to staff even the existing services, but communities 
often lack the ready means necessary to produce the financial sup- 
port needed to expand or launch programs. 

To break through this kind of stalemate, the Federal Government 
must launch a three-pronged attack. It must provide increased con- 
sultation or re aid, it must give assistance in attracting and 
training personnel, and it must temporarily provide the risk capital 
needed for local organizations and agencies to launch and demonstrate 
the value of new services and programs. 

Again, 1. want to emphasize that this objective is the same in both 
bills. The differences relate to the type of State organization re- 
quired to administer the State plan. The Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee’s idea in S. 728 was that the administration of the plan 
must be in a State agency as widely representative of as many pro- 
fessions as are necessarily involved in the fight against delinquency. 

Under the provisions of S. 894, it was thought the coordination and 
the avoidance of duplication could be achieved through a State ad- 
visory body. 

These are essential differences in the methodology. 

The third objective of both bills is to provide for risk capital. 
The funds to be granted under such a program for demonstrations 
should be channeled to States through State councils or committees. 
These would be established by the governors or the legislators of the 
respective States for the purpose of cooperating in such a program. 

The State councils should include, but not be limited to, repre- 
sentatives of State and local agencies providing preventive and treat- 
ment services. The device of a State council or committee rather 
than an existing State agency is proposed here because a variety of 
types of agencies, organizations, and disciplines would participate 
in planning and carrying out the program. 

Although grants to a variety of State and local agencies might be 
approved by the State council, all such grants, to be most effective, 
should be predicated upon a State plan developed by the council and 
should be allocated according to needs and priorities stipulated in 
that plan. 

It is not contemplated that the Federal Government underwrite 
existing programs. Rather, funds made available to States for utili- 
zation as risk capital should be used solely to launch and temporarily 
support new services only. It is realized that any program which 
protects children from the ravages of neglect and rejection or from 
exposure to vice and lawlessness helps prevent juvenile delinquency. 

It is, therefore, these kinds of protective services which are basic 
and fundamental. It is proposed that the “risk capital” grants for 
demonstrations be directed to the establishment of services to achieve 
such purposes. It.is further recommended that the program itself 
be limited in duration to no more than 10 years, but that its value be 
reexamined at the end of 5 years and a report on the desirability of 
its extension be made to the Congress at that time. , 

Again it is noted that both bills have the same objective. The 
difference lies in how the money is to be allocated to the States. 

There are two other points that I want to stress in this matter. 
Both deal with administration of the proposed program. Both bills 
provide for an advisory committee. S. 728 spells out in considerable 
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details the organizations to be represented on the advisory council. 
S. 894 leaves it entirely within the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In the hearings and investigations held by the Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee, it Sian very apparent that there is much waste and 
duplication in the Nation’s efforts to combat juvenile delinquency 
because of a lack of coordination. 

An impressive array of national organizations and agencies are 
concerned and more or less active in comb: iting juvenile delinquency. 
These include religious organizations and agencies; youth-serving 
organizations, such as Boy Scouts, YMCA, and ¢ itizens’ groups such 
as parent-teacher associ: itions, women’s clubs, consultative agencies 
which provide technical consultation to States and local communities 
on one or more phases of delinquency control, such as the National 
Probation and Parole Association, the Child Welfare League of 
America, the American Public Welfare Association, the Industrial 
Areas Project, the Family Service Association of America, and the 
Children’s Bureau of the National Institute of Mental Health of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; and the professional 
organization with memberships consisting of persons whose profession 
is In some way related to the field such as the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the American Association of Social Workers, the National Coun- 
cil of Juvenile Delinquency Court Judges, the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, and the National Association of Training 
Schools and Juvenile Agencies. Forward movement in filling gaps 
and in extending present services is seriously handicapped by the lack 
of joint planning: among the agencies concerned. 

Where 8. 728, in the ‘printed copy as it appears before you, lists on 
page 3 a number of specific organizations which shall be represented 
by at least one representative, S. 894 leaves the question of selection 
of the advisor vy committee, as to profession: al background and affili- 
ation, entirely to the discretion of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. It has been suggested that this provision of S. 728 be 
amended to spell out various professional backgrounds of the per- 
sonnel to be represented on the advisory group. Some believe that 
such a change would assure a broader representation of professional 
personne] with the wealth of experience essential to obtaining the 
greatest possible contribution from the advisory committee. 

Title I of S. 728 provides for the establishment in the Department 
of Health, Rdtieatiofs and Welfare of an Office for Children and 
Youth, with the Chief of the Children’s Bureau acting as head of that 
Office. There is no similar provision in 8. 894. 

The reason for such a change would be to place the Children’s 
Bureau on the same level as other offices within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Thus, the Office for Children and 
Youth would be in a more advantageous position in presenting many 
of the problems dealing with youth than the Children’s Bureau within 
the Department. 

Much of what is proposed in this bill can be done by departmental 
order. There does not appear on the part of the present Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare any inclination 
to take such action. 

The benefit of this provision would be to bring about closer liaison 
between the Secretary and the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, and 
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to give the Children’s Bureau the status it deserves as a single agency 
in our Government serving the interests of our children in this great 
land of ours. 

It is a shame that the press had to report recently that within a year, 
the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has not even spoken to the Chief of the Children’s Bureau. In the 
planning of programs to help children, how can a Secretary under 
such circumstances plan intelligently on a program which would bene- 
fit children ? 

It would be the purpose under this proposed Office of Children and 
Youth to bring together all of the various sections in the Department 
that deal with children and the juvenile problem. For instance, now 
we have a separate project in the “pen called the delinquency 
program. It would bring together all of these. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, there has been a 
growing realization in many of our States and in many other countries 
that the problems of youth and youth opportunity and the prevention 
and combating of juvenile delinquency are of such great importance 
that some of our States have set up cabinet positions on youth affairs. 
Some of our States feel that it is of sufficient importance to have a 
cabinet officer dealing with the youth of the Nation, as a great overall 
project. 
eckmaile I think there is a lot of merit in that, but at least there 
should be an office, an important function with an elevated status in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare which will bring 
together all of the agencies and branches dealing with this problem 
and give it better recognition and a more important place. 

Title II of S. 728 provides for the establishment of a Federal 
Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency. This Advisory Council, 
consisting of the Secretary, the Attorney General of the United States, 
or his designee, also includes 20 members appointed by the Secretary. 

The purpose of the Council is to review applications for special 
projects submitted to the Secretary under title V of this act and to 
recommend suitable projects to the Secretary for grants under such 
title. The purpose in creating this Council is to get the expert 
knowledge of the leaders in the many fields ose with juvenile 
delinquency, education, and related areas, who will be in a position 
to give valuable assistance to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in matters necessary to administer properly said act. 

Title III of S. 728 provides for grants to the States to strengthen 
and improve programs. It provides a $3 million appropriation for 
the next fiscal year and for each of the following 6 years such sums 
as Congress may determine. The purpose of the appropriation is 
to provide to the States funds to strengthen and improve statewide 
programs to combat juvenile delinquency. As pointed out earlier, 
very few States have State youth commissions established by law, 
hence there is the greater need for this bill. 

Most of the States, however, do have some agency which can qualify 
under said bill to carry out the purpose intended. ; 

Title IV of S. 728 provides for grants for the training of personnel 
ee. jy ht or preparing for employment, in programs for the control 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency, or for the development of 
courses for such training, including the establishment and maintenance 
of such fellowships and traineeships. 
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I might mention projects like forest camps, projects such as have 
been carried on in Kansas for finding special employment for boys 
and girls who come out of detention or penal institutions where they 
deserve special rehabilitation efforts. There are special problems in 
youth employment during the summertime such as we have seen so 
well done in Philadelphia and in some other cities and States. There 
are special projects in connection with narcotics, preventing narcotics 
from getting to our young people, and certain related problems. 

One of the glowing cae the field of delinquency is the need 
for trained personnel in many categories in both the preventive and 
correctional aspects of the delinquency problem. There is much evi- 
dence in our investigations and hearings to bear out this point. 

Title V of S. 728 provides for special projects for the purpose of 
demonstrating improved techniques and practices for the control and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. The object of this provision is 
to encourage special projects which, in the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, hold promise 
of making a substantial contribution to the strengthening of programs 
for the control or treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Title VI of S. 728 provides for certain activities in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare which would serve the purpose for 
which the bill was introdiced. These include the following: 

To make such studies, investigations, demonstrations, and reports 
as will promote the strengthening of programs for the control and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency ; . 

To cooperate with and render technical assistance to States in 
matters relating to programs for the control and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency ; 

To disseminate information as to studies, investigations, demonstra- 
tions, and reports; and 

To provide short-term courses of training and instruction in tech- 
nica] matters relating to the control and treatment of juvenile de- 
linquency, et cetera. 

It is respectfully submitted that S. 728 will materially aid State 
and local programs for the control and treatment of juvenile de- 
linquency in the United States. Our hearings are replete with testi- 
mony showing that in order for juvenile delinquency to be controlled 
and treated properly, it must be done on a systematic, all-inclusive 

lan, with the coordinated efforts of all interested groups from a 
Vational, State, and local level. 

These bills, both of them, provide for $4 million or $5 million a 
year. S. 894 has $3 million for 1 year and then it goes to $5 million. 
S. 728 provides for $3 million for grants-in-aid to the States and $1 
million a year for training programs. 

These are small amounts, indeed, for the Federal Government to 
appropriate to start bringing about a coordinated effort. As the 
chairman of this committee said, if we don’t spend some money now 
to give our children better opportunity and to provide better pro- 
rrams and facilities, we are going to spend it for institutions and Jails 
ater. 

This small appropriation will pay tremendous dividends. Of that 
there can be no question. It will bring together the activity of many 
groups, many segments, levels of our Government—Federal, State, 
and local authorities—working together. 
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It will also bring to the attention of local people and parents, 
school and church people, what the situation is and how the problem 
must be met. 

And IT have always felt when the American people know the full 
facts, they will find substantial ways to correct these difficulties. 

S. 728 has been considered for some time by our committee. I hope 
that it will be enacted, or if there are some provisions of S. 894 which, 
to the committee of course, seem preferable, we have no pride of 
authorship, but we do hope that something along the lines of one 
or the other of these bills may be reported out during this ae 

Chairman Lenman. Senator Kefauver, thank you very much, in- 
deed, for your very interesting statement. I know that my colleagues 
and I have a number of questions to ask you so that we can be further 
informed with regard to these two bills and the purposes which you 
and the other sponsors have in mind. The questions which we wish 
to address to you will take some little time. 

Senator Watkins is here and has told me that he wishes to make a 
brief statement. I don’t know whether you would be willing to yield 
to Senator Watkins. 

Senator Keravuver. I certainly would be happy to. Mr. Chairman, 
Senator Watkins and I both are faced with the same situation. I 
guess they can’t get a quorum at the Judiciary unless we get over there. 

Senator Warkrns. That is correct, and that is one reason why I 
don’t care to speak long this morning. If the Senator would yield 
just a moment. 

Senator Keravuver. Yes. Mr. Chairman, let me say Mr. Bobo and 
Mr. Chumbris, our counsel and associate counsel, are here, and I 
would be happy to come back at some later time and answer questions, 

Chairman Lenman. When I said “some time,” we will make it as 
short as possible. 

Senator Watkins? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Senator Warxtns. Mr. Chairman, I am deeply interested in this 
whole problem of juvenile delinquency. 

I have a deep conviction, of course, that juvenile delinquency begins 
in the home. If the homes were all properly run, we wouldn’t have 
juvenile delinquents. There would be a few cases, but not many. 

I have been concerned also with what to do with delinquents after 
we find we have them. 

I have been a judge in a court that had criminal jurisdiction and 
supervision over a juvenile court, and it was a real problem to know 
what to do with these young delinquents after they had been found 
guilty, and we wanted to take steps to restore them, or at least to get 
them on the right paths so they would become fine citizens. 

My State has an industrial school where these juvenile delinquents, 
the worst of them, those who have committed rather grave offenses, 
are sent. We have attempted in the last few years to put them out 
in summer camps in the forests of the State. That program has 
worked very well. 

In our area the climate is such, however, that camps can’t stay a 
open more than 4 months. That presents the problem as to what to 
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do with them during the other 8 months. That is one of the reasons 
why I think further study is required. std ae: 

I introduced a bill that would provide for these rehabilitation 
camps in the forests. I have conferred with my people at home within 
the last few days, and I think we ought to give this whole problem a 
great deal more study before we actually attempt to pass any legisla- 
tion on a national scale. 

Juvenile delinquency is a real problem, and I am satisfied that all 
of us want to do something about it, but we want to do the best thing 
and the right thing when we do make that effort. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity. 

Senator Purret.. I wonder if I might ask the Senator one question, 
because I am véry much interested in this, as we all are. 

What was your experience, limited as it was out there, on this newer 
approach where these fellows and girls, too, unfortunately, that have 
finished their time for which they have to be incarcerated and are sent 
to these camps, what is the record of rehabilitation in those cases as 
compared with those who went to vocational schools ¢ 

Senator Watkins. Well, it is difficult to tell now because the camps 
have only been in operation about 2 years, and it takes a longer period 
of time to find out just what the results have been in each case. 

Obviously you can’t tell in 2 years. They seem to be doing all mght. 
They seem to be trying to make fine citizens out of themselves. They 
have really got to do it themselves. 

After all, you can put the proper environment around them and that 
helps, but it has got to come from within before you get any real 
reformation. 

Senator Purre.u. I wondered whether or not you or the officials out 
there, Senator, had noticed the change in attitude because of this work 
in the forest ? 

Senator Warkins. Yes; they have. They report to me that it has 
been very salutary. The effects have been good. How long that will 
continue, I don’t know, but it is more than a matter of 1 or 2 years with 
these young people. It has got to be for a long period of time. 

Senator Purret,. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Lenman. I just want to ask one question. I understand 
perfectly that you can’t possibly form any authoritative judgment on 
the basis of 1 or 2 years’ experience, but 1 know you have been deeply 
interested in this. 

You have kept in touch with it closely. Can you say that in your 
opinion and in the opinion of those who have been administering this 
program, that there is ground for encouragement and grounds for 
feeling that there may be a very useful purpose served by continuing 
and enlarging this kind of a program not only in Utah but in other 
parts of the country ¢ 

Senator Warxrys. I think there very definitely is room for en- 
couragement. 

The experience they have had in the few years that these camps have 
been in operation shows that. We have had an industrial school for a 
good many years, for probably 50 or 60 years in the State. It has done 
a oo deal of good, but we have to do something better than that. 

Ve are satisfied that the industrial school isn’t doing the full job, 
and there must be something more done. Of course, as I have indi- 
cated earlier in my statement the real solution is the American home. 
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It is difficult to correct what happens in the home or to overcome 
deficiencies in the home. That is where the child gets his first im- 
pulses, his first directional helps, and if he doesn’t get them started 
right there, it is very difficult later on to correct it. The school can’t 
take it over as a full burden, and neither can the church. 

I have a strong feeling also that whatever program is done, should 
be done within the States themselves, under State direction and largely 
financed by State governments. 

As a matter of fact most States are in a far better position to 
finance a program of that kind than is the Federal Government. I 
am not very much in favor of the Federal Government putting up 
a lot of money on these programs, because education and training 
and rehabilitation programs, for the most part, should be taken care 
of by the States themselves and by the local communities. My State 
is attempting to do just that. 

Senator Purrety. Senator, may I make an observation? The work 
that you have been doing so far in this field, and I feel that this new 
proposal of yours has a great deal of merit, it isn’t the whole answer, 
but I think it is a part of it. 

Senator Warxrns. It is one we want to study further. 

Senator Purreti. Yes; but all of the work has been done without 
Federal aid in your State? 

Senator Warkrns. Oh, yes; and the State has been able to carry 
the load. Of course, we don’t have too many delinquents in Utah, 
but we do have some. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much, indeed, Senator. 

Senator Warxrns. I had in mind when I introduced my bill that 
many of our forests are Federal property, and we might have to have 
some direct Federal authorization before we could establish and 
operate these camps in Federal forests. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Kefauver, I want to express my appreciation to you for 
the courtesy you have shown to Senator Watkins before this committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ESTES KEFAUVER—Resumed 


Senator Kerauver. May I introduce Mr. Bobo, Mr. Chairman, my 
colleague. 

Chairman Leuman. You pointed out some differences in the two 
bills which you have discussed, and a great many similarities, at least 
in purpose and in general procedure. 

Whee do you think is the outstanding advantage of your bill over 
894 ¢ 

Senator Keravver. I think the first provision, title I, the establish- 
ment of an Office for Children and Youth in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

As it is now, it is just a Children’s Bureau, way down the line. In 
order to bring together all of the activities in the Department into 
one Office and to give some importance to that Office so as to effect 
better liaison and be more effective in dealing with States and other 
organizations, I think it is quite imperative that this be done. 

Chairman Leaman. As I understand it, whereas 894 left the struc- 
ture of the administration to the decision of the Secretary of Health, 
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Education, and Welfare, you specifically establish the kind of admin 
istrative machinery that should be set up by providing for an Office 
of Children and Youth. 

Senator Keravver. That’s correct. 

Chairman Leuman. To be known as the Bureau of Juvenile Delin- 
quency, and that Bureau is to be headed by a Director to be appointed 
by the Secretary. 

Senator Kerauver. No; it is to be known as the Office of Children 
and Youth. 

Chairman Lenman. Children and Youth? 

Senator Keravuver. Yes. 

Chairman Lenman. And how would that be composed?’ Whvu 
would be serving on that under your bill? 

Senator Kerauver. Under this bill the chief would be appointed 
by the Secretary, by Mrs. Hobby at the present time. She would 
be an Assistant Secretary of the Department, and it would be on the 
same basis then as the Public Health Service, and the Office of Educa- 
tion and the Social Security Administration. 

Chairman Lenman. Do I understand in the Office for Children 
and Youth there would be lodged the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau 
of Juvenile Delinquency, and possibly other bureaus? 

Senator Kerauver. That is correct, and I would think certainly 
those two would immediately be lodged there, and as time went on, 
other efforts in this field would not be spread out generally in the 
Department. They would be brought into this Office. 

think also that there could be some coordination, better coordina- 
tion with the Social Security Administration, which does have some- 
thing to do with children also. 

And then another part about it is that when this new Office is 
created, this new Division, there is provided here for an advisory 
council in section 201. We name the members of certain associations 
who should be on the advisory council. There has been some objec- 
tion to naming the organizations as such, and a suggestion that on 
the advisory council be a person who has had rehabilitation expe- 
rience, a person who has had medical experience, a person who has 
had juvenile court experience, a person who has had different types 
of experience. 

And this advisory council would greatly strengthen the position of 
the Division in the Federal Government. Those are the two prin- 
cipal differences which I think are quite important. 

Chairman Leaman. Senator, in your opinion, is delinquency a 
national problem following more or less the same pattern, built on 
the same causes more or less throughout the country, or do you see it 
simply as a series of disconnected local problems? 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, undoubtedly it is a national 
problem in every strata of society and all sections of our country, 
all parts of the country have about the same experiences. 

t is a national problem, and we have found also that it is a matter 
in which more people are interested in doing something about, but 
have less guidance than any big problem that I know of. 

We find a lot of agencies working at cross-purposes. We find a lot 
of States that don 


t know the good experiences that some other 
State has had. We find a lot of money, of course not enough money, 
being spent, but sometimes there will be duplication in expenditures. 
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We feel that with the greater importance to this Office and with an 
advisory council such as is recommended here, that there would be 
a better understanding of the overall problem and less duplication and 
less confusion. 

Chairman Lenman. Have you found any substantial uniformity in 
the handling of the problem in different communities with substan- 
tially the same conditions to cope with ? 

In other words, is there any substantial uniformity with regard to 
the handling of the problem in New York and in Chicago and in 
Philadelphia, or do each one of those communities go their own way ? 

Senator Keravuver. Of course, there are many things that are being 
done similarly in all the communities. Many of our communities 
have excellent juvenile courts. Many of them have boards that take 
control of a first offender. But generally each one is going its own 
way doing it in a different way. 

hairman Lenman. In your study of this situation—and nobody 
has studied it more thoroughly than you—do you form the opinion 
that most States have sufficient initiative as well as sufficient financial 
resources to conduct a comprehensive and far-reaching program 
against juvenile delinquency without Federal aid ¢ 

Senator Kerauver. Most States do not have sufficient finances avail- 
able. Most States do not have the information and direction that 
they need. 

Federal aid as provided in these bills in the grants-in-aid for special 
programs and in-service training is imperative, in my opinion, and 
1 think it would contribute much to strengthen and help the States 
get on with better programs. 

Chairman Leuman. In your investigations, did you reach any con- 
clusions as to the specific field or fields of Federal responsibility and 
possibility of Federal assistance to the States and communities 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. Of course, by the nature of the case, we 
have certain direct responsibilities, such as the narcotics problem. 
Then as to what goes over the airwaves on radio and television, how 
interstate commerce is used, as to the carrying of pornographic litera- 
ture and films and this filth from one State to the other. 

We have definite problems which we have not met, but I am happy 
to say that a bill recommended by this committee has now been enacted 
into law that plugs one loophole as to pornography. 

But the Federal Government has ae appreciated, in the social 
security program, that it does have a responsibility for what happens 
outside of those fields to our youths, aa we think there is a Federal 
responsibility to be of guidance to the States in helping coordinate 
their problems, helping them secure the trained personnel to carry 
it out, and to assist States in special projects and programs where they 
are not able to finance it themselves, and that is true in many instances. 

Chairman Leuman. What isn’t quite clear to me in either one of 
these bills is who would initiate these plans. Would they be initiated 
by the States and submitted to the Federal Government for approval ? 

Senator Kerauver. It is contemplated under 728 that a council 
would be appointed—and some of our States have already set them 
up—in the various States, to determine what programs they wanted, 
and that would qualify under the general act. 
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Then the programs would be submitted to the head of the bureau 
and to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and under 
standards which would have been worked up there, and then of course 
the projects would be reviewed individually. They would be approved 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

And it provides also for a method of distribution—607 (b) on page 
14 provides for distribution of the Federal share among the States, 
which follows generally the Hill-Burton formula. 

Chairman Lenman. I may have one or two further questions to ask 
you, but in the meantime I am going to yield to my colleague, Senator 
McNamara. é 

Senator McNamara. Senator Kefauver, I want to join in what 
the chairman has said. 

Your testimony is certainly going to be very helpful. We recognize 
the vast experience you have had in this field, and we appreciate your 
being here to help the committee. ; 

I was wondering, going back to the historic start of this constant in- 
crease that you are referring to, I think you said by about 1960 there 
would be approximately a million and three-quarter children in this 
‘ategory of juvenile delinquency ; is that right / 

Senator Kerauver. We said 1,700,000, if the present upward trend 
continues. 

Senator McNamara. Yes, that is what I had in mind. When did 
you find this increase started, to a large degree? Was it in the postwar 
era? 

Senator Kerauver. The sharp upward trend started about 1948, but 
the upswing began right after the war. 

Senator McNamara. Did you find justification in your investigation 
for the charge that is so frequently made, that there seems to be some 
relationship between the problem of juvenile delinquency and the atti- 
tude of children toward their parents? I refer to it as a breakdown of 
respect for parents or for mi wet generally. Do you think that is a 
fact ? 

Senator Keravuver. Yes; I think it is relationship with the parents 
and the kind of influence that parents have; if you had to pick out one 
big thing in this picture, I think that would be it. 

But I want to say to you, Senator McNamara, that the more we have 
gone into this problem, the more diffused it becomes. 

We find that what might be a cause in the case of one child may not 
be a cause in the case of another. The more we have hearings, the 
greater number of causes we find to exist. 
~ And we find that people sometimes believe in one community or one 
section that one thing is the cause, and if they can just eliminate that, 
their whole problem is going to be solved, whereas there are so many 
of them it requires a broad effort. 

But of course the home, the church, and the school—and in the home 
I am including housing, too—are very important. 

Senator McNamara. I am sure those are all a part of the problem. 
No doubt this cold-war era and the hot wars we have been through 
are contributing factors because of the mothers leaving homes to go 
into industry and commercial jobs and the children having been more 
or less neglected comparatively in those days. 
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Senator Keravver. That has had a good deal to do with it, and the 
fact that the fathers of many of the teen-agers today were away in 
the service during their children’s early years, and that has contributed 
to the problem. 

Senator McNamara. Do you think from your studies of the prob- 
lem that the lack of respect for law and order that was generated 
during the prohibition era has been a real contribution to the problem, 
the fact that the parents pretty generally disregarded the laws of those 
days Don’t you think some of it is traceable to such starts? 

Senator Kerauver. We have had a good deal of testimony to the 
effect that that is true, that that has contributed substantially to 
adult delinquency which in turn has had its effect upon the young 
people of today. 

Senator McNamara. Naturally it would. These parents of today 
were the children of the prohibition era. They have grown up since 
1930. 

Senator Keravuver. That’s right. 

Senator McNamara. And if the parents had disrespect for law and 
order, it was passed on down. 

I read recently an interesting article in some magazine about a study 
rade in San Francisco and New York City, which pointed out the 
almost complete lack of this problem in certain elements of these 
communities, notably the Chinese communities where there were large 
concentrations of Chinese, and the article stressed the fact that the 
respect that they had traditionally for their elders was probably a 
factor. 

Have you had any occasion to check that phase of the problem? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, we have. We have found that in those 
sections where they teach—and it is part of their life to have utmost 
respect for their parents—there is very little delinquency. 

Senator McNamara. Almost none. 

Senator Kerauver. Almost none; that’s right. 

Senator McNamara. That is certainly noteworthy when you are 
considering how the problem started, and I presume that you have 
given consideration to that in the presentation of your bill. 

I think that about concludes my immediate questions, Mr. Chairman. 
I again want to say that I think Senator Kefauver and his associates 
have made a fine contribution in the presentation of their bill, and 
I again want to express my appreciation to him for being here. 

Chairman Lenman. Senator Purtell. 

Senator Purre... Senator Kefauver, I, too, want. to tell you how 
much I appreciate the great work you have done in this field as well 
as Senator Hendrickson last year, who carried on exhaustive work 
and we are indebted to both you and your associates and to Senator 
Hendrickson, who initiated the studies, I think. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, Senator Hendrickson was the chairman 
last year, and cosponsor. I joined him in the resolution which 
brought about the creation of this committee in the last Congress. He 
made a noteworthy contribution. 

He held hearings all over the Nation and much good has come 
from those hearings, and the report that Senator Hendrickson filed. 
And this bill which, as I said in the beginning, the idea, the provi- 
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sions in 728 were part of the recommendations by Senator Hendrick 
son. 

Senator Purreiy. Yes. 

Senator, one thing I am a little disturbed about: first, we are try 
ing to find a solution to a problem that we haven't as yet found a 
solution to. We are working at it. 

I do hope that because of the bills that are pending here, asking 
for Federal assistance in this, that the public doesn’t get the view that 
this problem which hasn’t been saleed yet can now be thrown on to 
the Federal shoulders and it will be solved there. 

Actually, the money that we can give can only partly satisfy the 
need for organization at the State level. Isn't this a problem, Sena- 
tor, that starts with the family, the church, and the schools, if they 
could solve it, that that is the place that it should be solved, and then 
the local community and then the State and then of course the Fed- 
eral Government ? 

And I do hope that out of these hearings—which are certainly going 
to be of great benefit in trying to find some answers—that the public 
doesn’t get the idea that we at the Federal level have the solutions 
or can supply the solutions. We can simply supply some money to 
help the States and the local communities and the organizations in- 
terested in trying to find the solution. 

Is that correct, Senator? 

Senator Kreravuver. You are entirely correct, and I am glad you 
have stressed it at this point. 

We have in all of our hearings and public statements said exactly 
what you have said, that it is fundamentally a local problem and that 
they should not get the idea that the Federal Government is going 
to assume it or take it over, or that we can do so. 

But I do think that there is an important place for overall coordi- 
nation, planning, and guidance which the Federal Government must 
furnish. 

Senator Purreitx. So that while we recognize it as a national prob- 
lem, it isn’t solely a national problem, isn’t that correct 

Senator Keravver. It is largely a local responsibility. 

Senator Purrett. Thank you, Senator. I have no more questions. 
I want to commend the Senator for the excellent work he has done. 

Senator Keravuver. Thank you very much, Senator Purtell. 
Chairman Lenman. Senator Kefauver, I am rather astonished at 

the small amount of money that is asked for in both of these bills. 
This money is to be used on a nationwide basis, and it is to help all 
48 States and the Territories and go down into the communities. I 
believe your bill calls for 3 million a year plus $1 million for training. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, that is correct. 

Chairman Lenman. Do you believe the money provided in these 
bills is, in any way, adequate to fulfill our wiaienal responsibilities ? 

And you have already testified that you felt that there was a great 
national responsibility. 

Senator Keravuver. Senator Lehman, you will notice that S. 728 
rovides $3 million the first year and then such amounts thereafter 
or 6 years during a test period as the Congress might appropriate. 

This $4 million would do such tremendous good that we have kept 
the amount low to avoid the very thing that Senator Purtell was 
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apprehensive about, so that it would be more in the guidance and 
direction and the coordinating and assisting where a State has already 
done its best and there are still some programs that ought to be 
carried out. 

And we have made the amount low because frequently we felt there 
would be a better chance of getting this, and these amounts are the 
amounts that officials of fine organizations who are back of this kind 
of legislation have talked about. 

Chairman Lenman. Well, I think the amount of $3 million for the 
grants of special projects is a debatable sum, and I realize how difficult 
it is to get money from Congress. But I want to point out that in 
my opinion almost the most important part of your bill is title IV, 
grants to training of personnel. In that only $1 million is asked for 
which would be available for grants to States and public and other 
nonprofit institutions of higher learning for the paying of costs of 
training personnel employed, or preparing of employment for control 
and treatment of the program of juvenile delinquency, or the develop- 
ment of courses for such training, including the establishment and 
maintenance of such fellowships and eh 

When we had the bill up for Federal aid to the physicially handi- 
‘apped, we provided for what, in my opinion, was an extremely nig- 
gardly sum for the training of personnel to carry on that program 
and the training of adequate personnel. It seems to me the treatment 
and the rehabilitation of the physically handicaped and in this would 
depend very much on the trained personnel that can be provided. 

I was shocked when we provided only $1 million for the training of 
personnel for the physically handicapped, because it was perfectly 
evident that the more people we could train to train others, the more 
people we could rehabilitate. 

Senator Keravuver. That is right. 

Chairman Lenman. And it seems to me that it is perfectly evident 
that the same situation is apparent in this situation. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, I do not know 

Senator Purretni. I would like to interrupt and say that we must 
get over this idea that just because we can supply millions of dollars 
that is the answer to the problem. 

For instance, if we gave you $100 million today for the program, 
could you guarantee that you could cure juvenile delinquency here? 

Senator Kerauver. Well, I think $100 million spent in the channels 
suggested in the bills would certainly bring about remarkable results. 

My feeling is that we need a little amount so very badly to start 
this program ; and then let us see how it works, let us see how successful 
it is going to be. 

I think that the Congress will be highly pleased with the good 
purpose that the small amounts were placed to. Of course, I would 
like to see the amount larger but somehow in this kind of legislation 
it is difficult to secure appropriations. 

Senator Purreti. Well, Senator, are we not almost hitting one of 
the troubles with this problem of juvenile delinquency, the idea that 
money will cure all of the problems? I know that that idea that 
money will cure all of the problems is one of the problems itself, with 
juvenile delinquency today. Money will not cure—— 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Purtell, in fairness, I do not think that 
any thinking person claims that money will cure it, alone. 
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Senator Purrety. Money enters into it, and I expect that the desire 
for money is one of the reasons for a lot of juvenile delinquency. 

Chairman Lenman. Well, Senator, I think that our colleague has 
not asked the question very clearly. Of course, I do not think that 
$100 million or $1 billion will cure juvenile delinquency, all juvenile 
delinquency 

Senator Purre.y. I will say that I did not intend to say that I 
thought so, but a lot of other people think so. 

Chairman Leuman. If the Senator will permit me to finish my 
statement. I have the floor. 

I do not think that $100 million would cure all of the physically 
handicapped or rehabilitate all of the physically handicapped, but I 
am pointing out here just what I have been pointing out for years 
in connection with the rehabilitation of the physically handicapped. 
Here we have in this country over 2 million crippled people who are 
not being rehabilitated, or most of them are not; we are increasing 
that number by 250,000 a year; and all we are doing today is to a 
to help 50,000 or 60,000, 

In other words, we are not even taking care of one-fifth of the 
number of the annual increase, much less making any kind of an im- 
pact on the backlog. 

Now, I am afraid that we may be doing exactly the same thing 
here. The bottleneck, in my opinion, in all of these things is trained 
personnel. This is exactly the bottleneck when it comes to turning 
out good doctors, trained teachers, and so forth. You have to have 
the teachers. 

But, under this, all we are providing or suggesting to provide is, in 


my opinion, an inadequate amount for the training of personnel em- 
ployed or preparing to be amprenen in these programs for the control 


and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Senator Purre.t.. Senator, just a minute, please. I do not think 
that this is the place to discuss this question of the physically handi- 
capped program, but I do think that the rest of it should be included, 

Actually, Senator, we have a program now which we adopted and 
passed in the Senate and you voted for it, 1 am sure, which provides 
for 250,000 people being rehabilitated in the fifth year of the pro- 
gram, and that is the number of people who come into this field of the 
physically handicapped. We are rehabilitating, or will rehabilitate 
at the beginning of 1961, 250,000 a year, the number that are inea- 
pacitated. 

Now, the fact of the matter is that we have evidence to show that 
no matter how much money is supplied, we did not have the facilities 
to do the job adequately and completely, and the facilities take time 
and even if today you were to give one-half billion dollars to treat 
this problem of the juvenile delinquents, we would—why, today we 
do not even know what juvenile delinquency means, because different 
people have different ideas as to what juvenile delinquency is. 

I do hope that we can confine our remarks to the question before 
this committee, which is the matter of juvenile delinquency and the 
bills before us. 

Chairman Leuman. Yes. I acknowledge the criticism. 

Senator Purrett. And the correction. 

66578—55——5 
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Chairman LeHman. I do not agree with the correction. We are 
only rehabilitating 50,000 or 60,000 out of the great number we are 
getting annually. But that has nothing to do, I agree, with this par- 
ticular question, except I think it is comparable in this way: I think 
it is probably the same immediate problem that we have been facing 
in many of our activities here in the past several years. 

Just one other question, Senator. 

Do you not think it is important to bring into this picture the social 
agencies and give them a real vote, a voice? 

Senator Keravver. I think 

Chairman Lenman. In those agencies and related agencies? 

Senator Keravuver. I think it is very important, and that is what 
we have tried to do on the advisory committee. 

I might just give you this experience. We have had two confer- 
ences. We have had one conference of civic agencies like the Elks 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars and the Knights of Columbus, which 
was attended by key officials of 18 national organizations, representing 
several millions of members, and they formed a national conference 
to exchange information about what they were doing and to work 
together. 

hat has produced fine results. They have an overall national or- 
ganization, and they had their first meeting with us, and we followed 
up in cooperating with them. 

We have also had another conference with the welfare and social 
agencies concerned with efforts to combat juvenile delinquency, which 
was attended by representatives of some 25 groups. They exchanged 
their experiences and considered how they can work together in accom- 
plishing greater contributions in the effort to combat delinquency. 

So we think an advisory committee composed of people who have 
special knowledge of these social and welfare agencies would be a tre- 
mendous contribution. 

Chairman Leaman. And you would give such an advisory commit- 
tee on juvenile delinquency considerable latitude, would you not? 

Senator Keravver. Yes, indeed. 

Chairman Leuman. Thank you. Does the Senator have anything 
further? 

Senator Purrety. No; but I want to commend the Senator again 
for the job he is doing. We are indebted to the Senator for the infor- 
mation that he has brought to us. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you, Senator. Thank you, Senator 
Lehman. 

Chairman Lenman. I want to thank you for your testimony here 
today. I know of no man in this country who has given more con- 
structive effort to the subject of juvenile delinquency than the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee. 

Senator Keravuver. Thank you so much for your encouragement, 
Senator Lehman. 

Chairman LeHman. I have been advised that Senator Hennings 
will not be able to appear before us on the bill S. 1088 and the bill 
S. 728, but he has prepared a statement, and there being no objec- 
tion, the statement will be printed in the record. I will also place in the 
record at this point a statement by Senator Wiley on his bill, S. 894. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT ON S. 1088 py Senator HENNINGS 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to make a brief statement to 
behalf of S. 1088, to provide assistance to the States to return runaway chil- 
dren to their own communities in another State. In introducing this measure, 
I was joined by our colleague, the distinguished chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Delinquency, Senator Kefauver. 

One of the factors contributing to the incidence of juvenile delinquency in the 
United States is the large number of children who run away from home each 
year. It is estimated that over 200,000 run away each year and are appre- 
hended in other and frequently distant States. 

These runaway children while away from home are especially vulnerable to 
the damaging influence which may be exerted by every wrong type of companion 
he, or she, encounters. Exposed to the wrong type of companions and lacking 
financial support, many of these young people resort to stealing or engage in 
other illegal acts simply to obtain something to eat. Others commit various 
offenses against persons and property. 

We know that the runaway child is a child in a disturbed condition. In many 
instances, children—even very young children-—are picked up as vagrants by the 
juvenile officials and thrown into jail where they are exposed to the influence of 
hardened adult offenders. Sometimes these children are committed by local courts 
to local or State institutions as delinquents. Such commitments are frequently 
made in the States where they are apprehended because of lack of means to 
return them to their homes. Thus, a child has already acquired a record as a 
delinquent—a record that goes with him throughout his life. 

There is a great amount of variation on the part of State and local agencies 
throughout the United States in dealing with runaway children. Our committee 
has found that many unfortunate practices have developed because local agencies 
were not provided with the resources needed to handle the problem. 

We found, for example, that all too frequently runaway boys and girls, when 
apprehended, were transported to the State or county line and left to fend for 
themselves. 

In many instances, runaway children are held in jails or other undesirable 
quarters for considerable periods of time pending their return home. Despite 
the fact that a high percentage of runaway children have committed no other 
act than running away, they were reportedly held in security institutions until 
they were sent home or sometimes committed as delinquents in the State where 
they were apprehended. This is a costly and wasteful process, both in material 
and human resources. 

Our investigation has shown that the cost of maintaining runaway children in 
an institution greatly exceeds the amount which would be required to return 
them to their homes. In many instances, the authorities have been striving un- 
successfully to find some means to pay for their transportation to their homes. 

I believe that all parents and all of us who are concerned with the welfare of 
the young people of our country will agree that our goal should be to return the 
200,000 boys and girls, who run away each year, to their homes as promptly as 
possible. Each one of these young people that we can save from becoming de- 
linquent and drifting into a career of adult crime is a step in checking the na- 
tional problem of juvenile delinquency. 

The problem of runaway children is an intrastate, interstate, and national 
problem. The problem is of such seriousness and of such a nature that the Fed- 
eral responsibility in this matter be given careful consideration. I have devoted 
a great deal of thought and study to the problem, and I have become convinced 
that it cannot be solved without appropriate Federal legislation. 

It was for this reason that I introduced, with my distinguished colleague, Sen- 
ator Kefauver, S. 1088, which is designed to assist the States to return runaway 
children to their own communities in another State. 

In my judgment, this measure is a logical and practical approach to this 
problem, Because of the total inadequacy of existing statistical and other 
information in many of the several States, this bill would authorize $300,000 
for Federal assistance to the States in the form of payments to enable the 
States to survey the needs for provision to return runaway children to their 
own communities in another State, to study the adequacy of resources within 
the State to meet such needs, and to develop State plans for programs to 
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return runaway children to their own communities in another State. Sur- 
veys of this type are essential in order to gain a more accurate estimate of 
the situation and to enable us to deal with the problem in a logical manner. 

This bill provides that applications from the States would be made to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare who shall approve applications 
for funds for surveys, providing they comply with the three provisions in 
section 102 on page 2 of the bill. 

Section 103 of this bill provides that each State shall be entitled to the 
allotment of an amount based upon the ratio the child population of that State 
bears to the child population of the entire United States, except that no allot- 
ment to any State shall be less than $2,000. Within its allotment, each State 
may receive from the Federal Government 50 percent of the cost of such 
surveys with the State or other source to pay the other 50 percent of the cost. 
Responsibility for accounting and records is delegated to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This bill provides that certification for payments may be withheld if, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing, the Secretary finds that a State 
agency is not complying substantially with the provisions of this title or the 
terms and conditions of its application as approved, or that any funds have 
been diverted from the purposes for which they have been allotted or paid. 

Under the provisions of this bill, the final refusal of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to approve any application shall be subject to judicial 
review on the record, in the United States court of appeals for the circuit in 
which the State is located, in accordance with the provisions of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. 

Our bill further provides under title II (p. 5) for grants to the States for 
the purpose of assisting in providing for the return of runaway children (under 
the age of 18 at the time found) to their own communities in another State. 
It is our recommendation in this measure that the amount to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, should be $2 million, and for each of 
the following 9 fiscal years such sums as the Congress may determine. The 
amounts appropriated would be allotted by the Secretary on the basis of appli- 
cations setting forth the State program for the return of runaway children and 
such additional information as regulations established by the Secretary may re- 
quire, but the allotment to a State for any fiscal year shall not exceed the amount 
derived by relating the child population in such State to the total child popula- 
tion in the United States. Our bill further provides that the amount of any 
allotment to any State for any fiscal year which the State certifies will not 
be required for the program, shall be available for allotment from time to time 
to other States. The Secretary will determine the needs of those States for 
amounts in excess of allotments otherwise available. All such amounts shall 
be allotted for purposes included under this section on the basis of each State’s 
application therefor, after taking into consideration the child population of each 
such State. 

Within its allotment, each State shall be entitled to payment in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary for one-half of the cost of maintaining such 
children for a period not to exceed 7 days pending arrangements for their re- 
turn, for the cost of transporting such children back to their own communities 
in another State, and for the costs of administration. 

It is permissible under our bill for State agencies to provide such services 
directly or by arrangement with other State or local public agencies. 

Definite provision is made in the bill for computing and paying the amounts 
to the States. The Secretary shall estimate the amount to be paid to the State 
based on reports filed by the States containing an estimate of the total sum to be 
expended and stating, as well, the amount appropriated or made available by the 
States for such expenditures. If this amount is less than the total sum of 
such estimated expenditures, the States shall show the source or sources from 
which the difference is expected to be derived. The Secretary may make such 
investigations as are deemed necessary. 

The Secretary shall then certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the amount 
estimated, reduced or increased as the case may be, by any sum by which the 
Secretary finds that his estimate for any prior quarter was greater or less than 
the amount which should have been paid to the State for such period, except 
to the extent that such sum has been applied to make the amount certified for 
any prior period greater or less than the amount estimated by the Secretary 
for such prior period and reduced by a sum equivalent to the pro rata above to 
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which the United States is equitably entitled, of the net amount recovered from 
parents or other sources during any prior period by the State with respect to 
maintenance and transportation furnished. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall thereupon, through the fiscal service of the Treasury Department and before 
audit by the General Accounting Office, pay to the State the amount certified. 

As with the provision for withholding of certification of funds for surveys, the 
Secretary, after reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing to a State agency, 
shall withhold certification if it is found that such State agency is not complying 
substantially with the provisions of this title or the terms and conditions of its 
application, or that any funds paid to such State agency have been diverted 
from the purposes for which they had been alloted. In this case the Secretary 
shall notify the Secretary of the Treasury and such State agency that no further 
certification will be made until there is no longer any failure to comply or the 
diversion has been corrected. The refusal of the Secretary to approve any 
application made under this title shall be subject to judicial review on the 
record, and the United States court of appeals for the circuit in which the State 
is located. This should be done in accordance with the provisions of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. 

In order to sum up briefly, our bill has two major provisions: First, it would 
authorize $300,000 for financial grants to the States for the development of 
procedures and services designed to get the runaway child back to his com- 
munity as quickly as possible. The allotments of such funds would be made on 
the basis of the ratio of the State’s child population to the total child population, 
with a minimum allotment of $2,000 for each State. The State would be required 
to match the Federal funds on a 50-50 basis. Second, it would authorize the 
appropriation of $2 million to assist the States to return runaway children under 
18 years of age to their communities in another State and to provide the interim 
care needed for the child’s welfare. Allotments te the States would be made 
according to the same formula, except that no minimum sum for each State is 
specified. Moreover, in our judgment, the Federal Government should not go 
on ad infinitum paying these costs. Rather, they should be shifted as rapidly 
as possible to the States where these youngsters live. For this reason, the pro- 
posed program has a 10-year time limitation. 

It is our hope that eventually all States will have signed the interstate com- 
pacts. When this is accomplished Federal assistance, such as provided in this 
bill, would probably no longer be necessary. But at present it is quite essential 
if we are to deal effectively with this problem. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT ON S. 728 py SENATOR HENNINGS 


Mr. Chairman, I would also like to comment briefly, if I may, on S. 728, on 
which Senator Kefauver has already testified and particularly certain provisions 
of S. 728, to which some objections have been raised. 

It has been contended by some that any Federal funds made available should 
be disbursed through and by existing State agencies such as the various State 
departments of public welfare, State departments of correcting, or State 
departments of education, and that the use of such a commission within the 
State for this purpose as provided in S. 728 would be totally inappropriate. 
In fact, it has even been suggested that because the commission would include 
representatives of private social work agencies, the commission would be 
some kind of pseudopublic body and not an official State agency. In my judg- 
ment, this argument is baseless. Persons appointed to an official State com- 
mission serve as public officials and are responsible in that capacity regardless 
of their backgrounds. 

Existing State agencies have crucial roles to play in the prevention and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. The problem will be neither prevented nor 
cured by merely doing exactly what we are doing now only “just a little bit 
better.” A new, dynamic, a flexible, and an imaginative approach is required 
if we are to make any real and effective progress in this critical problem. 
Placing final responsibility for determining how funds shall be spent within a 
particular State in the hands of 1 or 2 or even 3 existing State agencies will not, 
in my opinion, bring about the dynamic and flexible approach which is the 
imperative need. 

This is not an indictment of existing agencies or their officials, but I think it 
is fair to say that it is a rare agency which could not make excellent use of 
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increased funds for its own program and I think it would be unreasonable to 
expect that agency to attach greater importance to the needs of other agencies, 
foregoing, if necessary, only direct benefit from these funds. 

S. 894 attempts to get around this difficulty by requiring that agency to consult 
with, and receive the advice of, a variety of other agencies and organizations, 
including private social work groups. Such consultation, as we all well know, 
may be received and even solicited without in anywise being accepted or 
thoroughly reflected in State planning. 

Another objection which has been suggested—and this point of view would 
doubtless be presented to your subcommittee—is that an official State com- 
mission could not be held responsible for the expenditure of Federal funds in 
proper accord with Federal regulations in the same manner in which one or 
more existing State agencies could be held accountable. This kind of logic 
puzzles me. The Federal Government is authorized to withhold Federal funds 
from a State in the absence of its compliance with Federal laws and regulations. 
I cannot follow the reasoning which would assume that this could be done 
providing that the recipient of such funds within the State is one or more 
existing agencies, but could not be done if it is an official commission. 

In considering the most efficient and workable mechanism for the planning 
and distribution of Federal funds within States, let us take a look at the pro- 
visions of both S. 728 and S. 894 as these might work in practice. 8S. 894 would 
give the funds directly to one or more State agencies responsible for services 
relevant to the control of delinquency—the State department of education, the 
State department of welfare, or the State department of corrections as examples. 
These funds would be granted on the basis of a State plan or 3 or 4 plans 
from a single State, as the case may be, submitted by 1 or more State agencies, 
and must show that other State agencies and voluntary organizations have been 
consulted in the development of such plan, or plans. 

It is difficult to see how such provisions could possibly achieve the coordinated, 
comprehensive, and dynamic planning and action essential to an effective attack 
upon delinquency. Indeed, it would seem almost impossible to conceive of a 
plan better devised to prevent and to frustrate the development of such an 
attack. 

S. 728, on the other hand, requires that the Governor of the State appoint 
an official State commission consisting of persons representing the organizations 
and the interests which must be fused into a team to achieve the results we 
should all seek. This body or commission could utilize Federal funds to employ 
an executive secretary and such other staff as necessary to the task of assem- 
bling the data essential to discharge the commission’s planning function. 
Federal funds would be allotted to the commission on the basis of a single, 
unified State plan. The commission would not render any direct service, but 
would distribute the funds received to State and local agencies performing such 
services as provided for in the State plan. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY, OF WISCONSIN, ON His Burtt, S. 894, 
THE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY ConTROL ACT 


Mr. Chairman, I thank the chairman and the members of this committee for 
the opportunity to be heard on §S. 894, a bill introduced by myself and Mr. 
Thye to solve and ameliorate the problems relating to juvenile delinquency. 

As you undoubtedly know, my membership on the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee has afforded an unusual opportunity to become cognizant of the necesessity 
to act legislatively in the field of juvenile delinquency. My baptism of knowl- 
edgeability came first as a byproduct of the crime hearings before our subcom- 
mittee. The incubation period of crime often nestles in an adolescent’s back- 
ground. “As the twig is bent so the oak will grow” applies especially to the 
exodus of crime from the delinquency of a juvenile’s childhood. 

Concomitant to the wish of this committee is that of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in its Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. We are 
espoused to the jurisdiction of fact finding—you by jurisdiction receive the law 
such as this to make recommendations to the parent Senate body. Let us not 
forget that the end is the same. Let us not in the bustle of everyday mundane 
affairs overlook the work of the other. Let us complement and supplement the 
work of the other. And finally, let us establish the proper liaison that each may 
chart a parallel course to the other. 
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Your kindness in permitting me to testify is gratifying—I thank you for it. 

Before proceeding With the need for this legislation, permit me a commentary 
on a procedural plane—for I would not jeopardize the substantive merits of this 
needed legislation by stiff demands of protecol and prerogatives of office, time, 
and/or polities. 

My bill, 8S. 894, has been designated the administration bill—a rather frank- 
enstein expression which under some circumstances is an opiate of acquiescence, 
but more often is the proverbial red flag before the bull. 5S. 804 is the product of 
draftsmanship of the applicable Government departments. In that sense it is 
the administration’s measure. There are other bills before you, some unknown 
to me, and one in particular—S. 776—The Delinquent Children Act of 1955 which 
I have perused and find very similar. As I see it, we have substantially this 
situation. Juvenile delinquency exists and everyone wishes to correct it. The 
problem is how! Any manner or channel of draftsmanship utilized by this com- 
mittee to amend these bills to effectuate the job is agreeable to me. Sponsor- 
ship should not be one of your hurdles. 

In discussions with child psychiatrists relative to the mass media of papers, 
television, radio, and movies as they affect crimes of children, I have received 
a unanimity of opinion which has been surprising. They definitely believe that 
programs of the violent type do not make delinquents and strangely contribute 
less to developing them than the laity has been laid to believe. “Yes, they say 
if the child has the potential of delinquency, and absorbs the violent programs, 
the manifestations of this delinquency, when disclosed, will take the form he 
knows, sees and hears.” But the potential is there and even without addiction to 
the mass media “it will out.” 

This has impressed me deeply for, if it is true, and I believe it is, we cannot 
approach the problem by adding to the overloaded commerce clause thusly: 
Thou shalt not— 

1. Ship in interstate commerce pornographic literature. 

. Utter by radio over State lines, crime programs. 

. Use video waves across borders showing mysteries of violence. 

. Print and ship certain comics. 

. Transport drugs illicitly 

. Transport the juvenile himself for prohibited purposes. 

. Be an accessory, before, during, or after any illegal act involving a juvenile 
where commerce is involved. 

8. Catch runaway fathers who leave the State. 

9. Mount the divorce and alimony laws on the wings of the Constitution to 
alight on miscreant parents. 

These things may be commendable. They may be needed. They may prevent 
abuses. They may be a prophylactics to future malfeasance. They may be 
socially desirable. All these they may be, but one thing they are not, and that 
is a proper or enlightened approach to the problem of juvenile delinquency. I 
prophesy this: Given all above—enacted into law—and our economy and society 
remaining the same, the delinquency rate of children will continue to increase. 
Why? Because they are not a media specific to the disease. They do not treat 
the sore where it festers. They do not treat the potential of delinquency, but 
rather the manifestations. The back door never was the most feasible way to 
enter a house. 

Preparatory to this address, I called for my file on delinquency to review and 
inform myself on the entire subject. Gentlemen, I can say without equivocation, 
that a cure to this social phenomenum is not lacking because of a dearth of 
knowledge as to what is wrong, how it starts, and what is needed. Here is a 
grave social problem for which there is a known method of cure. We know how 
to proceed and can plot the results. It is not a riddle or donkey’s maze whereby 
we must fumble and fuddle a way out. On the contrary, we can almost plumb 
a theodolite on the foci of today’s evils and shoot a straight line to the desired 
terminal point. I believe that S. 894 is the instrument to set the line. 

I have no intention to paraphrase each section of this legislation before you, 
nor to attempt a comparative analysis with other similar bills. Most of that 
has been done, and what remains in the mechanics of staff work. I would, how- 
ever, like to review the need for Federal action, point out why this bill is a 
specific for such need, and outline the results we may expect. 

Do we have a need or national problem in juvenile delinquency? The results 
of ail investigations and recommendations of organizations indicate a definite 
problem exists. Since 1949, juvenile delinquency has been on the rise. All statis- 
tics being calibrated to correct for the rise in population. The Children’s Bureau 
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indicates that the stream of children through the Nation’s juvenile courts grew 
from 300,000 in 1948 to 435,000 in 1953, and only 10 percent of this increase may 
be attributed to the enlarged juvenile population. And remember—the courts 
only review part of the malefactors. The actual number of children who have 
broken the law, including those whose cases were disposed of without recourse to 
court action, probably exceeds one million and a quarter. A 3-to-1 ratio of, 
offenders to court actionees is conservative. If this rate of juvenile delinquency 
is permitted to continue, the number of children going through the courts an- 
nually may well total 785,000 in 5 years. Put your multiple of three to that and 
the resultant figure is at best appalling. 

Thus, we have two alarming figures—first, the number of juveniles existent, 
and secondly, the rate of increase. To compound this is a third grave statistic 
in that an increasing amount of young girls and boys committing the more serious 
offenses. That is, there is a trend from breaking school windows to burglaries, 
robberies, and automobile thefts—from simple vandalism to felonies. 

Certain phenomena have also been cataloged. The problem is not only increas- 
ing at a snowball rate, but in addition, the mass of the snowball is changing its 
structure and composition as it accelerates down the slope. For instance, 
delinquency is no longer endemic to large cities. It is becoming pandemic as 
the nonurban areas are catching up to the cities. The past differentials are 
breaking down. Gangs, for instance, formerly considered a big city problem 
are appearing in communities relatively small in size. Delinquency formerly 
considered a slum product has its counterpart in economically well-to-do com- 
munities. And, when you categorize the wrongdoing by type, the better communi- 
ties lead in certain instances. An inquiry into the widespread use of synthetic 
drugs in Oklahoma City showed that not one of the juveniles came from the 
poor side of the tracks. As to the well to do, there is a nebulous statistic difficult 
to assess. It is that more of them are delinquent than come to the attention of 
assessing institutions. For school authorities are more inclined to permit parents 
of means and status to work out the problems of their children than parents 
with no financial ability and standing. Wealthy children who may be guilty 
are sent to private pyschiatrists or to boarding schools, and consequently, the 
transgressions of these children are not likely to be presented to a juvenile court, 
Delinquency, too, travels waves on the back of mass hysteria. The police in 
Denver, Colo., look for zoot suits a certain accurate number of days after their 
appearance in Los Angeles. 

Yes, the need for corrective action definitely exists. Of course, generalities 
are easy to mouth. But as an outline to possible action, they have their use. I 
have mentioned that delinquency is a potential which at some time breaks out 
into juvenile wrongdoing. The tools to fight the problem are the dual action of: 
One, prevention, and, two, rehabilitation. It is, of course, a sociological problem 
to be studied and approached with that in mind. 

The British have recently made startling gains on delinquency. The big 
elements in their battle are these: 

1. Spotting potential delinquency at the earliest possible stage, and to imme- 
diately follow through by school authorities, probation officers, and police. Strong 
attempts to: get the home to assume direct responsibility, but equally prompt 
readiness, if necessary by court warrant, to remove the young person from the 
home before it is too late, if the parents cannot be relied on. 

2. Close liaison between school and probation authorities. Highly skilled 
probation officers work close to the neighborhood and get thoroughly familiar with 
its problems. 

8. Immediate court action by a neighborhood citizen court. Punishment of 
second offenders is frequently stiff. 

4. Corrective action is thorough. It ranges from compulsory attendance on 
Saturdays in a combination of education-work centers (with eventual introduc- 
tion to youth clubs) to hard labor, strict disciplinary terms in detention centers. 
Effective use also is made of homelike hostels and foster homes, as well as 
eareful job placement with thorough follow through supervision by probation 
officers. 

In America, we have nothing so thorough, nor so swift as that. We do not 
have the laws to do it. We do not have the facilities. We do not have the 
probation officers. We do not have the proper basic liaison between Federal 
and State government, between school, police, home, and courts. 

I believe a system along these lines will work. It is not difficult to see that 
the treatment of delinquency is a local matter. The local institutions of home, 
school, church, police, and friends must be utilized if success is expected. The 
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legislation before you although Federal in action is local in its effect. The 
Federal Government is simply assisting the States in money grants, advice, 
specialist training, coordination of information, and research. From these the 
States will take it to the local level where the treatment is needed. 

Thank you. 


Chairman Lenman. Our next witness will be Charles I. Schottland, 
Social Security Administrator. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATOR, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Chairman Lenman. Mr. Schottland, may I welcome you and ad- 
dress to you my personal great pleasure in meeting you again. Mr. 
Schottland and I, I may say, have been very closely associated in 
UNRRA and have worked on a number of civic activities. I am 
glad to see you here again. 

I understand that you are appearing on behalf of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. ScHorrLaND. That is correct, Senator, and thank you for those 
very fine remarks. I think, Senator, that some of the ‘problems we 
are discussing today are similar to some of the problems that we 
were faced with in UNRRA. 

May I first explain that Mr. Roswell B. Perkins, Assistant Secre- 
tary, who was to appear today, had to go to the House Ways and 
Means Committee which is considering amendments to the Social 
Security Act. So we have divided our ‘forces, if it is agreeable. 

Chairman Leuman. May I say before you go on that I have a 
letter here from Mr. Roswell B. Perkins, Assistant Secretary, ex- 
laining why Secretary Perkins was unable to appear here, and there 
hainie no objection, that will be in the record. 

( The letter referred to is as follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, July 6, 1955. 


Hon. HersertT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: I had hoped to be able to appear before your subcom- 
mittee today on behalf of the Secretary, in support of the administration's 
juvenile delinquency bill. However, we have been called back to the House 
Ways and Means Committee for further executive sessions on the proposed 
social security amendments. We have had to divide our forces, and Mr. Schott- 
land will appear before your subcommittee while I go to the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

I am sorry fhat this unaveidable conflict has arisen. 

With personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
RosweEt. B. PERKINS, Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. Scnorruanp. If it is agreeable with the committee and in the 
interest of a complete presentation, I would like to read the Assist- 
ant Secretary’s statement and then present my own, to be followed by 
Dr. Eliot, and that will be the sdnthistration’s $ presentation. 

This is Mr. Perkins’ statement: 
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STATEMENT OF ROSWELL B. PERKINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE (PRE- 
SENTED BY CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY) 


Mr. Perkins (Mr. Schottland reading). Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee it is a privilege to appear before you to testify 
on behalf of S. 894. This bill is Sedienatt: to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the President for a program to assist the States in com- 
bating and controlling juvenile delinquency. In both his health mes- 
sage and his state of the Union message, the President called atten- 
tion to the need for helping the States and local communities in their 
efforts to cope with the problem of juvenile delinquency, and to seek 
ways to cooperate in its prevention. 

The odiinen of juvenile delinquency is one in which the whole De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare has a very great in- 
terest. There is scarcely a unit of the Department that does not touch 
upon this problem, directly or indirectly. Juvenile delinquency is of 
primary concern to the Children’s Bureau, in which a Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency Service has been established. The Office of 
Education in its relations with State and local school systems is vital- 
ly concerned with this problem, and the specialized education serv- 
ices available from this Office have a very significant role to play in 
any program in the field of juvenile delinquency. The Public 
Health Service is supporting research grants for studies in child be- 
havior and has training and community services grants which have 
an important bearing on this subject. 

As you may know, research on the severe childhood behavior dis- 
orders is being conducted by Dr. Fritz Red] and his staff in a special 
unit of the clinical center at Bethesda. In addition, the grants pro- 
gram of the National Institute of Mental Health is providing aid to 
investigators throughout the country; for example, there is a team 
at the University of California who are studying the personality char- 
acteristics of juvenile delinquents. Scientists at the Judge Baker 
Guidance Center in Boston, at the University of Minnesota, and at 
several other locations are studying the special emotional problems 
of children and how these lead to juvenile delinquency and behavior 
problems. 

Because of her desire that the Department cooperate to the full- 
est extent possible with the people who are working with this prob- 
Im in the States and local communities, the Secretary called a na- 
tional conference on juvenile delinquency in the spring of 1954. This 
conference was the culmination of 2 years of work in which the De- 
partment, through the Children’s Bureau, received a great deal of 
assistance from a special juvenile delinquency project that had been 
financed by contributions from a number of foundations and individ- 
uals. The purpose of the project was to focus the attention of na- 
tional organizations and the public generally on the need for State 
and local action in improving services for the control and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency. 

The conference, held in June 1954, brought together some 475 per- 
sons to consider ways of moving ahead to curb juvenile delinquency. 
Delegates to the conference included police officers, judges, teachers, 
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probation officers, churchmen, welfare administrators, health workers, 
and others who are professionally engaged in programs having to do 
with youth, as well as representatives of a wide variety of civic, labor, 
fraternal, and religious organizations interested in citizen action on 
behalf of youth. They came from 43 States and from the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam. 

Some of the recommendations made by the different groups at the 
conference called for action in local communities, such as more vig- 
orous programs of prevention and treatment and better coordination 
of services. Others called for statewide action, such as more consul- 
tation service and guides for local communities and direct provision 
of certain treatment services. Still other recommendations of these 
groups involved national action, such as more research, and more spe- 
cialized training programs for personnel involved in the control of 
juvenile delinquency. 

Subsequent to the conference, the Secretary asked the Social Secu- 
rity Administration to develop proposed legislative action for the 
coming session of Congress. The legislative proposal now embodied 
in S. 894 was then developed, implementing some of the recommenda- 
tions made at the Secretary’s conference in June. Meanwhile, during 
the congressional session last year, the Secretary recommended a sup- 
plemental appropriation to enable the Children’s Bureau to expand 
its technical aid to the States in order to meet the increasing requests 
from the States for such aid. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND—Resumed 


Mr. Scuorritanp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I would now like to present my own statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to appear before this committee and 
share with you our views on the subject of juvenile delinquency, and, 
specifically, on S. 894. 

In 1953, as you know, the Senate Judiciary Committee, through a 
special subcommittee, launched an investigation of juvenile delin- 
quency which is,still under way. At that time, President Eisenhower 
wrote to the chairman of the subcommittee, saying: 

The subject of juvenile delinquency, which you and your colleagues of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate are now studying, is one of the most complex 
social problems facing the Nation today * * *. I know that you share with me 
the fervent hope that your deliberations will result in suggestions for action 
which will reduce substantially the incalculable unhappiness which juvenile 
delinquency now causes our children, their parents, pastors, educators, and all 
who are concerned with the problem. 

The investigation by that committee has pointed up sharply the 
urgent need for more national leadership in the field of juvenile de- 
linquency. It has also highlighted: (1) the striking gaps in existing 

rograms for the control of juvenile delinquency; (2) the need for 

tter coordination of services; and (3) the great need for more train- 
aa for personnel serving delinquent youth. 
1e Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has carefully 


studied the recommendations of the Senate Judiciary Committee's 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, and of the var- 
ious sections in the Department’s conference last year, and its own 
findings from a variety of other sources. We know that juvenile de- 
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linquency is a nationwide problem, in rural areas as well as im urban 
areas, and it is not confined to any one economic group. We are con- 
vineed that very serious gaps exist throughout the Nation in pro- 
grams for the control of juvenile delinquency. 

All the statistics available to us indicate that juvenile delinquenc 
has grown during the past 6 years. The number of delinquent near 4 
appearing in juvenile courts is at an all-time high—greater even than 
the peaks reached during World War II. 

We have a chart here which will illustrate that, and the chart is in 
the testimony, but I think that the large chart over here [indicating] 
illustrates it quite well. 
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If I might just summarize the testimony, this blue line represents 
the number of children appearing before the juvenile courts for de- 
linquent behavior as distinguished from some of the other functions 
of the juvenile courts. 

This year we estimate that 475,000 children will appear. You can 
see, we have an upward swing in the last few years which is much 
greater than the increase in the child population. The juvenile court 
cases increased actually in the 6-year period from 1948 to 1954 by 58 
percent. 

During the same 6-year period, 1948-54, there was an increase in 
the child population between 10 and 17 years of age, the usual juvenile 
court age, but that increase amounted only to 13 percent. In other 
words, the increase in juvenile court delinquency cases was more than 
four times as great as the increase in youngsters of juvenile court age. 

One out of every 13 children in the Nation who are between 10 and 
17 were in trouble with the law in 1954. About 114 million were 
picked up by the police. Of this number, 335,000 were referred by 
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the police to juvenile courts. This group, together with the 140,000 
coming to court from other sources, made a total of 475,000 appearing 
in court. Of this total, more than 40,000 were committed to training 
schools for delinquent youth. 

Coordination among State and local public and voluntary agencies 
and organizations working in behalf of delinquent chil lren is gen- 
erally inadequate. State services for the control of juvenile delin- 
quency are often scattered among many State departments—such as 
State departments of welfare, health, education, or correction; State 
youth authorities; and employment agencies. In most States, certain 
functions are entirely local and are not represented by a State depart 
ment. This is particularly true of courts, probation departments, 
police, and often recreational agencies. 

In most States provisions are lacking for assuring continuity in 
planning and providing care for individual delinquent youth. "Re- 
sponsibility for an individual child often shifts back and forth from 
the courts, to public or voluntary child-caring agencies, clinics, local 
and State institutions for delinquent youth, and other State depart- 
ments or institutions. In many States and communities, there is 
little continuity in treatment during this movement. While certain 
avenues of cooperation between agencies and departments have been 
established, the procedure is often cumbersome and slow. As a re- 
sult, many delinquent children do not receive the proper care and 
treatment at the time when it would be most effective. 

Gaps are great in programs for serving delinquent youth. 

We have another chart which graphically illustrates some of these 
Baps. 


ntti = Se 
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At the present time in nearly one-half our communities of over 
10,000 population, not even one police officer is assigned special respon- 
sibility for work with juveniles. The percentage of police officers with 
special training for working with juveniles is very small. The major- 
ity of our cities fail to require any qualifications for appointment to 
juvenile work other than those for the police force in general. 

Perhaps in the interest of time I might just summarize this by 
speaking directly from the chart. 

Now, although we know that children should not be held in jails 
with adults, 100,000 children annually are in jails not with special 
facilities. 

As to the court services, 5 of 10 counties, or 50 percent of the counties 
have no juvenile probation services. 

Of those officers, 4 out of 10 have had no college education and most 
of them have not had professional training or professional back- 
ground. 

In our training schools, where we have the opportunity to rehabili- 
tate, 4 out of 10 have no staff social workers an 6 out of 10 have no 
staff psychiatrist, 2 of the essential skills necessary. 

Chairman Lenman. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Scuorrianp. Yes. 

Chairman Lenman. Why do you think there is that lack of social 
workers? Do you think that it is a question of economy on the part 
of the States or lack of available personnel ? 

Mr. Scuorrianp. I think it is both. Certainly there is lack of 
funds. Second, you have lack of personnel. 

But, third, I think in many cases you have lack of appreciation of 
the importance of this personnel. 

Senator Purret.. I have got a little experience, in that I happened 
to serve on the parole board and also was a director of a prison, and 
one of the things that always bothered me, and this applies—or I 
should ask you if it applies here—is that there is no continuity of 
responsibility in most instances. 

I mean, for example, the arresting officer arrests the boy and there 
his responsibility ends and the prosecuting attorney says, “I can only 
present evidence I have here,” and the judge or jury, after they 
have acted, their responsibility ends. Then he finally ends up in a 
penal institution and we say, “We cannot retry the case,” and we 
simply either continue incarceration or parole. 

In other words, there is no continuity. Is that true of youngsters, 
that there is no continuity of responsibility ? 

Mr. ScHorr.anp. In some respects it is even more true, and that 
is one of the purposes of the bill, to provide that. 

Actually, in juvenile delinquency, there has not been a coordinated 
program. It has been a problem with which some 10 groups or 
voluntary agencies have been concerned and our hope is that by pro- 
viding stimulus and leadership by this bill, we may be able to provide 
a coordinated approach between the various groups who have an 
interest, public and voluntary, in this problem. 

Senator PurrexL. I notice that in your testimony—and I am very 
interested in this problem as you are, and in finding a solution—you 
say: 

State services for the control of juvenile delinquency are often scattered 


among several State departments, such as State departments of welfare, health, 
education, or correction, State youth agencies, and employment agencies. 
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Now, if there were coordination, if you would have a coordinated 
plan, it would not necessarily follow that you would spend more 
money, but you would do a wiser and better job, is that correct! 

Mr. Scuorr.anp. I think that certainly—— 

Senator Purrets. I do not mean that we should not spend money, 
but it would appear that the money being spent today is not being 
spent wisely. 

Mr. ScHorr.anp. I certainly agree. Yes, if you had coordination 
the money being spent today could be spent much more wisely and 
there would be less duplication and overlap. 

Children should not be held in jail or in a police lockup, but they 
may need to be held in secure custody awaiting official action. They 
should be held in detention institutions or homes especially designed 
to meet their needs. Yet an estimated 100,000 boys and girls are 
detained in jails each year. 

More than half the counties in the United States fail to offer proba- 
tion services for delinquent youth. There are about 1,700 local pro- 
bation officers giving service exclusively to juveniles and an additional 
2,000 giving service to courts involving both juveniles and adults. It 
has been estimated that 15,000 probation officers should be at work 
full time in juvenile courts. A study of juvenile probation officers in 
1950 revealed that only 1 out of 10 had completed social work training. 
More than 4 out of 10 lacked a college degree. 

Staff psychiatric and psychological services for the diagnosis and 
treatment of children in training schools are frequently inadequate 
or completely lacking—4 out of 10 training schools have no staff social 
workers, and 6 out of 10 have no staff psychiatrists. 


Serious shortages exist in personnel serving delinquent youth. More 
people are needed who have had professional training in social work, 
education, law, psychiatry, psychology, and other health services— 
all fields in which the demand is already far greater than the supply 
of available trained personnel. In addition, more training programs 
are urgently needed to improve the a of services of all person- 


nel already serving delinquent yout 
professional personnel. 
Chairman Lenman. May I interrupt you now? You say: 


Staff psychiatric and psychological services for the diagnosis and treatment 
of children in training schools are frequently inadequate or completely lacking. 


And then you go on to say: 


1, professional as well as non- 


Serious shortages exist in personnel serving delinquent youth. More people 
are needed who have had professional training in social work, education, law, 
psychiatry, psychology, and other health services. 


In addition you say: 


In addition, more training programs are urgently needed to improve the 
quality of services of all personnel already serving delinquent youth, profes- 
sional as well as nonprofessional personnel. 

Now, will you tell me how we are going to get that professional 
personnel unless we train them ? 

Mr. Scuorrianp. Well, we certainly need to train them and that is 
one of the hopes that we have in this national leadership, that through 
leadership and grants whereby the Federal Government will provide 
the leadership, we can stimulate more training not only from the 
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Federal funds that would be made available, but from State and 
local funds. 

Many local communities and many States now have training pro- 
grams but a great number of them, even though they may be adequate 
for some purposes, are not adequate to deal with the problems of 
youth. 

’ Many police departments have good training programs, but they 
are not good training programs as far as handling juvenile delinquen- 
cy is concerned. 

I think that could be made available, that through these grants we 
could have the leadership necessary to stimulate greater action on 
the part of local and State groups. 

Chairman Lenman. Have you any idea of the cost to train a well- 
equipped psychiatrist ? 

Mr. Scuotruanp. It takes quite a bit of money, plus 9 or 10 years. 

Chairman Leuman. I wonder how much you could buy for $1 
million a year for the whole country, to say nothing of training social 
workers and others. 

Mr. Scuorrnanp. I do not think that we could hope to stimulate 
the complete training of our psychiatrists from this small grant. 

What we could hope to do is to see that psychiatrists interested in 
the problem of juvenile delinquency are orientated in line with the 
various ideas that are being developed over the country in the field 
of juvenile delinquency. 

And I do not think it is a question of training psychiatrists, as 
such, to be psychiatrists, but training personnel who are dealing 
with juvenile delinquents to bring their skills to focus upon that 
particular problem. 

Chairman Lenman. Your chart shows that 4 out of 10 training 
schools have no staff social workers and that 6 out of 10 have no 
psychiatrists. How does that compare with 15 years ago? 

Mr. Scuorrianp. It is better. I can recall, going back 30 years 
ago in a so-called progressive State, like my own home State of 
California, where we had no social workers in any of the training 
schools, and we have them now in all training schools. 

Chairman Leuman. Well, it cannot be much better when even 
today 6 out of 10 have no psychiatrists. 

Mr. Scuorrianp. Well, maybe it was 1 out of 10 in those days 
that had. 

Senator Purrety. I certainly think we need trained personnel and 
it does not have to be all in the field of psychiatry, although we 
need them there, too. 

One of my observations—and I wonder whether you confirm my 
own observation—was that one of the things that might help a 
great deal was presentence psychiatric study and investigation. 

Do you find that to be prevalent? I find it is not prevalent but 
my experience is limited. What is your experience or your 
knowledge ? 

Mr. Scuorrianp. Most of the large juvenile courts in the larger 
cities do have some type of preliminary investigation, either by so- 
cial workers attached to courts, by probation departments, or by vol- 
untary agencies, so that in the larger cities, I think, by and lobes: 
children coming before the court who are likely to be sentenced 
have some kind of preliminary investigation. 
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Senator Purrei.. Do they have psychiatric diagnoses made ! 

Mr. Scuorrianp. By and large, no. 

Senator Purreiy. Usually the social worker will report on home 
environment, school, and the background, and so forth, but the thing 
I am getting at is, Do they have a psychiatric examination ¢ 

Mr. ScHorrtanp. We do in a few places but generally it is quite 
inadequate and not the rule. 

Senator Purrett. Thank you. 

Senator McNamara. Continuing that line of questioning, do you 
not find that it is practically impossible, because of the economic 
situation to obtain trained psychiatrists? Do we have competition 
for psychiatrists in other, more lucrative fields, so that no matter 
how many were trained, they would go into those more economically 
attractive fields rather than the social field? 

Mr. Scuorrianp. That is true. The economic pull toward private 
practice upon all physicians is very great. 

But the thing that astounded me—and I have come to know dozens 
of psychiatrists throughout the country in public work and institu- 
tional work—is the fact that we do get competent persons who are 
dedicated to public service and who are willing to do those things be- 
cause of the challenge they feel and the fact that they feel there is 
a contribution to be made. 

If you take the doctors that we have in the Children’s Bureau and 
in the Public Health Service, most of them could go into private prac- 
tice and earn 3 or 4 or 5 times as much, but they do not; they stay in 
public service, and it is our hope that through the right kind of leader- 
ship and by showing the results to be obtained, we would get more and 
more of them to stay. 

Senator McNamara. I certainly agree that there are many who are 
dedicated and who do stay in the lower paid field, but they are com- 

aratively few, and that is understandable. It is just impossible to 
eh a great many of them. When you say that they are dedicated, 
they are also dedicated to their families. When it comes to earning a 
living, they have to be concerned with that, and I say that with no 
criticism whatever attached; but there is this economic and financial 
factor, and perhaps we should give consideration to paying people 
enough for them to stay; enough for them to earn a decent living; 
enough to hold these people that we so badly need. 

Chairman Lenman. Proceed, Mr. Schottland. 

Mr. Scuorriann. Stimulation is lacking to develop, on the basis 
of new knowledge, better approaches and improved methods of pre- 
venting and treating juvenile delinquency. 

Because of the seriousness of the problem and the gaps in State and 
local programs for es with it, the President has recommended a 
5-year program of Federal grants, as set forth in S. 894. The objective 
of this proposal is to assist the States and localities in strengthening 
and improving their programs to combat and control juvenile de- 
linquency. Particular emphasis is given to effectuating coordination 
of programs of the various State and local agencies concerned with 
the control of juvenile delinquency. One of the major reasons for 
Federal legislation in this field is to stimulate effective coordination 
among existing agencies. 

S. 894 provides two major types of grants: (1) Planning, coordina- 
tion, and training grants; and (2) program grants for strengthening 
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and improvement of State and local programs. One of the major pur- 
pone of the planning grants is to enable official State agencies and 
ocal agencies with responsibility for services in the control of juvenile 
delinquency, to have time and funds to develop a coordinating mecha- 
nism and a coordinated plan for strengthening and improvement of 
their programs. Each State will determine the mechanism best 
adapted to the needs, resources, and organizational pattern within the 
particular State. Then, through the strengthening and improve- 
ment grants, the States will be helped to effectuate the plan developed 
for coordination of services. 

Should this legislation be enacted, I believe that it would stimulate 
the States and local communities to greater accomplishments than 
ever before in strengthening and improving programs for the control 
of juvenile delinquency. 

Within the Department, the Children’s Bureau would have primary 
responsibility for the planning and the administration of the grants 
provided under this bill, and for giving technical assistance as re- 
quested by the States. In addition, an intradepartmental mechanism 
would be established so that the Office of Education, the Public Health 
Service, and other constituents would contribute toward developing an 
overall plan for the administration of the program under this act. 
The Secretary would expect to appoint the advisory committee con- 
templated in the bill as soon as possible. 

In conclusion, we believe that if this bill should be enacted, the hope 
expressed by President Eisenhower would be fulfilled in that it 
would— 
reduce substantially the incalculable unhappiness which juvenile delinquency 
now causes our children, their parents, pastors, educators, and all who are 
concerned with children. ; 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Dr. Eliot, Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, will tell you what the Bureau has been 
doing in the field of juvenile delinquency and will describe in more 
detail some major provisions of S. 894. 

Chairman Lenman. Just a minute before we hear her. I would 
like to ask you a question. 

Mr. ScHorrianp. Yes. 

Chairman Lenman. I believe that you have said in your statement 
that there is scarcely a unit of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare that does not touch upon this problem of juvenile delin- 
quency directly or indirectly. 

Now, do you not think that it would be a sensible thing to draw to- 
gether all of the agencies concerned with delinquency, as provided 
in S. 728 creating a central office for children and youth ? 

Mr. Scuorrianp. May I comment on that, Senator? 

In the first place, the problem of the administrative organization of 
a large Department like Health, Education, and Welfare is extremely 
complicated. 

We have 30,000 employees in the Department. It would be difficult 
and, in my opinion, undesirable to organize all of the activities around 
specific programs. 

If we organized the Department around having all the agencies 
dealing with the aged, for example, into one unit, or all of the agencies 
dealing with children in another unit, and all of the agencies dealing 
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with some other problem in still another unit, then it seems to me that 
we should not have the kind of effective organization in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare that we should have. 

If the Congress is desirous of directing the executive branch with 
reference to the specific organization of the Department, it would seem 
te me that it ought to do so not in vate tert to one of the many 
problems, such as juvenile delinquency, which in terms of money and 
in terms of personnel is one of the smaller programs of the Depart- 
ment, but it should do so in relation to the complete study of the over- 
all organization of the Department so as to determine what is the most 
effective method of handling the particular situation. 

For example, there are groups, and some of them are represented 
in the Congress, who feel that there should be a special office for the 
aged so that all problems of the aging can be dealt with by one co- 
ordinated unit. There are others who feel that relief or public- 
assistance programs should constitute a special office in the Depart- 
ment, since they expend or supervise the expenditure of $2.5 billion. 

There are those who feel that the insurance and old-age survivors 
insurance, representing as it does an organization of 18,000 employees, 
spending over $5 billion a year, that that ought to be a separate 
office. 

It is our opinion that in order to develop the most effective kind 
of leadership which is necessary in the office of any Cabinet Secre- 
tary, that the problem of the organization of the Department has to 
be tackled by what is manageable, and when the Department was 
organized many alternatives were considered and it would have been 
possible to organize it on a program basis. 

It would have been possible and was seriously discussed, to have a 
series of Assistant Secretaries. 

However, the decision was made that the coordination should be 
at what is called the community level. That is, that there should 
be professional personne! in charge of the coordination of health 
activities or educational activities or welfare and insurance activities. 

Now, that is the present organization of the Department. It is 
our feeling that reorganization of the Department, if Congress so 
wishes it, should be separate and divorced from the consideration of 
the problem of juvenile delinquency 

Chairman Leuman. In the statement of Mr. Perkins—the state- 
ment which you read for him—you say that the Secretary called a 
national conference and you mention a special juvenile-delinquency 
project and: 

The purpose of the project was to focus the attention of national organiza- 
tions and the public generally on the need for State and local action in improving 
services for the control and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Now, I ask you what has the Department done toward actively 
trying to combat delinquency; what I want to know is what action 
has been taken ? 

Mr. Scuorrnanp. Well, pursuant to appropriation by Congress the 
eee organized within the Children’s Bureau a Division of 
Delinquency Services. 


Dr. Eliot in her testimony will describe some of the activities of 
this unit. 
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Furthermore, the Children’s Bureau, even before this, did a great 
deal of work in the overall field of juvenile delinquency with the exist- 
ing personnel, in providing materials for training and for studying 
methods of combating juvenile delinquency, sharing this information 
with the States. 

We realize that the efforts have been quite inadequate and for that 
reason we came to Congress to ask for a special appropriation and 
for that reason we are introducing this bill. 

Chairman Lenman. Let me ask you this: What is your feeling about 
raising the status of the Children’s Bureau, which is now a subsidiary 
branch, I think, of Social Security ¢ 

Mr. Scuorrianp. That is correct. 

Chairman Lenman. Do you feel that the status of the Children’s 
Bureau, in view of the very heavy responsibilities placed on it, should 
be raised ? 

Mr. Scuotrianp. Senator, the Department feels that this is a 
matter which should be handled administratively within the Depart- 
ment, within the executive branch of the Government; that the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is in a position quite similar to other Bureaus of the 
Department and that the same logic should dictate the Bureau being 
raised to a special position as would dictate other Bureaus, many of 
them evil times larger than the Children’s Bureau in terms of 
expenditure of public funds—they would have the same reasons for 
being raised to a special status as any other particular Bureau. 

It is our feeling that if Congress determines to raise one Bureau 
rather than discuss the overall organization of the Department and 
relationship of one Bureau to the others, that we open the way for 
various special interest groups to make their presentations to the 
Congress for their various Bureaus to be raised, too. 

The Congress, in establishing the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, left to the executive branch of the Government, which 
I think is sound Government theory, the specific organization and 
the place of the Bureaus within the departmental structure. 

I think it would be, in my personal opinion, very unwise for the 
Congress in considering one program, however important it is but 
nevertheless small in terms of personnel and expenditure of funds, 
namely, juvenile delinquency, to use that as a vehicle for reorganiz- 
ing the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Chairman Lenman. In other words, I assume from your answer 
that if the raising of the status of the Children’s Bureau were left 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, that would 
no be accomplished ? 

Mr. Scuorr.anp. I would no be prepared to say that, Senator, be- 
cause I do not think that represents the final or considered opinion of 
the Secretary. I was trying to give some of the considerations in the 
thing and the reaction as far as my personal opinion was concerned. 

Chairman Lenman. Well, I think you will agree it is not a very 
unusual thing for the Congress to decide where the Bureaus ought to 
be placed. Asa matter of fact, it is only a matter of less than 2 years 
that the whole Department of Health, Education, and Welfare was 
created, and that was by a congressional act. 

Mr. Scuorrianp. That is correct. 
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Chairman Lenman. So it is not unusual for Congress to act in 
matters of that kind. 

Mr. Scnorrianp. Correct. 

Chairman Lenman. Now, I wonder if you are familiar with the 
report made by the Task Force on Federal Medical Services which 
was issued in February, 1955. I just want to read one paragraph 
of that report. I think it might be of interest to you, It reads as 
follows: 

The task force recommends: That the Children’s Bureau be removed from the 
Social Security Administration and placed in an administrative position in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare that will facilitate the major 
mission of the Bureau. This mission is to take cognizance of the needs of the 
whole child in the broad fields of health, education, and welfare, support neces- 
sary research in the field, and stimulate the utilization of new knowledge by the 
various agencies of the Federal Government within and outside the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and in the States. 

Mr. Scnorrianp. I am familiar with that. If I may comment on 
that in order that the record may also be clear——— 

Chairman Lenman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Scuorruanp. There are several things. No. 1, this was the 
recommendation of the task force, it was not a recommendation of the 
Commission itself. 

No. 2, I think the record should show that the officials responsible 
for the specific organization of the Department were not consulted 
rior to that recommendation nor were the reasons which they would 
haiti presented made available to the committee because the specific 
reasons were not asked. 

Third, I think also it should be pointed out that this task force dealt 
with one aspect of the total problem of children; namely, the health 
aspect, and made a recommendation with reference to an administra- 
tive organization that affects not only health but welfare, education, 
and other related activities relating to the problems of children, and 
it is our feeling a consideration of all of these aspects and of all of 
the programs affecting children within the Department might not 
have led to the same conclusion, had they considered all of these 
problems. ; 

Just to give you 2 or 3 instances, we have in the Department the 
Bureau of Public Assistance which with the aid of the children’s 
program, carries on a wide variety of services for children and spends 
hundreds of millions in caring for dependent children. 

We have the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance. Con- 
trary to what most people think, not only does that take care of the 
aged persons but, last month, over 1,250,000 children received sur- 
vivors’ benefits. 

So, we have a variety of programs—not to speak of the Office of 
Education, dealing with the problems of children—and it is our feel- 
ing that to take a specific group of these programs dealing with chil- 
dren and having it as a separate branch of the Department, we feel 
that that is not the best utilization of the total resources of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Chairman Lenman. Well, there is the suggestion that nationwide 
there has been a lack of coordination among all of the agencies that 
have attempted to combat juvenile delinquency. 
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Now, if that is so, then I do not quite follow your reasoning wher 
you say you do not believe, on the Federal level, as is provided in 5. 
(28, in an attempt to achieve a greater — of centralization by 
creating an office of children and youth. If there is a lack of co- 
ordination, if there is this confusion, and I think there is great con- 
fusion, then certainly it would seem to me that the efforts to combat 
juvenile delinquency, which is, I believe, one of our very serious prob- 
ni should be coordinated in some central body as provided for in 
S. 728. What is your comment on that? 

Senator McNamara. Before the witness answers the question, Mr. 
Chairman, I have to go up to my subcommittee, which is handling a 
bill. Iam sorry, I must leave. 

Mr. Scuorrianp. In my humble opinion, Mr. Chairman, S. 728 does 
not provide a degree of coordination any greater than the administra- 
tion proposes, because there would still be left out of the Office of 
Children and Youth some of the most important agencies that have 
contributions to make—Office of Education, which deals with the pub- 
lic-school system and which has a tremendous contribution to make; 
the Public Health Service, which is conducting research in the whole 
area of juvenile delinquency and mental hygiene in relation to juvenile 
delinquency; the Bureau of Public Assistance, which provides pro- 
grams for destitute youth and children; the Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors, which provides income for children who do not have a wage 
earner in the family—these groups also have interests and the only 
way to coordinate them would be to have a department committee 
that would represent all of them, and that is provided for in the 
administration bill. 

And even if there were created a separate Office of Children and 
Youth you would still have to have an additional committee such as 
this to represent the Office of Education, to represent the others. 

Chairman Lenman. Just one more question before turning you over 
to the tender mercies of my colleague—— 

Senator Purre.y. You need have no fear of “your colleague’s tender 
mercies.” 

Chairman Lenman. You say in your statement : 

We are convinced that very serious gaps exist throughout the Nation in 
programs for the control of juvenile delinquency. 

Do you feel that either S. 894 or S. 728 is sufficiently comprehensive 
to close those gaps; or have you any other suggestions? 

Mr. Scnorrianp. No, Senator, I do not think that the gaps can be 
closed immediately, but I think that the first step is to get these 
various agencies to work through a coordinating mechanism at the 
State level. 

As long as there are separate and independent groups and they have 
no method of coordination there will always be gaps and once they 
are brought together—and that is the purpose of both of these bills— 
the gaps will then be more evident and they will be able to develop the 
kind of cooperative relations that have been developed in other fields. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much for your very useful 
testimony. 

Now, Senator Purtell. 

Senator Purrett. You spoke of this lack of coordination, let us 
not say confusion, that exists. The testimony this morning has shown 
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that lack of coordination was in State or municipal or community 
level and we hope by this level to provide the means by which we can 

rovide coordination at that level, that is the level at which it must 
& solved, so I do not know of any testimony that indicates that at 
the Federal level there is criticism, but rather than those agencies are 
not coordinating work at that local level where the work should be 
done; is that correct ? 

Mr. Scuorrtanp. That is correct. In all fairness, 1 would not want 
to say to the committee—we have not achieved the utmost of coordina- 
tion, but I think we are making great progress since there was estab- 
lished the Division of Delinquent Services—— 

Senator Purretz. But what you hope to do in the bills pending 
before us is to find ways to obtain that coordination at the lower level 
so we can begin to solve that problem ¢ 

Mr. ScuotrtaNnp. That is correct, because the juvenile delinquents 
are not found, at least I hope not, in our offices but in the localities——- 

Senator Purrexy. If they are found there, they are not juveniles. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Scuorruanp. And we must get at the delinquents in the local 
communities. That is where they need coordination. 

Senator Purretz. Thank you very much. 

Chairman LenmMan. We are pleased to have you here, Dr. Eliot and 
we will now hear your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF DR. MARTHA M. ELIOT, CHIEF, CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, ACCOMPANIED 
BY PHILIP GREEN, DIRECTOR, JUVENILE DELINQUENCY SERV- 
ICES, CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Dr. Exror. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am certainly pleased to be 
back again testifying before your subcommittee of this Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. As you know, I have appeared 
before this committee a number of times before. I believe the last 
time I appeared was in connection with the research activities of the 
Children’s Bureau and the time before that was in connection with 
the maternal and child-welfare and crippled-children’s programs of 
the Children’s Bureau. 

Chairman Lenman. I recall very well indeed and I am very glad 
to see you again. 

Dr. Exror. Thank you again. 

For many years the Children’s Bureau has been actively concerned 
with the problem of juvenile delinquency. Indeed, all of the major 
child-welfare and child-health activities of the Children’s Bureau 
have a bearing in varying degrees on its prevention and treatment. 
During the past 4 years, however, the Bureau has intensified its pro- 
gram in the specific field of delinquency. 

With the help of the special project to which Mr. Perkins earlier 
referred, we have been able to extend our efforts to reach out to States 
and localities that en help. Now the work of this project has 
ended. Fortunately, however, a supplemental appropriation by the 
Congress for the Children’s Bureau for 1955 made possible expan- 
sion of the Bureau’s own activities in the field of juvenile delinquency. 
On October 6, 1954, the Secretary of the Department approved the 
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establishment in the Bureau of a Division of Juvenile Delinquency 
Service. Today there are 16 positions in this Division, 12 of whic 
are new and were made possible by the supplemental appropriation, 

This staff will provide technical aid to the States in the following 
fields: (1) Care and treatment of delinquent youth in detention facili- 
ties and in training schools; (2) juvenile court and probation services ; 
(3) police services; (4) group work with delinquent youth, as, for 
example, the use of some of the newer methods of “reaching out” to 
“gangs” in the neighborhoods where they exist; and (5) coordina- 
tion and planning of community programs for the control of juve- 
nile delinquency. Because of the tremendous interest in training of 
personnel, a special training branch has been established within the 
new Division. The chief of the branch is already exploring ways 
and means of increasing facilities for training probation officers, insti- 
tutional personnel, and juvenile police officers. This increased staff 
will make it possible for the Bureau to meet in part some of the back- 
log of requests from the States for technical aid. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say at this point that Mr. Philip 
Green of the Division of Juvenile Delinquency Services is here and, at 
a later time, if you wish to ask technical questions, which T believe 
would come more within his competence than within mine, I would 
like to present him to the committee. 

Chairman Lenman. Would you prefer to have him sit beside you 
at the witness table? 

Identify yourself, please, to the reporter, for the record. 

Dr. Extor. Mr. Philip Green is Director of the Division of Juve- 
nile Delinquency Service of the Children’s Bureau. He was formerly 
chief probation officer of the juvenile court of the city of San Fran- 
cisco and prior to that he had a similar position in the juvenile court 
of the city of Seattle, Wash. 

The supplemental appropriation has also enabled the Bureau to 
make a few additions to the staff of the Bureau’s Division of Re- 
search. Attention is being given to improving the statistical base 
of the Bureau’s series of reports of children coming before the juve- 
nile courts because of alleged delinquency. Gradually our statistical 
reporting program will be expanded so as to secure information about 
delinquent youth served by training schools, probation workers, and 
police. Research workers will also engage in studies evaluating both 
treatment programs for juvenile delinquents and services aimed at 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

The activities of the present Bureau staff in the field of juvenile 
delinquency will lay the groundwork for development of the pro- 
grams in the States which are contemplated under S. 894 or under 
S. 728. Important as the technical aid and research activities of the 
Bureau are in helping the States, our experience over the past 3 years 
shows that the States cannot make the most effective improvement in 
their programs for the control of juvenile delinquency unless Federal 
grants are available to assist them in this undertaking. 

I therefore welcome this opportunity to join in supporting the pur- 
pose of S. 894, and indeed the objectives of S. 728, and to emphasize a 
number of provisions in this bill that our experience leads us to be- 
lieve will be helpful to States and localities that are struggling with 
one of the major problems of community and family life. 
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The primary purpose of all the various types of assistance to be 
provided under this bill is to aappere the quality of the care and 
treatment given to delinquent children and youth and thus to inject 
throughout the treatment process elements that are preventive in na- 
ture and that will reduce repetition of delinquent acts. 

And so we find in the bill emphasis on training personnel who come 
in day-by-day contact with boys and girls who are in trouble with 
the law, emphasis on special projects that will provide opportunity to 
try out new and improved methods of locating and working with 
delinquents, emphasis on finding ways and means for public and vol- 
untary agencies to work together and pool their planning and exper!- 
ence, emphasis on research to gain new kowledge about causes and 
treatment. 

I hardly need to point out that the treatment and control of juve- 
nile delinquency requires the cooperation of a wide variety of services 
and agencies. These include the police, detention care, courts, pro- 
bation services, foster-family care, health services, including psychi- 
atric consultation, vocational counseling, and education, training 
schools, and other types of group-care facilities, and aftercare, by 
which I refer to placement and supervision usually after release from 
a training school. 

Some of these services and facilities have been traditionally looked 
upon as responsibilities of local communities, while others have been 
generally accepted as responsibilities of the State. Whether State or 

ocal, public or voluntary, these activities are interrelated. Again, 
our experience shows that often a major reason why prolonged and 
costly treatment is not successful is that continuity in treatment and 
followup care are lacking, and, I might say, lacking both at the State 
and local levels. 

Coordination of effort, then, is a key factor in effective planning 
and development of programs for the treatment and control of juve- 
nile delinquency. Yet, because of the variety of services and agencies 
involved, most States and local communities have not yet developed 
a mechanism for effectuating this coordination. We believe, there- 
fore, that plans must be made for this as well as for the detailed tech- 
nical and training activities. 

S. 894 authorizes, as has been pointed out to you, two major types 
of grants, as shown on this chart which we have here before you, 
a copy of which is in the testimony—the planning grants are on 
the lefthand side in the chart and the programs are on the right- 
hand side. 

The planning grant is a one-time grant that would be available to 
States for a period of 2 years. The purpose of the planning grant 
is to assist the States: (1) To estimate their needs for services to 
strengthen and improve their existing programs for the control of 
juvenile delinquency; (2) to develop plans for State and local action 
to strengthen and improve these services, including their effective 
coordination; and (3) to train personnel. 

In the light of the discussion that has already been held, I might 
also say that one of the first objectives is to train personnel, certainly 
it is of the utmost importance and is not placed on the bottom of 
the list here because it is of third importance. 
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The program grants would be available on an annual basis for a 
period of 4 years. The purpose of the grants is to assist the States 
(1) to coordinate services on a continuing basis, at State and local 
levels; (2) to train personnel employed, or preparing for employ- 
ment, in juvenile delinquency control programs, including training 
in educational institutions as well as inservice training; (3) to demon- 
strate improved services for the location, treatment, and aftercare of 
delinquent youth; and (4) to conduct research and investigations for 
assessing the causes and extent of juvenile delinquency and the effec- 
tiveness of existing control programs, and for oceans improved 
methods for the control of juvenile delinquency. 

With respect to the planning grants, we have here another chart 
that shows an appropriation of $3 million authorized for the first 
year of the 5-year program. These funds would remain available 
for 2 years. Not less than 85 percent of this appropriation, as is 
shown on the chart, would be available for allotment to the States 
on the basis of the formula specified in the bill. Each State would 
receive a flat grant of $25,000, and the remainder would be allotted 
on the basis of child population. Matching would not be required 
for the flat grant, but would be required for the remaining portion 
of the State’s allotment, on a 50—50 basis. 

In other words, that would be available immediately to the States 
even though they had not been in a position to have any available 
matching money at that point. 

Up to 15 percent of the appropriation (shown in the lefthand 
column), as determined by Congress, would be available for special- 
project grants for training. 

That is, Congress would have within its power to decide how much 
within that 15 percent would be available for special-project grants 
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and training. This again indicates our great emphasis on the 
training. 
These grants might be made to States or to public and other non- 


prem institutions of higher learning. No specified matching would 
e required for these grants. They would be used to pay part of the 
cost of training and traineeship projects that hold promise of making 
a substantial contribution to the ay a or improvement of 


programs for the control of juvenile 
States. 

The next chart shows the second type of grants, namely the pro- 
gram grants. : 

With respect to program grants, an appropriation of $5 million is 
authorized for the second year of the 5-year program. For each of 
the following 3 fiscal years Congress will determine the amounts to 
be appropriated. 

Not less than 80 percent of each such annual appropriation would 
be available for allotment to the States on the basis of child popula- 
tion, with the provision that no State would receive less than $30,000, 
The full amount would be matched by the States; the amount to be 
put up by the States would vary directly with the per capita income 
of the States. 

May I reiterate that the allocation of the money to the States will be 
on the basis of child population of the States, whereas the matching 
formula takes into consideration the per capita income of the States. 

For the 4 years of the program grants, an amount, but not more 
than 20 percent of each annual appropriation, as determined by 
Congress, would be available to States or nonprofit educational insti- 
tutions of higher learning or research institutions for paying part of 
the costs of special projects. These projects might be for research, 


elinquency in all or several 
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demonstrations, training and traineeships, and other special purposes 
that hold promise of making a substantial contribution to the strength- 
ening or maroon of programs for the control of juvenile delin- 
quency in all or several States. 

Attached to the testimony before you is a table that shows the 
estimated allotments and State aaiiiee funds for both planning 
and program grants. This is shown on table No. 1 on page 87. 


ee. 2 — 





S. 894 authorizes the Secretary to establish an advisory committee 
on juvenile delinquency to be composed of professional and public 
members who would advise and assist the Secretary in administering 
this act. In addition, the Secretary is also authorized to establish 
technical advisory committees, as necessary. 

As has been pointed out, the program grants are authorized for 
4 years. <A year before this period expires the Secretary would be 
required to submit to the President, for transmission to Congress, a 
report of the experience of Federal, State, and local agencies in admin- 
istering this law, together with recommendations as to the expiration, 
continuance, or revision of the law. 

In conclusion I believe this legislation would result in: 

1. Better State and local planning for improving programs in 
behalf of juvenile delinquents. It would, I believe, make the same 
kind of contribution in this area that the planning grants under the 
hospital-construction program have made. 

2. A greater degree of coordination within each State of the pro- 
grams of the various State and local agencies concerned with the 
control of juvenile delinquency. 


3. Increased cooperation between voluntary and governmental 
organizations in this field. 
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TaBLE 1.—Proposed Juvenile Delinquency Control Act (H. R. 3771 and 8. 894)— 


Estimated allotments and State matching funds for (1) planning, coordination, 
end training grants, and (2) strengthening and improvement grants’ 


Planning, coordination, Strengthening and 


States grouped by per capita income, 1951-53 


and trai 
(1956, 


| Allotments ? 


ning 


State me 


grants 


atch- 


improvement 


(1957) 


Allotments ¢ 


grants 


State 


ing | matching 


(2) 3) (4 


United States__.. $3, 000, 000 
Exclusive of special projects ‘ sepia 2, 550, 000 


High (18) 


, 000, 000 
, 000, 000 


1, 067, 213 7, 213 . 056, 341 


ee jodla 27, 621 2, 621 
Nevada patictnde omicehdidedilie 26, 462 462 000 
District of Columbia. __-... eet 30, 064 5, 064 30, 000 
Connectiout................ ee 39, 625 , 625 , 196 
New York cae ala wn bebidas 24, 353 99, 353 300, 236 
i) Ss ae ua , 167 2, 167 , 865 
New Jersey... -.---- ed 33, O04 2, 639 
California , 416 3, 416 52, 076 
Se etesccitdictentecs ; sal 86, 589 51, 589 118 
Michigan... _- ees ue 7 ; 4 8, 312 53, 312 , 104 
Washington ge ee le eee ot oe 3, 295 , 295 5, 286 
Maryland 826 , 826 5, B89 
Massachusetts. ___- : 57, 998 , 998 99, 716 
Pennsylvania. ............... : 923 5, 923 , 435 
Indiana. -_- os i, 283 , 23 04, 536 
Montana. 9, 950 , 950 30, 000 
Oregon 36, 904 , 004 36, 245 

30, 000 


, 000 





Crease TEL HERTS : se 30, 371 5. 371 
Middle (17)... iin il 569, O17 244, 017 


, 348 


W yoming-.---_- . 471 2, 471 , 000 ; 
Wisconsin 3 2, 010 7, 010 , 623 674 
5, 306 1, 306 30, 000 5, 524 

9, 540 , 40 , 000 36, 815 

Colorado... _- een dale oil , 945 33, 074 35, 120 
Missouri. _____. sti chau iii ated 54, 29, 117 , ORS 04, 182 
New Hampshire. . eras a 8, 7 3, 799 , 000 20, 847 
Kansas ____- +i3 ‘4 ibs ddesel 39, 837 , 837 , 836 31, 416 
Nebraska 35, 136 . 136 , 630 , 872 
Iowa... ole ee ¥, 902 , 144 5, 930 
Pe i ie cctearansstiepsasceo tent eee et ae ; , 866 2, 121 70, 130 
Arizona- Ses tiog Sapeueeeete 33, 8, 161 , 000 30, 000 
31, 838 5, 838 , 000 32, 370 

92, 4) 17, 484 3, 932 212, 256 

Dd atte tobe atte i> gids ae ee 30, 4 5, 240 , 000 15, 000 
akota..__- : ; oe 30, 5, 408 , 000 17, 319 
Tee cele bial 27, 957 2, 957 30, 000 15, 000 


| Estimates of allotments and State matching funds are 

Planning, Coordination, and Training Crants. 
namely, $3 million. 

(6) Of the total appropriati-n, 85 percent ($2,550,000) will be appropriated for grants to States, pursuant 
to sec. 102, to be allotted to States by the formula set forth in sec. 104 (a); and 15 percent ($450,000) will be 
sopeeeenee for special project grants, pursuant to sec. 105 (a). 

(c) Each State will take up the full ‘amount of its Federal allotment under sec. 104 (a). 

95 ow and Improvement Grants.—(a) The full amount authorized will be appropriated, namely, 
5 million 

(b) a the total appropriation, 80 percent ($4 million) will be appropriated for grants to States, pursuant 
to see , to be allotted to States by the formula set forth in sec. 204 (a); and 20 percent ($1 million) will 
be appr ined for special project grants, pursuant to sec. 205 (a). 

(c) Each State will take up the full amount of its allotment under sec. 204 (a). 

2 Each State receives a flat grant of $25,000 and an additional amount in proportion to the number of 
children under 21 in the State (sec. 104 (a)). 

§ State matching is not required for the flat grant of $25,000. The remainder of the State's allotment, 
under sec. 104 (a), proportionate to the number of children under 21 in such State, is matched dollar for 
dollar (sec. 104 (b)). 

_ ¢ The amount to each State bears the same proportion to $4 million that the number of children under 21 
in the State bears to the total number of such children in the United States, provided no State receives less 
than $30,000 (sec. 204 (a)). The 1953 data for the child population are used. 

5 The amount of State matching shown for each State is the State share of total expenditures sufficient to 
permit the State to receive its entire Federal allotment. The State percentage share of total expenditures 
for each State bears the same proportion to 50 percent that the State per capita income bears to the per 
capita income of the United States, but is not more than 6634 percent or less than 334 percent. For Alaska 
and Hawaii, the State percentage share is 50 percent; for Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands, 3344 percent, 
respectively. Per capita income data current for fiscal year 1956, namely 1951-53 data, are used. 


based on the following assumptions 
) The full amount authorized will be appropriated, 
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TasLe 1.—Proposed Juvenile Delinquency Control Act (H.R. 8771 and 8. 894) — 
Estimated allotments and State matching funds for (1) planning, coordination, 
and training grants, and (2) strengthening and improvement grants—Con. 


| 

| Planning, coordination, | Strengthening and 

| and training grants improvement grants 
(1956) (1957) 


States grouped by per capita income, 1951-53 





| Allotments ? | — match: | 4 Notments 4 eeate 


























ng! matching 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Low (18) peas dptnondconndibhdels | $813,770} $363,770 | $1, 159, 311 $861, 418 
Florida. - -. sone i 49, 440 | 24, 440 73, 856 73, 856 
Maine _. ‘ | 32, 062 | 7, 062 30, 000 | 17, 771 
Virginia | 53,010 | 28, 010 84, 643 74, 760 
New Mexico... ; 32, 147 | 7, 147 30, 000 19, 587 
North Dakota. - ._. ae | 30, 384 5, 384 30, 000 15, 000 
Oklahoma i ; 42, 799 17, 799 53, 786 | 36, 459 
West Virginia. . | 41, 044 16, 044 51, 203 41, 388 
Louisiana .. . oes secre . | 50, 039 | 25, 039 75, 665 | 66, 2v¢ 
Georgia __-__-. calienee 56, 240 | 31, 240 | 94,405} 79,774 
Tennessee... ibd tedbaeis 52, 722 | 27, 722 | 83, 773 79, 200 
Kentucky neal 50, 090 25, 090 | 75, 821 | 50, 970 
North Carolina : “ 62, 022 37, 022 | 111, 877 70, 630 
South Carolina.___- pen dhe | 45, 627 | 20, 627 | 62, 335 41, 904 
Alabama iittbiNniedwieenddple vlsmmiei mgs 52,814 27,814 84,051 | 67, 940 
Arkansas owen temeigetdattians’ 41, 577 16, 577 50, 095 26, 620 
I a rae aed eames Se 50, 239 25, 239 76, 271 §2, 131 
Virgin Islands -_- Pe iihamedsenbeencGaunitel 25, 253 | 253 30, 000 15, 000 
end nankcctepntdaiataddianenaiebndbin 45, 361 | 20, 361 | 61, 530 32, 123 
REI Boi ins aco hauct pcuncnsindeneeonn | 450, 000 | (6) | 1, 000, 000 | (*) 
' 


8 Part of the cost of special projects is to be met by the recipients of these grants (sec. 105 (a)). 


4. Development of training programs for a wide variety of kinds 
of personnel in many agencies and institutions concerned with juvenile 
delinquency. 

5. Stimulation of new and creatively conceived projects and pro- 
grams that would contribute to methodology and to individual 
treatment. 

6. Encouragement of research activities so that we may learn new 
ways of helping delinquent youth and evaluating the effectiveness of 
present treatment programs, and certainly I should add, of programs 
for the prevention of delinquency. 

Chairman Leuman. Do you have a chart of the allocation under 
the program grant ? 

Dr. Extor. Yes. Column 2 is the planning allotment and column 
4 is the continuing grants for strengthening the program. 

Chairman Lenman. That is what you call program grants? 

Dr. Exror. Yes. 

Chairman Leuman. That is based on a variable formula? 

Dr. Exror. The allotment to the State is based on child population. 
The matching formula, however, is a yariable formula. The amount 
of money that would be available to the State from the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be allotted to the State on the basis of the number of 
children in each State, because there is need to spend the money where 
the children are. The formula for matching would be on a variable 
basis, including income per capita of the State. 

Chairman Lenman. That is on a matching basis? 

Dr. Extor. That is right. 

Senator Purrei. [ have an observation. This is not in the form of 
a question, but an observation. 


“tate 
tching | 


(5) 
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I notice that on your distribution of this proposed grant, you do it 
with the States grouped by per — income. 

Now, it seems to me that you might want to consider in this formula 
or any other formula not to the per capita income but to the net per 
capita income after taxes, and for this reason: the Federal Govern- 
ment takes these taxes out of the so-called wealthy States and that 
money therefore is not available for a matching formula at all. The 
only money that is available in the States—whether they be classed 
wealthy, medium, or low-income States—is in the money left after 
the Federal Government gets its take. 

Therefore, if it is to be set up on a per capita basis, why not do it on 
a per capita after Federal taxes are taken out? It would be more 
equitable. 

And, incidentally, if you determine that the State of Connecticut 
has an income of $2,400—I do not know what it is, but let us say 
$2,400—and if we find that $400 of that goes out for Federal taxes, 
then you actually have available for matching only $2,000. 

So, if you are going to do it on the basis of per capita income, I 
might suggest, Doctor, that you bring that information back to the 
Department and let us see if they cannot make a little more equitable 
distribution of funds. 

Dr. Exrsor. I will be very glad to take that under consideration. 

The last two points I wanted to make were that I believe that if this 
bill is enacted into law, it would encourage research activities so that 
we may learn new ways of helping delinquent youth; and, lastly, that 
it would provide marked improvement in the general quality and 
quantity of services provided for delinquent youth. 

Chairman LeHman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Now, in your statement, you say: 

I hardly need to point out that the treatment and control of juvenile delin- 
quency require the cooperation of a wide variety of services and agencies. 
These include the police, detention care, courts, probation services, foster family 
care, health services, including psychiatric consultation, vocational counseling 
and education, training schools and other types of group-care facilities, and after 
care, by which I refer to placement and supervision usually after release from a 
training school. 

That covers a wide field, of course. Would it not be better to handle 
all those fields, in the way of supervising and improving or following 
the policies of the States, in one bureau, rather than in half a dozen? 

Dr. Exsor. You are asking a question that is a complicated one, 
as has already been pointed out to you by the Commissioner of Social 
Security. 

The important job to be done from a Federal point of view, as we 
see it, is to have drawn together in one bureau or agency the total 
group of skills relating to police, institutional care, and, of course, 
the courts and probation, the child-welfare programs that are basic 
in the community, the child-health programs that are basic in the com- 
munity. These must be related to various other health services, in- 
cluding psychiatric service, to vocational counseling and education, 
and to employment services for youth. 

I think it would not be possible to have all of the complete Gov- 
ernment services in these fields in one unit of Government other than 
in one department of Government, as most of those services are at 
the present time in one department. 
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On the other hand, the necessity for focusing attention on bringing 
together through some administrative device the services required to 
further the welfare and the health needs of children is very important. 
That is what the Congress did when it created the Children’s Bureau 
many years ago. 

When setting up the Bureau the Congress gave it a very broad man- 
date—not a limited one. The Bureau is instructed by law to investi- 
gate and report upon all matters relating to the welfare of children 
and child life among all classes of people in the United States. This 
was a mandate related to investigating and reporting. 

Later the Congress gave directly to the Children’s Bureau the 
responsibility to make grants to States in the fields of maternal and 
child health, medical care for crippled children, and the social serv- 
ices for children which are called child welfare services. 

The Children’s Bureau has never had responsibility for the educa- 
tion of children in this country. However, under the law creating 
the Bureau, the Bureau has a very keen interest in the policies and 
the principles underlying education for children in this country. 

Out of all of this there has come intense meaning, I believe in terms 
of children in this country through the work that the Children’s 
Bureau has done not wholly by itself but through that which it has 
been able to stimulate in the localities, in the States, and at the Federal 
Government level. 

Some of the discussion this morning has been pointed to the neces- 
sity for bringing together all of the interests of the Federal Govern- 
ment that are related to this one phase of child life, this one prob- 
lem in the Nation’s life called juvenile delinquency. Juvenile de- 
linquency is but one aspect of child life today and, therefore, though 
we need to focus attention on it sharply, and that is what these bills 
are doing, we need to make certain that all aspects of child life are 
considered when planning for what the Federal Government will do 
in behalf of all children in this Nation. 

I do not know that that has answered your question, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Leaman. You are describing functions which it seems to 
me could be covered by the establishment of an Office of Children and 
Youth. 

Now, it is not proposed that this Office would be taken out of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. It simply would be 
that it would be lodged in it and it would not take over the other 
functions of the Department save those that relate to this one problem 
of children. 

And it seems to me that would, of course, raise the status of the 
Children’s Bureau. No doubt about it, the head of the Children’s 
Bureau would be the Director. You are not responsible for the 
general health of this country; that is the function of the Public 
Health Service—— 

Dr. Extor. That is right. 

Chairman Lenman. But unless I misunderstood you, for example 
you have the responsibility for the distribution of vaccine to public 
and oe agencies which give the vaccines to children. Am I right 
on that 

Dr. Exsor. Mr. Chairman, the Children’s Bureau through its pro- 
gram of grants to States—— 

Chairman Lrnman. I did not mean—— 





) 
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Dr. Exsor. The grants for the maternal and child health program, 
amounting to about $10 million a year at this time—the Warenn is 
enabled to give assistance to the States. If the States wish to pur- 
chase vaccine, they may do so with this money as well as with their 
own money and develop programs for vaccination in accordance with 
their own State plans. The States make the plans, and then often 
with the use of the Federal money that flows tivonel the Children’s 
Bureau, the vaccines are made available to the children. 

Chairman Leuman. The money flows through the Children’s 
Bureau ? 

Dr. Exror. Yes. 

Chairman Lenman. And in that, you are dealing with children and 
you are also dealing with children when you are talking about juve- 
nile delinquency. It seems to me that the sounder organization may be 
an organization to centralize it at one spot. 

Do you think the amounts provided in either of the bills are 
adequate ? 

Dr. Exrsor. I think that the amounts provided in either of these 
two bills will make a small beginning on reaching the problam that 
we have before us. 

Chairman Lenman. It would be a very small beginning? 

Dr. Extor. It would be a small beginning; however, a very signifi- 
cant beginning, Mr. Chairman, because of the fact that these funds 
can be used to improve the quality of the work that is done for chil- 
dren and much will be expended for training. 

Chairman Leuman. Well, I wonder whether you will agree that 
the bottleneck of this whole thing, if we are going to approach the 
problem of expert care with some reason for hope of success, is trained 
adequate personnel. 

Dr. Extor, That is correct. 

Chairman Lenman. And S. 894 has some very good provisions. 
But it does not make any special appropriation or authorization for 
training at all, it simply Yoeine that in as part of the general program 
grant, and it provides, as I recall it, that only part of the cost of train- 
ing carried on would be defrayed out of that grant. I wonder whether 
you don’t think that provision would not hamper the effectiveness and 
the strengthening and improving of the program to train people to 
carry on juvenile Sel Mny work, 

Dr. Exsor. I would like to point out that in S. 894, money for train- 
ing would be available during the planning period through special 
projects and, as you point out, these would be for paying part of the 
cost, the proportion of the cost would presumably be determined State 
by State with respect to the extent to which a State could pay part of 
the cost, That is in the planning period. 

In the second period, or even in the planning period, if the State 
wishes to use some of the money that is granted to the State on a for- 
mula basis for paying stipends and sending persons away for training, 
that would be a possible use of money. 

Under the program grants, the States would be able to use the 
money that is allotted to them for training of individuals, for sti- 
pends, for tuition, for travel, if necessary, or for whatever plannin 
a State wants to make with respect to sending their own personne 
away for training. This would include training for police or proba- 
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tion officers. Or a State may want to set up within the State in- 
service training for such personnel, for instance, for institutional 
workers, the people who work with children on a day-by-day basis 
in the detention homes and the training schools. : 

Under the program grants, also, there is provision for special proj- 
ects and the States could request and receive grants for special projects 
for training their workers under these conditions. 

Under these special projects in S. 894, as well as in S. 728, there is 
the very desirable feature of being able to make grants to universities, 
schools for social work, even to schools of law for training juvenile 
court judges if that seemed to be an appropriate procedure, or to a 
medical school if it seemed necessary and desirable to add some train- 
ing for the rank and file of doctors, not just psychiatrists, but the rank 
and file of doctors in this country ; or to schools of nursing. 

So, the training possibilities under both bills are very good, though 
there are some Sierences in the procedures under which training 
would be given. 

Chairman Lenman. But, as I understand, the amount expended by 
the training program in the State would be left entirely in the State. 
They would not have to use any part of it 

Dr. Exror. Under the continuing program grant in S. 894 it would 
be necessary under the wording of the act for a State to develop a 
training program. It might be a very small training program or it 
might be a very adequate one. 

Part of the responsibility of the field staff of the Federal agency 
would be to help the States understand what the training facilities 
would be, what the opportunities would be for improving the quality 
of the care given through a training program. 

Chairman Lenman. Senator Purtell ? 

Senator Purre.y. I have no questions. I want to compliment you 
on your testimony, Dr. Eliot. 

I would like to refer again to these charts that you have prepared, 
table No. 1, in which I requested that you give the information if you 
can, or consider compiling tables, if you can, showing what the per 
capita income would be after taxes, so we could get a more equitable 
distribution. 

Secondly, I would ask whether or not you have given any thought 
to weighting these sums on the basis of experience with juvenile-delin- 
quency problems. 

Now, the reason is that we may very well find—I do not know that 
we will—but we might find that some States have a greater problem 
there, let us say the industrial States, than the agricultural States. 
You apparently have given no significance to that at all in the deter- 
mination of the allocation of fun Is that correct, it is done strictly 
on the basis of per capita? 

Dr. Exsor. The distribution of funds, Senator, is on the basis of 
child population—— 

Senator Purre.y. I know that, but some of the funds are on the 
basis of per capita income? 

Dr. Exror. The matching. 

Senator PurTe.u. Yes, the matching. 

Dr. Exror. And the State puts u 

Senator Purrett. I sinddaestaind that. Now, I ask whether any 
thought has been given to perhaps giving some weight to the extent 
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of the juvenile-delinquency problem in some States as compared with 
others. 

In other words, if you have more severe problems in industrial 
States, and certainly your table would indicate that that is so, I don't 
know that that is true, you would have no way of allocating those funds 
accordingly. 

Dr. Exior, Senator, I would like to say that we have given some 
thought to this problem, certainly. 

Senator Purretw. I am glad to know it. 

Dr. Extor. Because it is obvious that one wants to place the money 
where it can be best used in behalf of children. The problem that we 
have there is to get statistics that are sufliciently accurate to give us a 
basis for equitable distribution of money. 

Senator Purre.t. You lack that information presently ? 

Dr. Exror. We lack detailed information. One of the things we 
would do in connection with this bill and one of the things we are now 
planning, or, rather, we are already starting to do with the money 
Congress has given to the Children’s Bureau for this year is to de- 
velop better statistics with regard to how many delinquent children 
there are, what types of delinquency predominate, let us say, and how 
many children are really known to the police. 

At the present time the Children’s Bureau collects data from nearly 


1,000 juvenile courts. These data provide a fairly reliable basis for 
our national estimates. With additional help we should be able to get 
better figures, and as time goes on we might be able to use the type of 
data that you have referred to as a basis for distribution of funds. 
As it is, we feel that it is wise to distribute on the basis of the number 


of children. 

Senator Purretn. Of course, one reason I asked is because you have 
some rather elaborate charts which would indicate you had figures for 
the projection, and I wondered whether the figures were given con- 
sideration in the allocation of funds—in other words, the number of 
children coming before the courts. I presume that you gathered those 
rae ee very State agencies, so you do have some statistics state- 
wide . 

Dr. Exror. We do have some that can be estimated on a national 
basis, but which at this time would not provide reliable interstate com- 
parisons. 

Senator Purretz. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the Department 
would submit to the committee for our study additional charts or 
tables showing what these allocations of funds would be if it were on a 
net-after-taxes basis rather than the straight per capita. 

Chairman Lexnman. I think it would be helpful if yeu would pre- 
pare that. 

Dr. Exior. We could make one. ; 

Senator Purtetu. Do you have any such figures available now ? 

Dr. Exror. I cannot answer that question. We may have. 

Mr. Scnorrtanp. We do have that information; we can put it in 
table form. 

(The additional information requested follows) : 

JULY 22, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: At the hearings on 8. 894 earlier this month, Senator 
Purtell raised a question as to the desirability of modifying the proposed basis 
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for allocating Federal funds to the States. Specifically it was suggested that 
the State per capita income data be adjusted to reflect Federal tax withdrawals 
and that we submit any additional information we had on this matter. He also 
asked for information as to the possibility of allotting Federal funds in relation 
to the incidence of juvenile delinquency in the various States. 

The Social Security Administration has for many years been concerned with 
possible adjustments of State per capita income data to reflect more adequately 
relative State fiscal capacity. We have studied the possibility of adjustment for 
all Federal taxes, and for Federal income taxes alone. Another adjustment that 
some persons regard as equally or more important is one which would take 
account of the varying proportions of total income accounted for in different 
States by incomes of less than some minimum amount such as $1,000 or $2,000 
a year. This latter adjustment would change the relative position of the States 
in the opposite direction from an adjustment for Federal tax drain and much 
more sharply. 

While there is some theoretical justification for these and other adjustments, 
most of them depend on data that are available only after a long-time lag and 
on estimates as to which there is considerable disagreement among experts. 
Others, such as an adjustment for Federal income taxes only, make very little 
difference in the relative position of the States as measured for grant-in-aid 
purposes. I am sending you a copy of a recent study prepared in Public Health 
Service of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare which examines 
in detail the problems involved in adjustments for Federal taxes. 

We shall continue to study this problem. For the present, however, we are 
persuaded that the State per capita income estimates as prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, without adjustment, afford the most reasonable measure of 
relative State fiscal capacity and therefore the fairest and simplest basis for 
allocation of Federal funds in relation to State fiscal capacity. 

With respect to alloting Federal funds in relation to the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency, a major difficulty is that we do not have adequate statistics as a 
basis for determining the incidence of juvenile delinquency in each State. Our 
current statistics are based on reports from almost 1,000 juvenile courts. These 
reports provide fairly reliable national estimates but do not provide comparable 
State-by-State data which could be used in allotting funds to the States. The 
reports of these courts show that the rate of juvenile delinquency is usually 
higher in metropolitan areas than in less densely populated areas. By using 
child population alone as a basis for allotment, as provided in both §, 894 and 
S. 728, the allotment formula in effect takes into account the higher rate of 
juvenile delinquency in metropolitan areas since States with the largest child 
populations usually have a large proportion of their children resident in metro- 
politan areas. 

If we can be of further help in this matter please let me know. 


In view of his request for information on this question, I am sending a similar 
letter to Senator Purtell. 


Sincerely yours, 
CuHak_es I. ScHOrrLanD, Commissioner. 
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Proposed Juvenile Delinquency Control Act (8. 894)—Estimated State matching 


for strengthening and improvement grants relative to per capita income 
adjusted and unadjusted for Federal income taves 


| 

State matching based on 
per capita income, 1950 ' . : : 
adjusted for Federal in- | Meet of adjustment 


States grouped by per capita income,| a tlotment come taxes 


| Amount | , 
Bebore | After (col. 4—col. 3) | Percent 


=~ 
Ss 
= 
oa 
~ 


(1) (2) (3) ! (4) 
United States total $4, 227, 062 $4, 213, 949 —$13, 113 | 
Exclusive of special project 4, 000, 000 4, 227, 062 4, 213, 949 | —13, 113 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


we 
loo 
w oo 


seee GComina 


2, 797, 769 | 2, 778, 922 | —18, S47 


58, 235 | 45, 000 | —13, 235 | 


| 55,714 | 53, 333 | - 
District of Columbia : 60, 000 60, 000 
Connecticut 5 2, 109 72, 109 | 
, 581 557, 581 
Illinois s 187, 865 293, 840 | 293, 840 
New Jersey 102, 639 7, 700 147, 700 | 
California 252, 076 , 273 304, 273 
186, 118 | 227, 478 227, 478 
161, 104 | 06, GOS 5, 805 
55, 286 , 364 3, 286 
6, 783 | 4, 151 
5, O11 


-9 


8, 395 | 

36, 667 
Oregon , 872 | 
Rhode Island 


786, 478 | 

35, 217 | 
81, 623 

30, 30, 000 | 
Territory of Hawaii : 30, 000 

Colorado 31,777 | 
Missouri 84, 537 
New Hampshire 24, 545 
39, 760 
31, 880 
57, 785 

63, 956 | 

22, 632 | 

23, 571 | 
160, 232 
23, 571 
24, 545 
20, 847 





oS 
~ 


EEL 


—— 
bt 
rs 


seekesuse rene: 
832838 





~I 
|x 
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SAE BSSES 


esaseesiae: 
S83S85 





1 1950 is used as the latest year for which adjustments to State per capita income areavailable. (Mushkin, 
Selma, and Crother, Beatrice, Federal Taxes and the Measurement of State Capacity.) Amount of match- 
ing for each State is relative to allotment in col. 2. 
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Dr. Exrsor. I have one more remark I would like to make apropos 
the question of centralization of responsibilities with respect to juve- 
nile delinquency in a separate bureau. wee 

proposed in S. 728, the way the proposal is set up at this time, 

there would be literally a separate bureau to deal with juvenile de- 

Eaeeenws and that bureau would be separate from the Children’s 
ureau. 

I would like to say that it is our opinion in the Children’s Bureau 
that the problem of juvenile delinquency is so closely related to the 
rest of child-welfare problems and child-health eee that the op- 
eration of any such program should be within the Children’s Bureau 
rather than as a related separate bureau, no matter under what or- 
ganization it is. 

Chairman Lenman. Well, under S. 728, it has provided that the 
Office of Children and Youth would include the Children’s Bureau 
plus certain other activities and that the head of the Children’s Bu- 
reau would be the Director of the Office. 

Dr. Extor. Yes. 

. Chairman Leuman. So it would not be exclusively the Children's 
ureau. 

Dr. Exror. That is correct. 

Chairman Lenman. There would be other activities. 

Dr. Exsor. That is correct. 

Senator Purrert. May I ask a question about the Children’s 
Bureau ? 

Now, if you establish such a bureau, Doctor, the fact of the matter 
is that you would have to take out of some other bureaus certain func- 
tions they are performing now in the interest of children, it would 
seem to me then that you would have just as much scattering as if 
you set up a separate er is that correct, or is it incorrect, 
or what is your opinion about it? 

Dr. Exsor. I think that would be—— 

Senator Purretz. Well, would you have a division of responsi- 
bility for a particular child, would you not? 

Dr. Exsor. The particular child is taken care of in a local com- 
munity. 

Senator Purret,. Well; I mean particular in the sense that your 
Department was assisting the State in the program. 

Dr. Exsor. The Children’s Bureau is concerned with the health and 
welfare of children. The Children’s Bureau is not concerned with 
education nor, as the chairman of the committee has pointed out, the 
general public health. 

We must relate ourselves, and always have from the time the Bu- 
reau was created, to the problems of education in the Office of Edu- 
cation; to the problems of general public health in the Public Health 
Service. We also are concerned with questions that arise in the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. Our program for crippled children is 
closely related in some ways to vocational rehabilitation. 

We, of course, are concerned, as Mr. Schottland has pointed out, 
with problems of children who are in receipt of aid for dependent 
children. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much. 
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Chairman Lenmawn. I think we will have recess for lunch and we 
will reconvene at 2: 15 this afternoon and you will be the first witness. 

We will recess at this time until 2: 15 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:15 p. m., the 
same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Lenman. The hearing will come to order. 

Our first witness is Mr. “Jersey Joe” Walcott, special investigator 
bureau of juvenile delinquency, department of ole for the city o 
Camden, N. J. 

Mr. Walcott, I am very happy indeed to welcome you here today. 
I have had the pleasure of seeing you in action many times, and I 
greatly admire you both for your courage in the kind of life which 
you have followed and for the contributions you have made as an 
example to the youth of this country in your successful career. I am 
particularly happy that you are here to testify, because I have a strong 
feeling that in order to combat juvenile delinquency it is not just a 
question of what the Federal Government is going to do or what the 

tate is going to do, or even of what the city is going todo. To be 
suena in this program requires community effort, a truly com- 


munity effort and a cooperative effort of all the elements that are 
involved. And I know of nothing that is more important in the 
handling of young people than having them led by men and women in 
whom they have respect, in whom they have faith, as an example they 
wish toemulate. And you have been a shining example of that. The 
boys of your CoN the boys of any community, especially those 


who know you and follow you, have great respect for you, and so I 
ae of the important work that you have done and can continue 
to do. 

I am very happy indeed to greet you here today, and I thank you 
for coming. 

Now, you have a statement. If you wish to read it and if then you 
wish to enlarge on it in any way that seems desirable to you, please 
feel free to do so.° 

Mr. Watcorr. Thank you, Senator Lehman and members of the 
subcommittee. 


STATEMENT OF “JERSEY JOE” WALCOTT, SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR, 
BUREAU OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, DEPARTMENT OF POLICE, 
CITY OF CAMDEN, N. J. 


Mr. Watcorr. I am very happy to come here to Washington and 
act as a witness in this most important task we have of juvenile 
delinquency. 

I have a prepared statement I would like to read, and if I sound 
nervous, please forgive me. 

_ You know, this is a new role for me. I have been a fighter all my 
life, and fighting has been my business. I promised God when I fin- 
ished fighting that I would dedicate my life to the youth of our coun- 
try, hoping that some little thing that I may do, or the way that I live, 


may inspire some boy to live a clean American way of life. 
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Now, as to my statement, the more often I hear the words “juvenile 
delinquency,” the less I think they fit the situation. Actually, and toa 
larger extent, what we have to deal with is parent ee aL 

n the city of Camden we have our share of trouble with unruly, 
headstrong, and irresponsible youngsters. Fortunately they are but a 
small percentage of all the children in the community. In my opinion 
most of them would not get into trouble if they had the right sort of 
home life. Let me explain by personal reference. 

I was born and raised in an area often described as “the wrong side 
of the tracks.” It was a tough neighborhood with plenty of tough 
kids in it. There were times when my brothers and I thought we 
could ape the bad boys and get away with it. Fortunately we had 

arents blessed with understanding. They were severe but fair. 
When we threatened to get out of hand, pa and ma stepped in and 
stopped the smart aleck conduct before it had fairly started. 

Each had a different method. Pa’s actions were direct. They 
called for a trip out back to the woodshed and a dose of what, in those 
days, was called “strap oil.” It was painful but effective. It taught 
us the result of wrongdoing. Ma never interfered, but when it was 
all over used to gather us by her side and explain why what we had 
done was wrong, and why boys who pushed aside the rights and prop- 
erties of others, broke windows, or beat up smaller boys could expect 
to be punished. Sometimes she used to say a little prayer that we 
would break off bad habits and become better boys. Pa and ma were 
a perfect team. Whatever they did was for our good. We need more 
old-fashioned fathers and mothers. 

I know that there are many good parents who have to work hard 
to make ends meet, just as there are careless parents who neglect their 
children no matter what. I hold that all of them, anywhere, and under 
whatever conditions, can find time enough out of the day to make 
their youngsters face up to a knowledge of right and wrong; to make 
sure that evil will be punished; that no particular reward ought to 
be expected from just behaving yourself; that each of us makes 
his own future and that the beginning of it starts with the things 
we learn at home. And, in my opinion, while I believe that bad 
children ought to be punished and not coddled, it is the parents who 
fail in their duty to their children who rate severe punishment. 

Neglect children, let them get into bad company and they follow 
a pattern. Without home training, what has a youngster to go by, 
but the example of others. To be sure there are churches and schoo 
and organizations, all good and all trying, but all together they cannot 
replace a knowing, helpful father and mother. 

In Camden, as in many other places, most of our trouble stems 
from teen-age gang wars, a tendency to vandalism and a strong flavor 
of alcohol on the side. We have no difficulty with narcotics. That 
evil is well under control. Runaways are few and far between. What 
with one thing and another our boys and girls can find enough mischief 
at home without hunting for it in far-off places. 

As may be expected, when youngsters are taken into custody the 
first to complain at the arrest are the same parents who failed to 
keep their children straight. They accuse police of persecution, insist 
in spite of evidence that their boys and girls are good children, and 
make dire threats against the arresting officer. As for the teen-agers 
themselves, they laugh at us and ask what we intend to do about it. 
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Our laws provide that children under 18 must have special treat- 
ment. They may not be hauled off in a patrol wagon; no publication 
may be made of their names; no matter what their known record, 
officially they have no criminal record and may not be treated as 
criminals; they must be kept in a special place of detention and have 
special hearings with no publicity. The juveniles know all this as 
well as we do. They have no fear of laws which cannot touch them. 
It is about time we stopped coddling habitual offenders. 

Since I have been engaged in juvenile work following my retire- 
ment from the ring, my observations suggest several recommendations: 

First, hold parents personally responsible for payment of damage 
done by their children to property or individuals. Make it impossible 
for such payments to be evaded. A few digs into the family pocket- 
book will effect all concerned. 

Second, more severity in dealing with the actual wrongdoer. A 
crime is a crime no matter who commits it. The shock to society 
remains the same. 

Third, stricter enforcement of legislation against the sale or gift of 
alcoholic beverage to minors with harsh punishment meted out to 
procurers. 

Fourth, immediate adoption by constituted authority of whatever 
additional laws are ae to put teeth into acts for the suppression of 
crime by juveniles. 

Fifth, provision by communities to drain off the pent-up energy of 
youth by substitution of wholesome activities to replace the excitement 
of wrongdoing, 

Regarding the last-named recommendation, we have recently set up, 
in Camden, a youth council. It is operated entirely by the teen-agers, 
14 to 18, themselves. They elect their own leaders and make their own 
rules of conduct based mainly upon respect for property and the rights 
of others. It has divided the city into six units each with a potential 
of several thousand teen-agers. In its 3 months of existence it has 
developed baseketball and softball interdivisional competition. 
Classes in handicrafts are in operation. Meetings with growing at- 
tendance are held weekly in housing projects about town. Dances are 
held in schools. Each member receives 10 tickets and is held personally 
responsible for the conduct of guests. The council has stimulated an 
interest in leadership and responsibility. It has developed sportsman- 
like competition. There is a growing pride in contributing to the 
welfare of the city. These teen-agers have their own committees on 
behavior and if a boy or girl gets out of hand they are dealt with 
accordingly. There are no arguments. Either a regulation has been 
broken or it has not. 

In summing up for the so-called delinquency problem, I, for one, 
would say that its correction is not an impossible task. I will admit 
it may bea long pull. It has been a long time growing. You do not 
correct that situation overnight. It takes time and patience and un- 
derstanding, a willingness to see good in youngsters given the right 
start, and to do your part in guiding them toward a happy and useful 
destiny. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed. 

Mr. Walcott, will you tell us how did you come to be a special 
juvenile-delinquency investigator for the city of Camden, N. J.? 
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Mr. Watcorr. Well, Senator, the mayor, George E. Brunner, and 
Commissioner of Camden, N. J.—because I oo of my reputation 
of trying to live cleanly and trying to be helpful to youngsters— 
selected me to be the head of this organization, and they thought 
on ag that my reputation as a former champion could add some in- 

uence in helping boys and girls to go in the right direction of 
American citizenry. 

Chairman Leuman. You refer in your statement to this youth 
council which has been set up in Camden. How is that youth council 
selected ? 

Mr. Watcorr. Well, we have another investigator named Clarence 
Johnston and we have an officer named Louis Walls, and together, we 
went into 6 sections of the city, into the different churches, and asked 
the leaders of the churches to select 6 reputable boys and girls to head 
this committee, and we have 6 boys and girls from each particular sec- 
tion to act on this committee, and they in turn have their regular weekly 
meetings to arrange and set up programs of activities throughout the 
city. 

Chairman Lenman. Are these youth councils composed of dif- 
ferent groups, regardless of race, color, or creed or nationality? Do 
they represent the youth of the community? I am asking you that 
because I am very much interested. 

Mr. Watcort. I am very happy and very proud to say that in 
Camden we believe in the American way of life, and this is an inte- 
oo group. Weare trying to build good, clean, honest Americans. 

e live in a democracy and we are trying to practice what we believe 
in, and the committee consists of groups of all kinds. 

Chairman Leaman. Well, how do they reach a decision? That 
is to say, they make the rules of conduct, but how do they enforce 
those rules? I mean, is it purely voluntarily set by their example 
for the other boys and girls in the district who undoubtedly atiline 
many hundreds, if not thousands? 

Mr. Watcort. Well, as I said in my statement, sir, boys and girls 
do as they see others do, and in all of our affairs when a situation 
arises when a boy wants to get out of line, when he comes in contact 
with the members of our council, due to the respect he has for those 
others and the conduct of the others, he doesn’t take it in his head to 
do wrong, but he is influenced to be a good gentleman or lady. 

Chairman Lenman. I assume that you have been particularly 
interested and active in the development of athletic programs? 

Mr. Watcort. Very definitely, sir. 

I, as a boy, as I said in my statement, grew up on the wrong side of 
the tracks, so to say, and I sincerely believe and honestly say from 
the depths of my heart, there aren’t any really bad boys. When I 
was a boy some — would say I was a delinquent, but through 
proper guidance I turned myself into right directions. My parents 
insisted that I go to church, took me to church, and gave me the best 
they had to offer, and gave me faith to go forward in life, and I tried 
to grow up to live in better surroundings. 

Now, since I have been fortunate enough to have the success of 
being the champion, I think it is no more than right that fellows 
like me and others throughout the country should turn back and do 
whatever they can to help to build boys into better Americans. 
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Chairman Leuman. Do you find in setting up athletic programs 
that often juvenile delinquent or problem children stop being delin- 
quent and problem children and become good members of their groups? 

Mr. Watoorr. Very surely. You see, once you get boys or girls 
within your confidence and give them something they like to do, and 
show that you are lebiat in them, they will take a turn for the 
better. As you know, all persons like to know that they are wanted, 
and once a boy or girl knows they are wanted, that there is a place for 
them and they are loved and feel that someone is concerned about them, 
then they are not too apt to go astray. 

And I might mention that some of the parents are more or less 
delinquent. In a meeting one night a parent got up and asked: “Mr. 
Walcott, do you have a curfew here in the city of Camden?” I 
remember he was a man weighing about 200 pounds. I said: “Yes, 
10 p.m.” He asked since I am now doing this work, “Is that curfew 
being enforced,” and I said “I hope we can get together and enforce 
it.” He said, “I certainly hope so, because I have a 12-year-old boy 
that stays out to 2 and 3 o’clock in the morning.” 

I mention that to bring out the point that there is the problem of 
delinquent parents. He feels as though it is not his responsibility to 
see that his boy returns home at a proper time, but he is waiting for 
the police department to enforce the curfew law to make the boy stay 
in the house. 

Chairman Leuman. Mr. Walcott, how important do you think 
adequate recreation facilities are? 

Mr. Watcorr. Very important, sir. I do think that any type of 
recreation or athletic program plays a very, very important role with 
our boys and girls. 

Chairman Lenman. Mr. Walcott, I have always felt that way very, 
very deeply and I feel that way today. I feel that there is a direct rela- 
tionship between juvenile delinquency and inadequate recreation facil- 
ities such as in the form of facilities offered by settlement houses, by 
gymnasiums, and by adequately supervised parks. Here recently 
some of our sociologists have maintained that the parks, even though 
adequately policed and supervised, really encourage juvenile delin- 
quency because they offer an easy place for the meeting and planning 
of these teen-age gangs. How do you feel about that? 

Mr. Watcort. We 1, as I say, being a former athlete myself, I can 
honestly say that any type of recreation is very necessary and very 
badly needed. If you give a boy or girl some outlet to use up his or her 
energies, that boy or girl is not apt to go astray and visit such places 
as pool rooms or corner gangs and create disturbances. Yes, I sin- 
cerely say and I sincererly hold that not only the Federal Government, 


but the State and the cities also should provide 2 eager for 


proper recreation. In Camden the city commissions have programs 
and playgrounds throughout the city so that everywhere you go you 
find playgrounds and recreation places for boys and girls to olay 
and that is the reason that we have very little of the problem of 
juvenile delinquency in the city of Camden. 

Chairman Leman. I am glad to hear you say that as it has been 
my point of view for a great many years. 

Let me ask you, how much effect do you thing poor housing, sub- 
standard housing, has on the problem of juvenile delinquency ? 
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Mr. Waccorr. Senator, I think that plays an important part. 
Everyone likes to feel as though they are advancing from day to day 
and that they are living like normal people. Of course, in the one 
of Camden we have quite a few housing projects, and it is notice 
that in those areas where these projects are uilt, juvenile delinquency 
is cut down to a minimum. 

Chairman Lenman. Do you think poverty has a great effect on 
this problem of juvenile delinquency ? 3 

Mr. Watcorr. Well, I think that poverty plays a small part. 
Again, if I can make a personal reference, as I came from a com- 
munity of poor people, I know something about it. My family was 
extremely poor, so poor that many nights I have seen my mother, after 
my father passed away, sit down and cry because she was unable to 
feed us and because the sheriff was putting a sign on our home to sell 
it because we couldn’t afford to pay for it, and still, under that situa- 
tion that existed there were 10 of us who grew up, to be fairly respect- 
able citizens; and I think it is entirely up to the parents and the in- 
dividual. If the boy or girl is directed into the right direction I am 
sure that porerty or nothing else can stop him from being an honest 
citizen and a good American, 

Chairman Lenman. I notice in your statement that you have some 
criticism of the handling of children by parents, and you quoted the 
guidance your own parents gave you, and that is fine. Now, I agree 
with you that one of the very important, if not the most important 
factor in ee up children, is the example of parents in the way 
they deal with their children. But suppose you have parents who 
have no sense of responsibility for the taking care of their children, 
and you have children who are put in foster homes where there is 
no great sense of responsibility directly although there are some good 
ones too how would you enforce the proper attitude on the part of 
those people ? 

Mr. Watcorr. Well, I think that there is where you talk about 
the trained personnel. When unfortunately you have broken homes, 
that is where trained personnel comes in to take in hand these boys 
and girls and try to teach them to take the right road. In my own 
foaalie this is what I find is the most important thing. I have 6 
children, and each child to me is an individual problem. 

You can’t take any of the 6 and do the same to each and expect to 
get the same results. 

Each one has a different disposition and a different temperament, 
and it’s a parent’s job and duty to study the child, like the child today 
studies the parent, and again as I say, I have six. I have a boy who is 
21 and I have a girl of 19, and on down to a girl of 10. I know that 
my boy of 21 smokes, and I tell him “You are 21. Don’t hide your 
smoking. I know you aresmoking.” He shows respect to his mother 
and myself. He doesn’t go in pool rooms and he doesn’t hang around 
on corners, and that isn’t because I stand over him with a baseball 
bat, but because when he was small I instilled in him right from the 
wrong and the things that were expected from him if he wanted to 
grow up to be an upright citizen. 

Chairman Lenman. You are a member of a minority group as 
many of us are—— 

Mr. Watoort. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Leman. And I want to ask your opinion as to what part 
discrimination, racial, national, or religious, may play in delinquency, 
because I do think that it plays a part. 

Mr. Wa corr. Well, it plays its part, Senator, but again I say that 
it is up to the individual. Some people would say or some would 
have you believe that if you are born of a certain denomination that 

ou have two strikes against you—but that may have been years back, 
ause today it is a little different story. It is up to the individual. 
If you have something, and if you have faith in God, and if you have 
the will to preserve, you can be successful, whatever the circumstances 
may be, whether it is a boy growing up in poverty or whether it is a 
man trying to be successful. If you have perseverence, faith in God, 
and you are ambitious you can be successful regardless of what de- 
nomination you are, or what minority group you belong to. 

Chairman Leman. Do you think that segregation plays any part 
in the attitude of some of the boys now ? 

Mr. Watcort. Yes, sir; very much so. It is heartbreaking some- 
times, and it affects in lots of ways and lots of times the things you 
want to do. It is heartbreaking that simply because you were born 
of one denomination that you have to be punished or you have to be 
pushed aside. People should realize that none of us, regardless of 
our race, creed, or color, asked to come here in any particular way, 
but it is God’s will that we come here what we are, and it is His will, 
and people should think of it that way. 

I have had no doing in coming here as a Negro, and none of us had 
any doing coming into any race or creed. But that plays I would say a 
very, very important part in delinquency problems. When boys grow 
up they want to do different things and because they are one race they 
are turned back or pushed aside. 

Chairman Lenman. Let me ask you just two further questions: You 
have come in contact, and you are in constant contact with different 

ups of boys, those who are in minority groups and those who are not 
In minority groups—Jewish boys, Negro boys, Puerto Rican boys, and 
Anglo-Saxons. Do you feel that boys and girls who are made to feel 
inferior by reason of race, creed, or color, are more likely to express 
their resentment by delinquent conduct? I am sure that isn’t true in 
all cases, thank God, but do you find that it is true in some cases? 

Mr. Watcorr. Yes, sir; not in all cases is it true, but in some cases, it 
isso. When a person feels that he is rejected or not wanted, then he 
gets bitter and resorts to anything to get even with, seemingly, the 
world. 

Chairman Lenman. One final question: What part do gangs play 
in delinquency ? 

Mr. Watcorr. Well, that plays a terrific part in delinquency, and in 
the city that’s where most of our trouble arises, from the corner gangs, 
one gang resenting the other gang; and when they go to parties and 
dances or different affairs, they get together and something starts, and 

ngs are our biggest source of trouble with juveniles in the city of 

amden. 

Chairman Lenman. You do think that is quite a problem? 

Mr. Watcort. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Lenman. Senator McNamara. 
Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I first want to express my appreciation for Mr, Walcott’s being here. 
I am sure he has already made a real contribution to the affairs of the 
committee, and I am sure that he has done a good job in the field in 
which he has selected to make his livelihood, and I believe he is headed 
for a great career in that field. 

I think that people in your category who have been nationally suc- 
eessful in any sport, such as you certainly have, can make a great con- 
tribution to the problems we are considering here today. 

You mentioned gangs as being part of the problem we have here, as 
they certainly are; I think you are in a unique position to teach the 

outh of the Nation that sportsmanship as against cowardice is what 
is most needed, and that probably goes to the roots of modern juvenile 
delinquency. Wouldn’t you agree that it is cowardly for boys to have 
to get into gangs so that they can attack smaller numbers? We find 
the youth of today in such situations armed with clubs, blackjacks, 
knives, and even guns. When you were a child you were taught that it 
was cowardly to attack somebody with these weapons, and you have 
had a wonderful chance to prove what real sportsmanship is. By your 
example you can show that sportsmanship does not allow the use of 
these weapons, that these are the tools of the thugs and not of good 
Americans. I think you are in a unique position to get across to these 
boys and girls the fact that they just have to be good sportsmen, and I 
don’t think we stress that enough in this problem. 


Mr. Watcort. Well, Senator, again I have to refer when I was a boy 
to some of my good neighbors in my community. I will have to admit, 
as I said before, that some people would have said I was a delinquent. 
But I was a boy who loved to fight, and if I was with some boys whom 


I didn’t particularly like, there was a fight. Some of the people in the 
neighborhood said to me: “Seeing that you like to fight, a don’t you 
come along with us and we will take you to the gymnasium in Camden, 
where if you are going to fight, you can make something out of your 
fists.’ So from there, they took me to the gymnasium, and the first 
thing I was taught in the asium was to respect others. I was 
told: “If you want to fight, here is where you do it: Keep your hands 
up and live clean.” 

As you say, there is not too much stress laid on that, but I would like 
to say to the youth of the country that living clean, serving God, being 
a good citizen, will pay off. ' 

I was 37 years old when I won the Shee ree, and I was a fellow 
who for 21 years tried to climb upward. ts of times I was hun 
and lots of times I had to put my children to bed without food or fuel 
in the house, but I never lost faith, and I never stopped praying, and 
I never stopped working, and after 21 years God answered my prayer — 
and I became heavywei ht champion of the world; and if the Ameri- 
can boys have any ideals or any ambitions, if they will see a little bit 
of my life and will try to pick some of the good up, not all, but some 
of the good, they too can me champions if they will try to live 
clean, have faith in God, and continue to pray. ; 

Senator McNamara. Certainly what you have said has been very 
well said, but I note that too frequently the youth we are ta about 
idolize the fellow who has got to be in the position of a gang leader, 
even though he gets there ae brass knuckles, knives, and gun 
and such things as that. ey should be taught to idolize as their 
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heroes those who have fought their way upward by living clean, as 
you have, rather than those who try to get some place by jumping each 
other, or using clubs and knives or other tools of the gangster. The 
point I was making is that you are in a position, a unique position, to 
show them that the real leader is the one who comes by what he has 
through sportsmanship rather than by the tools of the gangster, which 
are really signs of cowardice. 

Mr. Watcorr, It answers for itself. It is cowardice when 3 or 4 
boys jump on 1 boy, or when 1 boy will take a stick or bat or knife or 
gun or what have you to use on another boy of practically the same 
size. That in itself spells nothing but cowardice. 

Senator McNamara. I don’t think we stress that enough, the 
cowardice of the gang leader in using his methods against the sports- 
manship of persons like yourself who have worked for your success, 
and I think you are in a position to make the youth of our country 
conscious of that. 

Chairman Lenman. Senator Purtell of Connecticut. 

Senator, may I apologize for recognizing Senator McNamara before 
I did you. It was an inadvertency on my part, Senator Purtell, and 
I am sorry. 

Senator PurTeu. It is quite all right. 

Mr. Wolcott, I am going to call you Joe out of a feeling of affection 
for you and a very deep respect, because I think you are doing what 
more men should do. You are setting an example, and certainly I 
think your influence on the youngsters that you come in contact with 
immediatel is greater than even you imagine; and, Joe, you remind 
me of a little bit of philosophy I was taught and took a liking to many 
yearsago. It goes like this: 

Isn’t it strange that princesses and kings, 
And clowns that caper in sawdust rings, 


And common folk like you and me, 
Are builders for eternity. 


To each is given a bag of tools, 
A shapeless mass, and a book of rules, 
And each must make ere life has flown 
A stumbling block or a stepping stone. 

And you, Joe Walcott, I believe, are making a lot of stepping stones 
for a lot of people. I want to thank you for it as a father and as 
a citizen and as a Senator. I want to ask you this, Joe: You have 
set an example and youngsters look up to you and idolize you. I 
know I also as a kid had my heroes. I, too, was born on what you 
call the wrong side of the track, and when we are young we look 
for somebody in our impressionable years that we can sort of idolize, 
and kids idolize you, and of course to the extent that you have such 
an effect you have a grave responsibility. You recognize it as a 
grownup, and you are living so that your example is a living example. 
1 would ask you, do you find there are many grownups that are willing 
to do what you are doing, Joe? 

Mr. Watcort. No, sir, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Purretu. If more would set an example, wouldn’t we have 
less of a problem of juvenile delinquenc 

Mr. Watoorr. Less of a problem med 


a 
much better country to live 
in. 
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Senator Purrett. We talk a lot but do little as grownups for these 
youngsters to look up to. Have you found many men in Camden 
that are willing to devote some of their time to these youngsters who 
need some guidance? 

Mr. Watcorr. Not too many. 

Senator Purtett. Has there been any indication to you throughout 
the country, and I know that you have done a lot of traveling, that 
grownups realize that one of the ways to solve this problem is by 
actively taking it upon themselves to set an example and to be of 
guidance to the youngsters they contact? Have you found much re- 
sponse to that ? 

Mr. Watcorr. Well, that is what is needed above all, for parents 
and for citizens to show more love and more consideration and to 
spend more time with our children. If you take some of the parents 
today, for instance, if you go to a house today, you may see a mother 
sitting down and talking over the phone about some affair at some 
nightclub or some gathering or dance that she had been to, and a little 
8- or 9-year-old boy stands close by and listens to some of our con- 
versation of things of that sort, and a mother sits up and smokes with 
her dress not properly down and children lose respect for the par- 
ents, and the sooner the mothers and fathers will start taking into 
their minds and hearts the fact that they must show respect to their 
children before they can ask it, the better off we will be in solving this 
kind of problem, and we will avoid a lot of cause for delinquency. 

Senator Purteti. Don’t you think, Joe, that if more businessmen 
and other groups of adults in various clubs and organizations were 
more cognizant of this problem and were willing to get out and spend 
a night or a week, let us say, with some of these boys, for example, 
some of our business leaders would do this, who by their example 
would be an inspiration to kids, don’t you think if we did more of that 
that we would have less delinquency ? 

Mr. Watcorrt. I think so, and I think it is a combined job, not only 
for businessmen or for any particular group or organization but I 
think it is a job for the whole community, the churches, the schools, 
and the organizations that exist in the community. I think if they 
would all band together and work together on this we would eliminate 
a lot of our problem. 

Senator Purre.t. I notice, Joe, that in your suggestions here, they 
all go down to the grass roots, back into the home and the local com- 
munity, and you feel that this job has got to be done there, don’t 

ou? 
5 Mr. Watcort. Yes, sir; I think that a child is like a tree. If you 
plant a tree you can make it grow anyway you want it. You can 
grow it crooked or straight, this way or that way, and I think raising 
the children is the same, that the same thing applies. You can raise 
the child almost the way that you want him to grow. 

Senator Purrett. How many champions are you going to develop 
down there in Camden, Joe? Those kids are taking up boxing. 

Mr. Watcorr. Quite a few of them. 

Senator Pure. God bless you, and thank you. 

Chairman Leaman. Thank you very much indeed. You have been 
very helpful. We all appreciate very much your coming here. 

Mr. Watcort. Thank you very much. 
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Chairman Lenman. The next witness is Msgr. John O’Grady. 
Monsignor O’Grady, it is my expressed pleasure to welcome you here 
today. Monsignor O’Grady is a very old friend of mine. We have 
worked together in many activities, and I don’t know of anybody who 
is more deeply interested in juvenile delinquency and the very im- 
portant question of prevention, and I know you are going to be very 
valuable in your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN O'GRADY, SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


Monsignor O’GRapy. Mr. Chairman, it is a great pleasure for me 
to be here and to have the opportunity of hearing Joe Walcott, be- 
cause I think that he is an example to millions of people, and my line 
is somewhat like his. I have a belief in the neighborhood and in the 
great potentials of individuals to meet these problems much more 
than we realize. I think much more is being done than we realize. 

Now, the problems of prevention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency which are now being studied by this committee are only one 
phase of the problems confronting the turbulent areas of American 
cities. There is a growing conviction that these special problems can- 
not be dealt with in isolation. This approach stands out clearly in 
the thinking of practically all American criminologists at the present 
time. After reviewing the various specialized efforts that have been 
made during the past quarter of a century in dealing with delinquency 
they point out that something must be done about the environment. in 
so-called high-delinquency areas. They keep pointing to the poten- 
tial of the people of these areas for meeting their own problems. As 
we look to other problems confronting the American city at the present 
time we find the same is true. It is now becoming clearer each day 
that planning for new developments in our cities, planning for the 
conservation of the neighborhoods and for the housing of the people 
cannot be done in Washington, in the State capitols or in the city halls. 
In the interests of the people as a whole it must be done by the people 
themselves in their local neighborhoods. The same is true of the prob- 
lems of race relationships. They must be met in every block and in 
every neighborhood by organizations of the people themselves. 

It is now abundantly clear that the problems of juvenile delinquency 
cannot be met without reckoning with housing congestion, lack of en- 
forcement of housing codes, rent gouging, lack of law enforcement in 
general. One can get a true picture of the situation only by moving 
around in various neighborhoods. Here he sees large families living 
in oneroom. Many of these families have come only recently from the 
country. They are confused by their surroundings in the American 
city. I have had some experience with such families, and it has to be 
done block by block, getting to those people, especially those who come 
from the old South who are confronted with these new problems in a 
modern city. The children get out on the sidewalks and meet up with 
other groups. Sometimes they get into trouble without recognizing it. 
Very soon they become involved in conflicts with the police, and, of 
course, there is an attendant question of language. The newly arrived 
individuals and families become the prey of all the forces of disorder 
and disorganization in the neighborhoods. 
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As one moves around the turbulent areas of our cities, he soon be- 
comes aware of the limitations of the existing agencies, and I think 
that has been made abundantly clear in the investigations by commit- 
tees studying juvenile delinquency, and I think that is something that 
we have to keep working on, and that is my hope, that in these hear- 
ings that point may be brought out. One visiting those areas of our 
cities comes to see more clearly how far these organizations are re- 
moved from the realities of the situation. Asa rule they are not wholly 
aware of what is going on in the areas. One gets the impression at 
times that many of the existing organizations represent the men- 
tality of another age. They gather together little groups of children 
from the area and deal with them without reaching out into their 
homes. Frequently the children are a very selective group. One 
sometimes wonders how much the neighborhood and the city would 
lose if many of the present agencies disbanded entirely. And I have 
said that several times in Chicago during the past year, and I pointed 
out if some of the organizations in certain areas in Chicago were 
abolished there wouldn’t be too much suffering as a result of it. 

During the past 15 years I have become more and more convinced 
that specialized services cannot meet the problems of the turbulent 
areas of our cities. I do not believe that we can enter into these areas 
for the sole purpose of dealing with juvenile delinquency in a highly 
specialized fashion. I do not believe that this problem or any other 

roblem can be met without organization of the neighbors on a neigh- 

orhood basis. In other words, it cannot be met without indigenous 
leadership. The type of neighborhood organization that I envisage 
will deal with all the problems that threaten family life in the areas. 
Its basic purpose will be to help the people to grow up so that they can 
meet their own problems in the field of education, of health, of recrea- 
tion, of housing, of neighborhood planning as a whole. I am not 
assuming for a moment that this task will be easy because they will run 
into many entrenched interests and the first of these will be the politi- 
cal forces of the neighborhood. We must remember that these neigh- 
borhoods are not without political organization. Sometimes it is the 
organization of the leadership of ethnic groups. Sometimes it is the 
type of leadership that betrays the interests of the people that they 
are trying to serve. 

We are well aware that the various city organizations that are 
concerned with housing and urban redevelopment would like to de- 
velop social organization on a neighborhod basis. Specific provision 
is made for this in the section dealing with urban renewal of the 1954 
amendments to the Housing Act, and cities are actually going out and 
trying to organize neighborhoods but they do not get very far without 
running into highly controversial questions like failure to enforce city 
codes, rent gouging, lack of law enforcement. And, as one of these 
rx planners who is also concerned about the control of juvenile 
delinquency said to me recently when I reminded him of the lack of 
law enforcement in an area in which he was interested: “Surely you 
can’t expect me, representing as I do one city agency, to walk into the 
mayor’s office and criticize his police department.” This one experi- 
ence taught me a lesson that I shall never forget about the limitations 
of governmental organizations in developing the type of neighborhood 
self-organization that is so necessary to solve the problems of the 
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American city today. I am frankly convinced that it cannot be done 
in our country. 

And, of course, what is true in the housing field and in the field of 
urban redevelopment is equally true in the welfare field. When the 
welfare worker from the city or the county enters into neighborhood 
planning, he will soon run into highly controversial questions. He 
will run into the interests of many people who are heavy contributors 
to welfare programs and programs for the control of juvenile de- 
linquency. Many of these oan workers representing governmental 
agencies who have said to me: “We understand your point of view, but 
you know we have to be on our guard, otherwise we would soon be in 
trouble with the city hall and the county building.” 

My association with the Industrial Areas Foundation in its back-of- 
the-yards program some 15 years ago gave me my first ray of hope for 
an organization of the people to deal with their own problems on a 
local neighborhood basis. Here I found a type of leadership that 
brought all groups together. It brought together on speaking terms 
some 14 different nationalities. It brought together the various reli- 

ious leaders of the community, in fact, all groups, to work together 
in dealing with their own problems. Of course, they naturally ran 
into trouble with the specialists, even with some great reformers, long- 
time friends of mine in the city of Chicago. Sometimes I am at a loss 
to understand the reasons for this basic conflict between the specialists 
and those who would encourage the people to get together in meeting 
their own problems. The specialists think they know what is good for 
people. I have heard them lecture to neighborhood groups and I have 
seen them become quite indignant when neighborhood groups insist on 
presenting their own points of view and their own solution to their 

roblems. That is a matter of almost day-to-day experience with them 
. my efforts to organize the city of Chicago and the city of St. Louis, 
also. 
This chasm between the specialists and neighborhood leaders will 
be explored very fully in the hearings before this committee during 
the next 3 days. 

We know very well that the specialists will say that we have not had 
sufficient experience as yet in genuine local self-help organization on 
a neighborhood basis to give it any large place in meeting the prob- 
lems of the American community. If we look at the picture as a 
whole we find we have made considerable progress, and I think we 
have much more indigenous leadership than we recognize, and a great 
deal has been accomplished through the organization of the people 
themselves which would not otherwise have been done. The influence 
of the Industrial Areas Foundation in Chicago is not confined to its 
back-of-the-yards program. It has spread out over the entire city. 
We can point with some pride to the progress that has been made in 
neighborhood conservation in Chicago during the past 3 years, due 
largely to the inspiration that we have received from the Industrial 
Areas Foundation. I believe that the result of its work is becoming 
more ap t each day not only in the field of delinquency-but like- 
wise in dealing with housing and city planning in Chicago. The in- 
fluence of the Industrial Areas Foundation has alread n felt in 
St. Louis and I am convinced that its influence in St. Vauie is going 
to become more marked in the very near future. 
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Those who are acquainted with the conditions in the San Joaquin 
and Imperial Valleys in California are aware of the magnificent con- 
tribution of the Industrial Areas Foundation in that area in the 
building up of the leadership of their Spanish communities not as 
isolated ghettos but as an integral part of American life. 

Those of us who are acquainted with the progress in community 
development in India and in Africa during the past few years know 
that their basic pattern is almost exactly the same as that of the In- 
dustrial Areas Foundation. Self-help organization on a neighborhood 
basis is the basic pattern of the social programs of these countries. 

As far as experts are concerned, we couldn’t find enough experts 
to handle these problems even if they could handle them. That is 
one of the troublesome things of the project that I have seen. I have 
complained recently about a new project in Chicago, because I think it 
is going to cover a very limited field. It is not going to meet the 
problem of that neighborhood. I don’t want to mention it by name 
at the present time because I expect to debate some of the problems 
face to face with them in the not too distant future. 

It is interesting to note the extent of which the chasm between the 
specialist and the proponents of genuine neighborhood organization 
stands out in S. 728 and S. 894, the Juvenile Delinquency Control Act. 
The key section of S. 728, title II, section 201, highlights this chasm: 

In order to provide the Secretary with advice concerning the administration 
of this act there is hereby established in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency (hereinafter 
referred to as the council), consisting of the Secretary, or his designee, the 
Attorney General of the United States, or his designee, 20 members appointed 
by the Secretary without regard to civil-service laws, and 1 representative from 
each of the following organizations: The American Association of Social 
Workers, the American Bar Association, the American Medical Association, 
the American Public Welfare Association, the Child Welfare League of America, 
the Industrial Areas Foundation, the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, the National Probation and Parole Association. The 20 appointed mem- 
bers shall be leaders in fields concerned with juvenile delinquency or in public 
affairs * * °. 

Now, that to me as a whole, basically, I think opens the door 
slightly to a new day in this field, opens up a slight hope which I feel 
is the only hope here. 

Of course, I would add in here in addition to the specialists that 
I mentioned, I would add in here, for good measure, community 
development. 

In section 202 we have a very significant thing: 

The council is authorized to review applications for special projects sub- 
mitted to the Secretary under title V of this act and recommend to the Secretary 
for grants under such title any such projects or any projects initiated by it 


which it believes show promise of making valuable contributions to the control 
or treatment of juvenile delinquency. 


In section 204 it is proposed that— 


The Secretary shall transmit to the Congress annually a report concerning 
the special projects initiated under title V, the recommendations of the council 
thereon, and any action taken with respect to such recommendations. 


Mark you, in title ITT, section 303, we find: 


The Secretary shall approve any State plan for carrying out the purposes 
set forth in section 302 if he finds that such plan: (a) Provides for the super- 
vision of the administration of the plan by a State body representative of the 
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many different professions and agencies involved in the control and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency and having representation thereon * * *. 

And it is to be noted that the groups to be included in the State 
body include not only governmental but also voluntary organizations, 

(d) Provides that the State body supervising the administration of the plan, 
and the agencies administering specified portions of the plan, shall make such 
reports, in such form, and containing such information as the Secretary may 
from time to time reasonably require* * *, 

It is clear from the foregoing citations that S. 728 provides for 
the inclusion of various agencies, governmental and voluntary, in- 
cluding those concerned not merely with a specialized approach to 
delinquency but also with a broad community approach as part of 
the program. 

This offers a real hope for the development of a broader approach 
to the problems of juvenile delinquency in our country. It gives the 
voluntary organizations their proper place in the picture, but even 
more important, it provides a hope that in this program a beginning 
may be made in a true community approach which is the only sound 
approach in dealing with problems of juvenile delinquency. In order 
to apply the thinking embodied in the section of S. 728 referred to, 
I vaaiaie to point out that it is particularly important to include 
the broader approach in grants for training provided for in title 
IV of the act. I would therefore like to add at the end of section 
402 of title IV a provision that all such grants shall be made with 
the approval of the national council and also of State bodies charged 
with the supervision of the State plan. 

In other words, we will begin to think in terms of community 
leadership in the neighborhoods, and this is where we strike, I think, 
an important matter in dealing with the neighborhoods. Sometimes 
I have a great question about these neighborhoods, how we can 
estimate this neighborhood organization without institutionalizing 
it. I think that isa very important point. 

In contrast to the broad provisions of S. 728 it might be well to 
take a look at some of the sections of S. 894. In line with the 
thinking expressed in this statement I would like to see included a 
broader statement in regard to the intent of Congress in the enact- 
ment of this legislation. From a reading of the declaration of intent 
one is inclined to get the impression that delinquency can be regarded 
as an isolated problem. The declaration of intent should be set forth 
in broader terms. Under section 103 there is provision for the desig- 
nation of a State agency. This agency must have the participation 
of the various governmental organizations of the States, for one 
cannot help noting the contrast in dealing with voluntary organi- 
zations. They are not to be a part of the State plan, but those in 
charge of the program may consult with them. Governmental agen- 
cies are completely in control of the plan. Of course, this is in line 
with the thinking of a number of welfare groups. They want to 
relegate voluntary organizations to a purely secondary role and what 
is equally important the program as envisaged by S. 894 would be a 
program administered and controlled by specialists in various fields. 
It would not provide the type of community approach included in 
S. 728. We are going to have another highly specialized program 
and therefore I do not believe that under this bill as planned there 
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is much hope, and I think this is the basis of the bill, and all 
these other things are details. But there is some hope, an am 
not saying that the voluntary groups are perfect, and I am not 
saying that we will get this broader approach, but it is at least 
a hope. I think that now we are sufficiently far along to get it in 
some places, but it is going to be difficult because in many places the 
voluntary agencies are as lifeless as the governmental agencies in 
dealing with these highly dynamic matters. We should not deceive 
ourselves. It should not be easy. Otherwise what the country will 

t under S. 894 will be the same type of program that we have 
had for the past quarter of a century. In all justice it does represent 
an effort to bring together the various specialized groups operating 
under Government auspices. This will provide another opportunity 
of trying out more of the same t of projects that have been tried 
during the past 25 years but with very questionable results. It will 
not offer any genuine program for the control of juvenile delinquency. 

The enactment of S. 894 would provide an incentive for the develop- 
ment of a program for what has become to be known as protective 
services in many areas in the United States. This program would pro- 
vide for the bringing of all services for children in difficulty into one 
governmental organization. This would become the basic pattern in 
the American community. In time it would remove all protective 
services from the juvenile courts. The voluntary organizations would 
no longer be an integral part of the American community program. 
This approach assumes that one specialized Government program will 
have all the leadership and all of the experience necessary for the con- 
trol and prevention of juvenile delinquency. I hope that the hearings 
before this committee will present the necessary evidence to show 
that this highly specialized and purely governmental approach repre- 
sented by S. 894 deni not offer the type of program that should be ac- 
cepted by the American people in Sietinw with juvenile delinquency at 
the present time. 

I want to close my testimony by quoting from a statement made by 
Saul Alinsky in the 1946 Tasitieok of the National Probation As- 
sociation : 

The conventional community council which is set up to prevent or treat juve- 
nile delinquency cannot confine its efforts simply to the issue of delinquency. 
If it is to strike at the causes it must of necessity embrace within its program 
every issue and every problem which combine and contribute to the creation 
and continuation of delinquency and crime. 

And he is talking about these various organizations which have been 
set up in recent years which are really councils of the existing organiza- 
tions, not people’s councils. 

Mr. Alinsky goes on to remind us that this approach to the com- 
munity will involve us in many controversial issues. The treatment of 
juvenile delinquents has many emotional involvements, and it will in- 
volve us in disputes and health programs, public housing, city codes, 
law enforcement, but we must be willing to face these roblems if we 
are to build American communities up to the point of providing de- 
cmt environment for the maintenance of high standards in family 

e. 


Chairman Lenman. Monsignor O’Grady, I thank you very heartily 
for your testimony, which has always been most helpful and useful 
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and valuable. I know that you are in a hurry to get away and I am 
not — detain you very long My questions, but there is just one 
question I would like to ask you. The question I want to address to 
you today is this: 

There has been a real question in the past about tying in the wel- 
fare agencies, the police, and juvenile courts in a joint approach to the 
delinquency problem. Are there not some basic differenecs in the ap- 
proach of the courts and the welfare agencies and the police in dealing 
with delinquency ? 

Monsignor O’Grapy. Yes; I think there are very basic differences. 
Of course, the courts have confined themselves basically to the legal 
aspects of the problem, naturally. They are the law and they have 
to do that. But I think, too, that the courts are a little bit more ex- 
tensive in an overall community approach than are the public wel- 
fare groups, in my experience. I think that is one basic difference at 
the present time. 

Now, of course, as to the police, I follow the police departments 
pretty much in many cities throughout the United States, and I think 
that the police have done pretty good work, and they are in this field, 
and they are closer to it than any other governmental! agencies because 
they are around in the various neighborhoods and they know pretty 
much what is going on. Of course they are very greatly handicapped 
in dealing with them except in the neighborhoods that are organized. 
I see that clearly, that is just as clear as daylight, that the police are 
handicapped. I have been interested, for instance, in the enforcement 
of legislation of multifamily houses. Well, the police will enforce it, 
but there is so much involved there. The pressures on the police de- 
partment in these areas are terrific and I have some sympathy for the 
police, and again that is something that makes the policing a bit slow 
and again it gets back to the neighborhoods. 

Now, of course, some people resent the police getting into this thing, 
and their role is basically as a law-enforcement agency, but of course 
they play a very important role in this whole area. 

The welfare people think that this ought to be handled as a civic 
problem and that-the courts poet to get away from what they call 
administrative responsibilities, that the courts should look to them for 
all these services. I do not accept this point of view. I think that 
the courts throughout the country have made considerable progress 
and that in many places the courts are providing leadership hor their 
communities. I think, for instance, the court in Toledo, Ohio, and I 
thing the court in Detroit too, have made some important steps in this 
area. I think that the courts in many ways have made real progress. 
It is not universal, it has been slow in some places, but I do see some 
evidences of leadership in the community. For example, a man like 
Judge Sloan, of Pittsburgh, has been an outstanding community 
leader and that has meant a deal in the building up of a regular 
program, and he is very much interested in it. Now in the organiza- 
tion that we are describing here, he is very much interested in the 
setting up of a neighborhood organization which would involve the 
he same things which I have pointed out. I think that the pattern 
will grow in the next few years. 


Chairman Leaman. Thank you very much, Monsignor O’Grady. 
Senator Purtell. 
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Senator Purret.. I want to thank you, Monsignor O’Grady, for 
your most informative testimony. I have been wondering, however 
if your comments took in consideration the following provision of 
S. 894 under Findings and Policies, section 2 (b) : 

It shall, therefore, be the national policy to promote coordination and plan- 
ning among public and voluntary organizations, * * * 

Monsignor O’Grapy. Yes, but in the State plan the voluntary organ- 
izations have dropped down, and you notice it says “the planning.” 
In other words, when it comes to coordination, fine, but when it comes 
to the actual planning, the role of public and voluntary organizations 
in planning, that is not in the heart of this bill; in fact, that is the 
dividing line. 

Senator Purrett. May I quote another part of the bill, Monsignor. 
In provision (c) of State applications on page 4, it— 
eine for consulting with and securing advice from voluntary organiza- 
tions. * 

Monsignor O’Grapy. But subsidiarily you notice they talk about 
the governmental organizations making the planning, that the State 
agencies are anteniia for the care of delinquent youths. They pro- 
vide for the participation of such governmental representatives to 
carry it on, 4 of course, it says they will consult the voluntary 
organizations, but my opinion is that those voluntary organizations are 
not a part of the program. 

Senator Purrett. May I point out further on page 5, section 105, it 
provides that sums will be made available for grants to States and to 
public and other nonprofit institutions of higher learning for paying 
part of the cost of special training. 

Monsignor O’Grapy. That takes it out of the community. 

Senator Purret.. Let me go one step further, to page 8, Monsignor, 
and I hope, of course, that this will lead up to something I am getting 
at. Page 8 (c) of S. 894— 


provides for consulting with and securing advice from voluntary organizations 
providing services for the control of juvenile delinquency, and from civic groups 
concerned with the control of juvenile delinquency. 

Monsignor O’Grapy. I think I called attention to that before, but 
it’s not in the basic planning, you see. You see, they can consult with 
them, but in other words, what this administration is trying to do here 
is to change the existing statute patterns. In other words, now they do 
not merely consult with them; the juvenile courts don’t consult with 
them; they are part of the plan. You see in the plan under this busi- 
ness, they are just a Government plan and they are just offering on 
the side to consult them. 

Senator Purrett. May I make this observation, Monsignor: We are 
not trying to change existing plans because unfortunately there are not 
coordinated existing plans in many of our States, but the purpose of 
this legislation as I see it is not for the Federal Government to get in 
and operate these plans, but to provide the finances, and we help in 
that way. The net result of these other bills provides also that this 
information might be disseminated, but it is not the purpose of this 
legislation to set up any permanent Federal Government plan to look 
after juvenile delinquency, rather to try to get these plans going at a 
State Sak and from then on it is up to the States. 
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Monsignor O’Grapy. I understand all that, but I lived through 
this for a good while and know what happens in practice, and know 
there is this drift toward completely a Government approach and it is 
carried out in my judgment in this bill. I see it also in contrast to 
the Kefauver bill, and so in other words, you must read it in connec- 
tion with this idea where you have a council with all these groups in it. 
If they consult in their discretion with voluntary organizations then 
anybody that differs with the setup they have is very nicely excluded, 
you see, from participation. That is the reason why I say if you 
eliminate the members of these agencies and say they can appoint 
people who are qualified, we know how they will operate. 

Senator Purreiyt. Monsignor, I would like to point out that this 
ritd in ghar for this committee doesn’t say, in S. 894, that it 
srovides for just specialists, but it says specialists and public mem- 
ers. There is no limit to the number of public members. I think you 
would make an admirable member of that group. 

Monsignor O’Grapy. I would never be appointed by that, I assure 
you of that. 

Senator Purrerz. Would it surprise you if you were? 

Monsignor O’Grapy. I would 7 greatly surprised. But I know 
very much what has happened. I watched this crowd for several 

ears. 

Senator Purrexz. This crowd at the helm now has only been around 
for 3 years. 

Monsignor O’Grapy. There hasn’t been too much change though; 
that’s a fact. 3 

Senator Purretz. I thank you very much, Monsignor O’Grady. 

Chairman Leuman. Senator McNamara. 

Senator McNamara. I was just going to ask Monsignor O’Grady 
this question : I was just going to ask you, Monsignor, if you had con- 
siderable experience with dad’s clubs in the neighborhoods that you 
referred to? 

Monsignor O’Grapy. Well, not too much; I haven’t seen those too 
much. 

I have seen some of the type of leadership that Mr. Walcott rep- 
resents. I have seen that in many of the neighborhoods but I haven’t 
seen these formal clubs much. I have heard more of them downtown. 

You see, that is one of the tragedies of all these programs, that 
you hear a great deal downtown but when you get out into the areas, 
where you find the delinquents, you don’t find many. That is the 
trouble. Nobody is in close contact out there. 

That is my quarrel with all these groups. I do think that there is 
a lot of disinterest and I think it must be cultivated. I think that is 
the hope of getting more Joe Walcotts. That is the only hope I see. 

Now, I do think that everything like that ought to be encouraged. 
Now, they have, for instance, the sponsors’ group. These have been 
aondened through the United States in dealing with very tough 
delinquents. I think that is a very useful asset, and I think that any 
undertaking for juvenile delinquents, ought to have a group like that. 

Of course, it is not easy to get men of conviction. Than seen the 
toughest youths melt under the influence of those individuals. I have 
seen some of the toughest, I have watched them month after month 
in my own experience, and I have seen many of them melt under the 
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influence that I could not have the slightest influence with. So I 
think that anything we can develop like that—my notion of this is 
not only the calabtuabaed but all agencies and all groups ought to 
be reaching out to these problems. They all should be developing 
a positive personal service, and a positive service coming out from 
all groups so you get more and more people who deal with this thing 
in a democratic way. 

Now, in the past we used to have many of these organizations that 
had a bourgeoisie attitude toward this thing. They came in and 
they started preaching to these kids. Of course, they don’t pay 
any attention to that sort of stuff. They begin studyin the sponsor 
just as well as he is studying them. They are observing Tin and they 
figure out what he is thinking about and whether he likes them or not, 
and if they don’t think he has real convictions, they will find it out 
pretty soon. 

So, I am in favor of developing all these approaches but it is very 
hard to get specialists to do it. That is the problem that we are facing 
and maybe we can change the specialists, and that is the reason why 
it helped to broaden this training program so we get some real com- 
munity leaders. That is the reason I want to see a council have some 
force in here, so that we will get some real leadership out of this. 

I think I made it abundantly clear it cannot be done from Washing- 
ton, and it cannot be done from the State capitals, and it can’t be done 
from the counties either. You have got to figure out more and more 
ways of stimulating it on the block because otherwise you are not 
going to get very far in any plan for city government. 

I have criticized city planners as much as anybody else because I 
have seen what they are trying to do downtown, even in regard to 
the disposal of city lands. I think more and more people have to 
get in if we are going to have a truly democratic society. 

So, I apply this thing not only in the field of delinquency but in 
our whole life. I think it is the hope of our democratic society to get 
mee and more participation of the citizens on a local neighborhood 

asis. 

Chairman Lenman. I agree with you. 

Senator McNamara. I don’t want to delay you further Monsignor, 
except to ask from your past experience, do you find the objectives in 
one community or one neighborhood in the community are, by neces- 
sity, different from others and, therefore, there can be no uniform 
treatment ? 

Monsignor O’Grapy. Very different. 

I noticed in my Chicago experience, dealing with their own clergy, 
I have tried to bring them together with the other groups in each 
neighborhood and I made some progress. But I find that in each 
area, each neighborhood, it is different and you really have to discuss 
with the people and with the clergy and when I say “the clergy,” I 
mean all groups, you see, hanes ¥ Meee on saying to the people in 
my church, “we cannot pretend to organize this neighborhood, we 
have to have everybody in this kind of thing, and all races, too.” 

In other words, it is not to be an integrated neighborhood. In 
other words, we just can’t get some of these groups in the cities for 
neighborhood conservation. The first thing you know, we find they 
are organized to keep out Negroes. That doesn’t get you anywhere 
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you see. That is a song of another day, you see. That is antiquated 
thinking. 

So, you have to bring together all the groups working together 
because that is the way to Baise a true brotherhood in our midst, 
a true spirit of love, of mutual love, which is the only think that can 
save our society, as I see it. 

I have given much of my life to promoting skills, and I believe in 
technicians. They have a certain place in eas but I think it is a 
much more limited place than they envisage. In other words, I 
think it is a limited area. 

And, it is important for man. Nobody would be foolish enough to 
deny the value of specialized services, but is that the basic approach ? 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. I am sure that you have made a 
real contribution to our studies. 

Chairman Leuman. Thank you, Monsignor, you were very helpful. 

The next witness is the Honorable Anna M. Kross, another very 
old friend of mine, not in point of years, but in point of friendship. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE ANNA M. KROSS, COMMISSIONER OF 
CORRECTIONS, NEW YORK CITY 


Mrs. Kross. I haven’t a prepared statement. I only learned 
through your office that you were having this hearing today, and I 
was very happy indeed to come down, if in any way my experience 
of, shall I say, 40 years can help bring some light on this complicated 
subject, I would feel I have served my country as I wish 1 would 
ike to. 

I was especially pleased to have the opportunity of hearing Mr. 
Walcott, not being a fighter, myself, but being married to a fan of 
fighters, and then to hear the monsignor, because I think the two 
of them present a cross-section of what I would say is our cultural 
pattern which cannot be neglected in discussing this problem. 

The only thing that I would like to call to the attention of the Senate 
is that we must recognize that, (1) the problem is not new; it is not 
simple and there is a tendency for oversimplification. 

y peers perhaps, might give you a better understanding of 
why I feel I understand the problem. Like Mr. Walcott, I was born 
on the wrong side of the track of immigrant parents. (2) I was a 
teacher in my very early days. (3) I studied law and was a oer 
and represented, strange as it may seem, labor—not the needle trades, 
but the building trades. So, asa very young woman I had an oppor- 
tunity to see a broad cross section of perhaps one of our most difficult 
phases of life, and as an assistant corporation counsel I traveled over 
this country and studied our family courts 25 years ago. 

I went overseas; married in the First World War, what might have 
been termed one of the war brides; came back, raised a family, my 
husband a surgeon, continued my practice, and for 20 years was on 
a bench that I think has the broadest cross section of our complicated 
living—the magistrate’s court of the city of New York. an and 
women, youths, too. 

In our State a 16-year-old is no longer a delinquent; he is a full- 
grown criminal, stands before the criminal bar of justice. So I saw 
men and women from 16 to 100, and it was my conviction out of 
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20 years of service on that bench that it is important for us to alert 
the community to these complicated problems. 

And, as the monsignor said, it is not an easy thing, and as the 
Governor knows. 

As Governor of the State of New York, he called a crime confer- 
ference. I have attended more crime conferences than I hate to think 
of. We have these conferences; we all get together; we are disturbed 

riodically. There are ups and downs. Between the First World 
War we went through a depression, and then the Second World War 
and during these periods our public wasn’t completely unaware of 
these problems, nor were they apathetic toward them, but somehow 
when the situation gets crucial we then seek a remedy, and one of the 
things we have usually sought on local, State, and National levels is 
to find the remedy through a law; and once we pass the law we have 
that strange feeling that maybe the problem is solved, and perhaps 
that is one of the reasons that it is so complicated today. 

We have passed many laws; we have made great progress. 

I wrote an article after the Mid-Century White House Conference 
on the Child and the Law and it interested me very much as I studied 
the progress and the development of our juvenile court as to what 
gon progress we have made. But not enough to meet the situations. 

e have a juvenile court in every State in the Union, but it is not 
sufficient. 

Besides this, I think we have made progress in other directions. 
For a period of time we were greatly child-centered. All of us— 
social workers and lay people, lawyers and judges, legislators, and 
people of good will—were child-centered. We wanted to do every- 
thing for our children, and our of that grew the great movement 
that developed—our children’s court which has made great progress. 

But today, with the advent of additional scientific knowledge, I 
think the best experts in the field, as well as lay people, must concede 
that we must get away from merely being child-centered. We must 
think of the unit—the primary unit of our present culture—which is 
the family. 

And out of my own experience, first, when I became a magistrate, 
I recognized that we did not have enough tools on the local level. 

And the monsignor was right. We won’t resolve this problem on 
a National or State level. We will only resolve it on a local level. 
But we can’t resolve it on a local level unless we have the support 
of the State level and we have the support of the national level. 

It is most imperative that we find some way of a better integration 
and that we start thinking of this problem, not merely in the fraction- 
ated manner, in which we haves in the past 50 years. 

This Mid-Century White House Conference has set down as a 
record great achievements that we can be proud of, but it has also 
indicated to us the great gaps, the lacks; and one of the outstanding 
gaps, or shall I say, one of the outstanding areas that until recently 
we did not pay enough attention to was, one, integration at the local 
State level; two, cooperation that the monsignor was talking about. 

In the courts that I sat on, almost immediately the problem con- 
fronted me that I found that I did not have the resource or the public 
did not have a resource—there wasn’t a private agency. I corralled 
people. Just the thing he was talking about. Wo Gtyuniieed in the 
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magistrate’s court a social service bureau representing every social 
agency, every religious denomination, organized and rE 
every racial group and business people, and started in looking for ways 
in which they could cooperate with this criminal court at its lowest 
level where the impact of the law first took place, and we did develop 
new resources. 

But out of that experience we learned that’ we were not hitting, 
as I would say, the bull’s eye, because we concentrated in the 
individual. 

And the next thing we developed in New York City is something 
that I am very eed of, a court that has no legal sanction; that is, 
we did not go to the legislature to create it but by resolution of a board 
we created a part of our magistrate’s court, which we call the home 
term court. Red, in that court we gathered all of the conflicting prob- 
lems that involved a family, husband and wife, children, sisters and 
brothers, in-laws, relatives—if it had any familiar relationship and 
there was a conflict, they came into that court. 

As you well know, not only in New York City, throughout our 
country, there are places where people, irrespective of race, color, or 
creed, still live without the sanction of either law or the church, in 
what some of them call common-law, and what some of them don’t 
even call anything, but they produce offspring and they live together 
as a family and they get into conflict. Our regular family courts, 
domestic relations’ courts, could not entertain those cases, but we 
did. 

And there, too, we created a group, we called it the home advisory 
council and that home advisory council represented the legal profes- 
sion, the medical profession, social workers, psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, sociologists, businessmen, every church, every social agency we 
could possibly corral. And today, it is one of the most outstanding 
groups in the city. 

And that court developed a pattern that even Judge Alexander in 
Toledo considers a pattern that should be followed. And the reason 
I mention it is because I feel that in dealing with the problem of de- 
linquency we must, start in treating it as the family problem. You 
have got to think of the youth that gets involved in the toils of the 
law as part of a family. You cannot remove him from it because, 
even if you try, that is an anchorage, and if you do you make a mistake. 

One of the mistakes we have made in the past 50 years very frequent- 
ly—and that is true of all the States of the Union, particularly in our 
State—we first began thinking if we could only take the child out of 
that bad home, send him up to the country—we, from this great teem- 
ing city of New York—and give him a chance of understanding, say, 
farming, agriculture, we would save him. We failed dismally. 
Neither the beauties of the country nor any of the rural atmosphere nor 
farming nor anything had any appeal. He came right back to his 
moorings as bad as his home was, a home. 

Many times in this court that we set up—it was not a formal court, 
it was informal—around the table and you talked to whether it was a 
boy or a girl—“‘why aren’t you willing to go to a place where we think 
you can get training?” “No, I want to be home.” 

“Your home is so bad.” 

“Tt’s my home.” 
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The call of the home. Of course, if it is a bad home we must build 
that home. Now, that is why I feel I would like to recommend out of 
my experience on the bench and now, out of what I call my postgradu- 
ate course—and I can also proudly say I have earned certain degrees 
and other honorary ones were conferred upon me, but no degree that I 
earned, or that was conferred upon me, has given me the background 
or the experience that this year and a half as commissioner of correc- 
tions—as the mayor’s young son says: “the boss of all of New York 
City’s jails.” 

here I see our byproduct, the dump heap, the neglected, those that 
we have failed to do anything with. And, out of that experience, I 
would like to bring this to you because I know no time in our histo 
where it is more important for us to stop, look, and listen, and that is 
why I came today. 

The Federal Government must recognize that this problem that in- 
volves our youth that we so glibly call delinquency must be faced and 
met no longer by merely conferences and talk, no longer by saying “We 
cannot afford it.” Itismuch too late. Heretofore it has been much too 
little. No price, no matter what it costs, will be sufficient if we do the 
right thing. We still will have to give more and more. And we have 
to get government, and private industry, and individuals to learn to 
cooperate. 

And in this home term I used to call it my experiment in practical 
democracy. We would get a man or a woman to come in and become 
interested, a businessman to provide furnishing, a table, a chair, a 
crib, some food. They would become interested. 

The court would become their court and I used to so frequently say, 
“These are the people’s courts in our glorious America.” And we must 
make them that. We must develop a partnership between the public 
and these instrumentalities and we must find out how we can utilize not 
merely the needed professionalized individuals. 

We need so much professional advice now, but we also need the good 
will, the spirit, the enthusiasm, that something that takes a Joe Wal- 
cott away from his routine and be willing to come and give to his coun- 
try, that something that makes us willing to do work after hours to 
come in and participate. 

It is not so simple, but if we once recognize that it is something we 
have to prepare for, it is something that we have to spend money. 

Not a mite. Big money. Money comparable to the moneys we 
are spending now for our military defense, because I have said from 
many a church and from many a platform: 

The might of our Army will not save us until the spirit of America is reawakened 
and we start in realizing that every youth that does astray is an asset that we 
cannot replace. 

I wonder if you Senators have had called to your attention that 
book “The 21 That Stayed Away.” I have just finished reading it. 
I was challenged by it and I want to tell you I saw in the histories of 
those 21 the very bors of that age that have been my responsibility 
in the last year and a half, the hundreds of boys and girls that I have 
seen in the years gone by parade before my bench and with every 
effort = my part in an attempt to save them, where I have not been 
successful. 
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The self-same lacks in their makeup, in their family life, in their 
community that was totally oblivious to the fact that there were unmet 
needs. Those are things we cannot az ignore. 

The one thing I was surprised at when the monsignor said: 


When you go into the community you don’t find the delinquents. 


That is where you find them, if you recognize them. 

I met with the gangs. We organized up in Washington Heights 
a group called the Citizens for the Aid of the Youth of Washington 
Heights. We organized in the city of New York the Citywide Harlem 
Committee to help the Negro overcome handicaps and difficulties. 
And when you went you did not organize it down in city hall, you 
went right into their midst. That is where you organized it. 

Daily in our courts you saw them brought in from the areas and 
the communities. 

And I have so frequently heard it said the parents are to blame. 
Of course, the parents are to blame, but have you ever met the parents 
of the youths that are in trouble? ‘They were also youths in trouble. 
And who prepared them for their role as parents? They just went 
on doing what comes naturally. 

Now, we in New York studying this problem sometimes say we 
are not worse off than the rest of the country. Maybe some of the 
people from the less crowded areas think: “Well, New York is the 
place of great iniquity.” 

We are 8 million, that is true. We are crowded. Oh, but we are 
such a warm people, as the Governor will tell you. We respond so 
to the needs alae people. We welcome strangers of every type and 
description. But yet if we are to go by statistics we are no worse 
off than any other part of the country, but of course, I always remem- 
ber what a mutual friend of ours, Governor, always said: 


Statistics do not lie, but God only knows who does the figuring. 


And you know I am referring to our friend Al Smith. 

Our figures are not perfect, but they do tell a tale, imperfect as they 
are. I would not vouch for them more than to say these are the rec- 
ords that come, (1) through our police, and (2) through our courts, 
and, from my standpoint, that have come into my bailiwick now. And 
I tell you why I housed someone I did, because it was a hard job 
finding a bed. 

And I would like to just give you a picture of what is happenin 
over the country reflected through the eyes of New York. I pie, 
together for my report for the year 1954 statistics just in order to 
clarify my own thinking. I wanted to analyze our problem. 

In 1944 we had a total of 42,539 prisoners that were turned over to 
our municipal correction department. That is a mighty number 
but in 1954, 10 years; 81,878 were my boarders last year. Now, o 
that number last year, 74,235 were men; 7,644 were women. 

In 1945, 35,000 were men, and 7,460 women. 

The change between men and women in 1954 did not amount to any- 
thing. It is a strange thing. There was a slight difference through 
the years as far as the women were concerned. 

But let me tell you the thing that you must take into consideration 
as you are studying this bill. I was not satisfied with those figures 
alone. I asked my analysis bureau to tell me how many we had under 
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21, for another reason. I came in and found a cell capacity for 4,200, 
Governor, and about this time last year I was housing close to 8,000. 
And youth. 

“Oh,” I said, “I will not permit 2 youths to occupy 1 cell.” 

I said: 

Sos af many youths have we?” I started finding out the number of 

ouths, 
, Let me give you the figures. 

In 1945 adolescents wate 21 years of age, boys, boys under 21—that 
is all they are—5,654; girls under 21, 760. 

And I was the judge that organized a special court for girls from 
16 to 21. Iwas so shocked to think that a mother would have to bring 
in a young girl that perhaps stayed out overnight. 

Most of our girls get involved in sex offenses, in a court that we 
call the wayward minors’ court. 

Now, listen to the figures that came to me as the commissioner of 
corrections 10 years later. Just to refresh your recollection, in broad 
numbers, 3,600 boys in 1945. In 1954, 10,966 boys under 21—16 last 
year charged with homicide, 1 girl, 15 boys—girls, 760 in 1954, 875 

ast year. 

To me, that is the thing that is shocking, because I can remember 
when I first started in giving thought to these problems, and I can 
remember being at a conference with Mayor Saeuiiie: and he sent 


me out as his representative to police conferences, and so forth, where 
we would say the average age of our criminal is in the thirties—35 
cr so on. Today, it has gotten down to the teens, and the type of 
crimes—your FBI reports tell you that—they are more vicious, they 
are unintelligible. You see them heralded in the paper. As a matter 


of fact, some say : “Crime without motive.” 

Parents responsible—come from good homes—it is no longer merely 
a matter of poverty; it is no longer merely a matter of the other side 
of the railroad tracks; it is a question of personality. And that is the 
thing where we need our experts. Twenty-five years ago we did not 
have them, Governor, our experts. Now we need our psychiatrists, now 
we need our trained social workers to help you recognize these quirks 
that bring this about early enough to be able to do something. 

The monsignor was right. Today if you were to vote any amount 
of money that was needed for psychiatrists and psychiatric social 
workers, we could not fill the places. But we need to train them. We 
have been backward in training them. 

We knew through our experience in the Second World War how 
many 4-F’s we had It was my duty as a magistrate to ask man after 
man, “where is your draft card? What are you? 4-F?” 

We had, if my recollection serves me right, 600,000 illiterates, 
99 percent native born that could not read or write, and about 5 mil- 
lion 4-F’s. It shocked me. It is over 10 years and we have not caught 
up yet. And are we surprised that our police are now inundated, 
that our citizens don’t get the protection they are entitled to be- 
cause no cities are in a position to provide enough protection ? 

Senator Porreti. May I interrupt a moment? I think the record 
ought to show, don’t you, Judge, that 5 million were not all mental 


cases, there were physical cases, as well? I think we ought to point 
that out. 
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Mrs. Kross. I think you are right. I used to many times ask a man, 
what was the trouble with you, and he would say, my teeth. And J 
would perhaps caustically remark, “Did they expect you to bite a 
Jap?” 

But whether it was all physical or mental, we have fallen down on 
yroviding that physical background that a Joe Walcott demonstrated 

Senator Purreti. The reason I mentioned it, Commissioner, was 
because I would not want the records to indicate that there were 5 
million of these boys who were potential delinquents. Actually, they 
were 5 million boys who were iealea the opportunity of service for 
physical defects which in no way would make them juvenile delin- 
quents. 

Mrs. Kross. You are right, Senator, but don’t you think that we, 
through our remarkable school system, owe it to our youth that we 
provide them with an opportunity for building themselves up physi- 
cally when they are called on to defend our country / 

Senator Purrexy. I sure do. 

Mrs. Kross. Let me tell you another thing that I, as a mother, 
whose daughters were on the campus during the World War, that 
every one of the boys that were not in uniform were boys that were 
badly injured. They resented it. And I feel this is one of the things 
we want to do: build up our youth physically, mentally, socially. 
Give them that background that these 21 that stayed away did not 
have. 

And more than 21 did not get it. We all know we were short on 
that. If we catch up that way we will reduce our delinquency. And 
I would simply like to say that no amount of money that the Federal 
Government can expend in creating an agency—and I believe that 
an agency should be created because then it becomes a specific re- 
sponsibility and that will encourage the State to develop an agency 
and then encourage the localities. 

We will lick the problem. We owe it to ourselves to wait no longer. 
I don’t think we need any more crime conferences. What we need— 
and I think there is the will to do now as never before—it ought to 
be translated into action, but action will require money. And I feel 
the amount indicated here is just, as I would say, enough to prime 
the pump. 

And I hope we are going to try to see if we can’t get every legis- 
lator, not only you Senators that are charged with this responsibility 
of studying the bill, but every Senator to realize that every penny that 
is going to be developed in studying, in research, in training, in 
providing additional facilities to prevent our young people from 
falling by the wayside, is the best investment. And I would like, in 
conclusion, to just say this to you. A few years ago I encouraged 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs—some 15,000 women’s 
organizations, they number in the millions—to enter a program of 
this type. We got away from the word “delinquency.” We called 
it youth conservation. I think our American men are not recognizing 
a tremendous channel through which we can develop our youth. The 
women have to be encouraged to step into this arena. They are will- 
ing, but sometimes they are discouraged—pick out many of the local 
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communities where perhaps the men are too busy, where perhaps 
the’men haven’t the time, there are women who would be glad to do it. 7 

I would like to also say when the time has come when a man like | 
Benjamin Fine, an educator, talks about a million delinquents to be | 
looked forward to—he is not a sensationalist, he is a student of our | 
entire educational program. And this must be looked upon as an 
educational program. , 

If Ben Fine can say to us: “Lest we do something, there are a million 
delinquents.” 

It is time we all sat down and took note. And when Albert Deutsch 
Says: { 

The trouble with the cops—there is no one that has been a greater defender 
of cops than I, but too many of our cops are not paid enough, are not trained 
enough, and for that reason there may be trouble. 

But we, therefore, have to understand we cannot leave it merely 
to the teachers, and the cop, and the social worker, all of us must 
take this as our job and recognize that there is a great area of know}l- 
edge, very definitive knowledge, that has not yet been utilized, that 
must be utilized. But there isn’t trained personnel in those areas. 

And that is our big job, and I don’t have to say to you men that 
it is no exaggeration when we, who have devoted a lifetime to the 
problem, have recognized that our mental-health problem is our No. 1 
problem, and if we recognize that we will be reducing our delinquent 
problem because a great number of these delinquents, I would say 
the majority, are maladjusted youth, from maladjusted families. Not 
merely economically deprived. We can say with pride in America, 
the most deprived is better off than many others, and there isn’t such. 
a thing as being really physically deprived in America any longer with 
social security. 

Senator Purrety. I am sure the Commissioner would like to know 
that there are at least two bills pending on mental health, one of 
which I had the pleasure of introducing in our committee. I hope 
we will get them out this year. I thought you would be interested in 
knowing that. 

Mrs. Kross. Yes. I would be glad to answer any questions. I want 
to thank you for the vg oberg of coming. 

Chairman Lenman. May I say this to you: I think that many of us 
are fully alert to the dangers of the situation. We are convinced that 
sonfething has to be done. I think that there are many Members of 
Congress, although I am by no means certain there are a majority, 
who will be willing to pass sound legislation. The difficulty, of course 
is writing a bill that is going to meet the approval of the majority of 
Congress. Even though this committee might be fortunate enough 
in being able to report it out, our difficulty is writing a bill to meet the 
approval of the majority of Congress. 

Now my feeling has been right along that the success of this pro- 
gram—and I don’t think that you and i differ very much with regard 


to our analysis—depends upon the recognition that this is, after all, 
a community or an area program. 

I think what Jersey Joe Walcott said was very sound. I think 
what Monsignor O’Grady said was very sound. He and I have dis- 
cussed the subject many times. 

The other thing which I emphasized today, as I emphasized scores 
of times, not only with regard to this particular social and medical 
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activity, but with regard to others, is that we have completely inade- 
quate facilities for training personnel who are necessary to stimulate 
the States and the localities. 

I repeat that I think that the active work has to be done by the 
communities, by the areas, large or small, and I don’t think one can 
define exactly what constitutes an area. 

Mrs. Kross. But, there are so many areas that would be willing 
to do it but lack the finances, more so than the large areas. I know 
there are so many applicants for schools of social work that cannot get 
into our big schools and there are no small ones. With subsidies that 
could be provided comparable to the land grant, we might be able to 
train sufficient 

Chairman Lenman. I think there are handicaps, which may be in- 
superable, because of the lack of finances, but I think they are also 
handicapped by the lack of stimulation on the part of the States, and 
the States lack stimulation from the Federal Government. 

Now, I don’t think the Federal Government can do it all. They 
should not try to. I don’t think the Federal Government can run a 
show up in Washington Heights. 

Mrs. Kross. I agree with you. 

Chairman LenMan. It must be a partnership and it has got to be a 
recognition of the needs of these things and the needs of stimulation, 
and up to now we have been unable to sell that idea to many of the 
people of Congress, not even some of the members of the Labor and 
Welfare Committee. 


I don’t know whether you have anything, Senator Purtell. 
Senator Purrety. No; except to commend the Commissioner for her 


excellent presentation. I was most interested and it was most informa- 
tive and I thank you for being here. 

Senator McNamara. I merely want to add my thanks to that, and I 
would ask you what the 21 who stayed away were staying away from. 
You mentioned the title of a book, 21 Who Stayed Away. What were 
they staying away from ? 

Mrs. Kross. Well, that is the sad part of it. I don’t think they even 
knew. : 

As I read their cases I couldn’t help but think of the confused boy 
or girl that stood before me. They didn’t know when they left our 
country, they were probably confused and didn’t know why they 
were going. And that is one of the things that I feel that we ought 
to take to heart. 

To think that any one of our boys would be willing to stay away. 
And, when you read the picture—broken home, alcoholic mother, 
father died—you just say, “Well, that’s a delinquent.” 

If he had come back he might have become the delinquent. But 
we should take that as a lesson. 

I feel we train for military service—I have always said we teach 
our boys to die for their country, and my slogan has been : “Let’s teach 
them to live for their country.” That is the inspiration we want to 
give them. 

Senator McNamara. I assumed that you were going to say they 
stayed away from all of these problems of society, and that is what 
our problem here is, to have a better society. It isn’t just the in- 
dividual child, as you point out, but it is all the problems that came 
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through your court and it is housing, and it is lack of proper play- 
grounds, and lack of educational facilities, as you very well point out. 
I think that is what they stayed away from. 

Mrs. Kross. Oh, there is no question about it. They are a group 
of confused boys, but our deliquents are confused. 

Senator Purrec.t. Permit me to say something. I will not take 
issue with you on anything except this question on these 21, and, 
Commissioner, there were many other thousands who had the same 
environmental background who did not elect not to come back. 

Mrs. Kross. Lagree with you. I said that at the beginning. There 
is no question, there is no brief to be held for them except a lesson. 
I feel there is a lesson that we should take. 

As I read it I said, “Oh, great heavens, maybe it’s a lucky thing 
for us they stayed away or they would have been in our courts.” 

Senator Purrett. Those are the brain-washed boys who stayed 
there. While I can pity them as unfortunate creatures I must say 
there were many, many other boys who had the same handicaps that 
they had, but who came back. 

Mrs. Kross. Who probably had greater handicaps. There is no 
question at all about that, but the point I tried to make is that in at- 
tempting to face this problem of delinquency it is a difficult educa- 
tional problem, and once they get delinquent it is more difficult be- 
eause it is reeducation, and then the least pressure they are subjected 
to they fall by the wayside. 

Chairman Lenman. May I ask you this, Commissioner? I want 
to again express my great appreciation for your most moving and 
very enlightening remarks, but we are faced with this situation at 
the present time: Many of us are very anxious to pass legislation that 
will, at least to some degree, help this situation. I don’t think that 
anything that we can develop is going to do the job overnight or even 
in a month or a year or necessarily in 5 years. I think we can make 
a dent in the situation if we have real teamwork between the com- 
munity, the municipality, the voluntary agencies, the area groups, 
the State and the Federal Government. 

Our job at the present is to see whether we can write legislation 
which would bring the Federal Government into this picture to the 
extent of helping the State through the municipalities. 

I don’t know whether you had a chance to read the two main bills 
which we have been discussing all day, S. 728 and S. 894. 

Mrs. Kross. I just received them. 

Chairman Leuman. I am not going to keep you here this evening, 
but I do want to make this observation. I think the main difference 
between those two bills is that S. 728 seeks to bring this down to a 
community level rather than to keep it almost exclusively on a bureau- 
cratic level. In other words, we are trying to bring into the picture 
many of these groups, or as Monsignor O’Grady described it, special- 
ists. We also, I think, emphasize more directly the need for training 
personnel. 

And, of course, as you know, the sum that is mentioned in this bill 
of $1 million is completely inadequate. 

Generally speaking there are other differences, many differences, 
but those are in philosophy the main differences. 

Now, the committee would greatly appreciate it, if you have the 
time, if you could advise us what suggestions you would make with 
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regard to this or any other kind of le apelation. that in your spine 
and based on your very long and wide experience would help the 
situation. 

Mrs. Kross. I would be very glad to write to you. 

Chairman Leuman. We would be very appreciative if you could do 
that because you have had this wide experience, first as a lawyer com- 
ing in contact, of course, with a great many people, then as a magis- 
trate, then as one of the well-known and highly respected judges, and 
now as commissioner of correction. 

Mrs. Kross. I would be very glad to. 

Chairman Leuman. And you are close to the people and close to the 
political scene, and I believe some of the things that stem from a 
political scene may have some effect. 

Mrs. Kross. I agree with you. 

May I answer you, Senator, on the question of those 21? 

One of the reasons I was so concerned was knowing, as I do, the 
prison population, not only in my city. I have traveled extensively 
in our country and I have made it my business, whatever mission ] 
was on, to go and visit our institutions. It did seem strange at times 
when I would come and introduce myself to a chief of police. 

The element we have in our jails today frightens me. If we were 
to keep them for life I would say, “Well, that’s all, we are safe.” But 
we ale keep a small fraction in our jails, State prisons, and peni- 
tentiaries for short periods of time. And when they get out not only 
are they otal more dangerous to us, but also this question of 


the subversives, and that is why I say we can’t begin to do more active 
preventive work fast enough. 


And in handling our prison population we also have to start in 
recognizing that somewhere : along the line we failed. 

Only the other day—I don’t know, I did not read this morning’s 
paper yet coming up here, and I did not have a radio with me 
this riot up in W ashington, they indicate an unrest and these are peo- 
ple that within a year, 2, 5, or 10, come out. The ‘y are a great menace 
to our way of life, not merely that they might kill you or me or an- 
other citizen, but to our entire way of life. 

And we must rethink this whole problem of crime, and, of course, 
concentrate on that area we call the delinquent, the youth, because it 
is more hopeful. 

But we must recognize it as a cycle. I have been saying that until 
we recognize that it is like nuclear chain reaction, that it doesn’t 
make any difference where you begin. The danger lies. We don’t 
know how early we ought to begin prevention and when to stop it. 
We don’t know when you begin correction or when you stop it. It 
must be a complete hold rather than a fractionated approach to any 
one of these problems because the youth of today becomes a man of 
tomorrow and is our menace. 

Senator Purrety. Well, Mrs. Commissioner, may I say that my 
experience, of course, has been very limited as compared with yours. 
I have served on the parole board, I have been a director of a prison, 
I have handled as many as 50 cases a month that came up for parole, 
and I remarked this morning—I believe you were not here—and I 
agree with your conclusions, with my limited experience—I said that 
there has been no continuing responsibility. That is one of our great, 
I think, tragedies of handling these cases. 
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I agree with you that our penal institutions are filled with people 
who are sienitaaly deficient. ft varies in States. I think that many 
of those might well have been directed elsewhere rather than a penal | 
institution. However, what we are directly concerned with now is 
this whole picture of juvenile delinquency, whatever that is, because 
it differs in different peoples’ nifiids, the full question of juvenile 
delinquency. As a matter of fact, what is considered a juvenile delin- 
quent in some communities would not be so considered in others, as 
you well know. 

But I want to tell you that you have certainly added a great deal 
to our knowledge here and your background peculiarly fits you for 
helping us in solving these problems. 

Mrs. Kross. I am at your service. 

Chairman Leuman. I want to ask you one more question. The 
figures you gave showed a tremendous preponderance of boy delin- 
quent, or criminals, as compared to girls. I think the figures you gave 
at one stage were 5,600, as compared to 700; and later 10,000, as com- 
pared to eight or nine hundred. Those figures are just approximate, 
but there is a great disparity there. Now, undoubtedly, there is 
some explanation but I can’t quite get it because in our society today 
the girls are subjected to substantially the same influences as the 
boys and I don’t think it is easier to bring up a girl than it is to bring 
up a boy. I was wondering why there was such—and the figures 
aone to me asasurprise. I really hadn’t known them before—a great 

isparity. 

Mrs. Kross. It came to me as a surprise, too. I think in great meas- 
ure it is due to an attitude, even on the part of the police and a 
general attitude in our culture pattern. 

Take these girls; the girls participate in some of them but you 
will be surprised how overprotective the boys are, and the girls 
are shooed away before the police make the arrest, and in many cases 
where the boys are arrested the girls are not arrested. And in many 
of these cases even the police first concentrate on the boys. That, 
in a great measure, protects them. 

Besides which, our girls don’t go into crimes of violence as much 
and are not as prone to have so much freedom. That was one of 
the things I learned when I organized the Girls’ Wayward Minors 
Court. A mother gets terribly concerned if a girl stays out late, 
but she almost takes it for granted if the boy does. If the girl 
doesn’t come home, she will go and seek for her and look for her, 
but she might wait 2 or 3 days before the boy would come home. 

Senator Purrett. Aren’t we overlooking one thing? Hasn’t reli- 
gion a greater hold on the girls than it has on the boys? 

Mrs. Kross. That is another thing, too. 

Senator Purteti. I would think that is an important factor. 

Mrs. Kross. A very important factor. 

Chairman Lenman. How much is the narcotic trade affecting this 
situation ? 

Mrs. Kross. I did not know that you wanted to go into it. That 
has been another thing that, particularly in our city, has greatly 
augmented our problem. Today in our house of detention—about 
which I am so concerned and hope we can abolish and get a decent 
facility—the percentage of women involved in narcotics has increased 
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from almost nothing 20 years ago, just a few, to about thirty-odd per- 
ceut. I would be delighted to send each one of you—I think | may 
have copies of my report here that I would leave with you and send 
you additional figures if you wish. 

” Chairman Leuman. Would you send it to me and then I will see 
that it gets into the record. (The report referred to has been retained 
as an exhibit in Committee files. ) 

Mrs. Kross. Yes; I will. But narcotics has had a terrific impact. 

Chairman Lenman. I would appreciate that and any other sug- 
gestions you would make. You have been very helpful. 
~ Mrs. Kross. If there are any services which I can do, I would con- 
sider it a privilege to be able to serve my country. 

‘Thank you very much. 

Chairman Lenman. Mr. Loveland. 

May I bring two things out to you. One, my apology to you 
for having waited so long, and my great appreciation for your 
stepping aside. I want you to know the committee appreciates it 
very much. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK LOVELAND, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU 
OF PRISONS, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. Lovetanp. I am Frank Loveland, Assistant Director, Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice. 

Mr. Bennett very much wanted to be here today but he had a prior 
engagement to speak to a Federal conference of judges on the same 


subject. 

I doubt whether any group is more concerned about the need for 
greater emphasis on the prevention, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency than those of us who are engaged in the administration 
of criminal justice, particularly the administration of penal and 
correctional institutions. 

Today there are 185,000 prisoners confined in State and Federal 
prisons and adult reformatories. An estimated additional 100,000 
are confined in city and county jails, workhouses, houses of correction, 
and penitentiaries, or a total of 285,000 prisoners, not counting juve- 
niles in training schools. 

The majority of these adult offenders began their careers as juvenile 
delinquents. One study of commitments to a State prison during a 
3-year period showed that over 60 percent had been engaged in 
delinquent activity which brought them bofore the courts before they 
were 18 years of age. Of course, there were others who had been 
engaged in delinquency who did not acquire court records. 

But this is only a part of the picture. The adult offenders who 
began their careers as juvenile delinquents are by and large the most 
serious criminals. They commit a higher proportion of the more 
serious offenses—the armed robberies, the murders committed dur- 
ing the commission of robberies, etc. Moreover, they rank much 
higese in the frequency with which they commit crime than do the 
offenders who began their careers after adolescence. In other words, a 
high proportion of habitual offenders began their careers as juveniles. 

The Sing Sings, the San Quentins and Alcatraz’s of the Nation 
are filled with criminals who in their early years were delinquents. 
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Here are two fairly typical Alcatraz cases, just picked at random. 

This first is a 60-year-old man who is serving his seventh peniten- 
tiary sentence, the present one for bank robbery. His official career 
began at the age of 15 when he was committed to a juvenile training 
school. 

A second, who is now 40 years of age, already has car thefts, rob- 
beries and 2 murders to his discredit. His official career began with 
a 1-year sentence for larceny when he was 16. 

The news of a major prison riot in today’s newspapers brings to 
mind the fact that the prisoners who start as juvenile delinquents 
are also the most serious problem for prisons to handle. I do not know 
the backgrounds of the leaders of the current Walla Walla riot, but 
we are well acquainted with the leaders of two recent major prison 
disturbances. One, now 30, began his official career at 14 with a com- 
mitment to a training school; the other, who is 40 years of age, was 
placed on probation for larceny when he was 15. 

The cost of crime to the public is impossible to measure with any 
degree of accuracy. Estimates will run all the way from 10 to 20 
billion dollars a year. Certainly it is not unusual for one criminal to 
have cost the public $100,000, including the amounts stolen, the costs 
of apprehension, trial, and imprisonment. One of these two that I 
have mentioned above here, having been a leader of a recent riot, has 
certainly cost the public a minimum of $300,000. 

The cost of keeping men in State and Federal institutions is above 
$225 million a year. And you note I am not including the persons in 
jail—institutions of the type Judge Kross operates, because we have 
no current figures on costs of operating these local institutions. The 
capital expenditure for the prisons to house these 185,000 at today’s 
costs of construction is approximately $2 billion. During the past 10 
years the prison population has increased 45,000. The capital expendi- 
ture for each additional 1,000 is $10 million, or at the present rate of 
increase, $45 million a year. Nine States are now building new prisons 
and this does not include dozens, if not hundreds of cities and counties 
which are building new and larger jails. 

And adult criminals who were once juvenile delinquents are the 
major reason for this costly expansion in prison facilities and the 
tremendous cost. of the administration of criminal justice, 

For reasons of economy alone, and obviously this is only one of many 
unfortunate aspects of delinquency and crime, it is essential that 
greater emphasis be placed upon the prevention and reduction of 
delinquency. 

We, in the Department of Justice, believe that both S. 728 and S. 894 
contain wise provisions, with emphasis at this stage upon factfinding, 
training of personnel, and demonstration. We do not feel competent 
to judge the advantages of one provision over the other where the two 
bills differ. We defer to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on these matters. Certainly, compared to the present expense 
of adult crime and the contribution made to that cost by juvenile 
delinquents who have graduated to the ranks of adult criminals, the 
cost of the proposed program is infinitesimal. 

Chairman Lenman. May I interrupt youa minute? I think that is 
a very interesting statement because you say disregarding the cost of 
buildings and maintaining the prisoners, that estimates of the cost of 
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vear. Here you say the cost of the proposed program in these bills is 
infinitesimal and you are so right, as compared to $10 billion and $20 
billion a year. And we cannot wipe that out or even make a very 
great dent in it for a long time. 

Here we are continuing to worry about a picayune amount of money 
that we are ready to spend on a program which many people think has 
very considerable merit, even though it may not cure all the ills with 
which we are beset. 

I think you are quite justified in saying that the cost of the program 
as compared to the cost of crime, which we are trying to alleviate to 
some extent, is infinitesimal. 

Mr. LovetaNnp. The diversion of a small fraction of 1 percent of 
juvenile delinquents from lives of crime would more than pay for the 

proposed program. It is to be hoped that the success of the program 
oul justify increased appropriations in later years. 

With respect to S. 1088, the problem of returning runaway children 
to their homes is closely tied in with the beginnings of delinquency. 
Of the 2,600 youthful offenders under the age of 18 who appeared in 
Federal courts last year, 75 percent were apprehended outside of their 
State of residence, many of them more than a thousand miles from 
home. Had there been a countrywide program for returning runaway 
children, the delinquent offenses of many of these could have been 
avoided. Neither predelinquents, juvenile delinquents, nor adults 
offenders are respecters of State lines. One State with a well-devel- 
oped delinquency or crime control program reaps the costly harvest 
of States which have underdeveloped and inadequate programs. 

As to S. bill 1832, Senator Watkins’ bill regarding camps, we 
heartily endorse the purposes which underlie the bill, both the con- 
servation of human and natural resources. We believe that a camp- 
type program for both adult and youthful offenders is the best that 

can be provided for selected offenders. We now have in our own sys- 
tem 6 camps for adults and 1 for juvenile offenders and hope to open 
a second camp for youth in the near future. 

We do have some question, however, whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment should operate a series of camps restricted to probationers and 
parolees. To limit the enlistments as provided in the bill would make 
the camps in effect correctional institutions operated by the Federal 
Government for the States. These institutions would also require 
staffing with specialized correctional personnel. Also, it is quite pos- 
sible that adoption of such a Federal program would deter some States 
from eitibhehing institutions of this type within their own juvenile 
correctional programs. We wish to reiterate, however, that this type 
of institution has proved its value as a part of a program for juveniles 
and youth. Perhaps the same objective as is attempted in this bill 
could be achieved by authorizing the States to establish such camps 
in national forests with some arrangement for payment to the enrollees 
at agreed upon rates for services performed. 

In summary, we believe that these several bills represent a long step 
forward in the solution of one of the Nation’s more important prob- 
lems. It is a field too long neglected and poorly supported. More 
than one-half of the stupendous crime bill of the United States—a 
minimum of $5 billion a year—is created by offenders who only a few 
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years ago were juyenile delinquents. The $5 million appropriation [ 
rovided in S. 728 and S. 894 amounts to one two-thousandth or one [ 
our-thousandth of our annual crime bill. We are confident that the 
benefits which would accrue from these bills in the prevention and 
better treatment and control of juvenile delinquency on a nationwide 
basis would be repaid many times in the reduction of adult crime. 

Chairman Leuman. When I made my previous remarks I didn’t 
know that you were going to reduce that to actual figures—one two- 
thousandths or one Spataenanhtien of our annual crime bill. Those 
are very interesting figures. 

May I ask you this: To what extent does the Bureau of Prisons come 
in contact with the handling of juveniles? You said there were 2,600 
juveniles under the age of 18. 

Mr. Lovetanp. There were 2,600 who came before the Federal courts 
last year. We received by commitment only 800 of those. 

The policy and the philosophy of the Department of Justice for at 
least 25 years has been that juvenile delinquency is a local problem, 
that wherever possible the Federal Government should divert juveniles 
coming before Federal courts to their local jurisdictions where they 
could be much better handled in their home communities. 

Chairman Leuman. Do you keep supervision over them when they 
are sent to a State prison ? 

Mr. Lovetanp. No, sir; we keep supervision only over those who 
are ow committed by Federal courts to the custody of the attorney 
general. 

Chairman Lenman. What sort of crimes would they have commit- 
ted generally? Narcotics? Stealing cars and taking them over 
State lines? 

Mr. Love,anp. The offense which brings approximately 75 percent 
of juvenile offenders to our custody is the interstate transportation of 
stolen cars. 

Chairman Leuman. Have you any separate places in the Federal 
prison system for the detention of juvenile offenders, or are they min- 
gled with the older prisoners? 

Mr. Lovetanp. No, sir; we have 3 institutions, 2 training schools, 
and 1 juvenile camp for juveniles. Then we have other institutions 
for the slightly older age group of youth offenders. 

Chairman Lenman. How many juvenile prisoners are under Fed- 
eral detention ¢ 

Mr. Lovetanp. 5,000 of the 21,000 persons in our custody are 21 
years of age and under. We have only 975 under the age of 18. 

Chairman Lenman. Are any rehabilitation methods used in these 
training schools? 

Mr. Lovetanp. Yes, sir. Over the years we have tried to keep up 
to date with every development that appears to have prospects for the 
help and rehabilitation or correction of juvenile offenders. We have 
rather extensive diagnostic programs although, as has been said 
many times here today, we are lacking in psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists and specialized personnel. We do have at the National Training 
School for Boys here in Washington a psychiatrist and a psychologist, 
six caseworkers, a fairly adequate school staff, and vocational training 
staff and chaplains. 

Senator Purre.u. I am sure you did not intend it to be so, but aren’t 
your figures a little misleading when you say about one two-thou- 
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sandths or one four-thotisandths? Actually you should add that $5 
million to all the money that is being expended in the States and mu- 
nicipalities if you really wanted to get down to a straight figure. 

Mr. Lovetanp. That is correct if we were to include all money ex- 
pended in the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 

Senator Purreu. So that it isn’t as significant as it would appear 
by the explanation. 

Chairman Lenman. Why not? 

Senator Purret.. Because the 5 million provides one two-thou- 
sandth or one four-thousandth of our annual crime bill, and I would 
say let us compare our annual crime bill with the amount of money 
spent both at the municipal level and the State level and you will 
have a more accurate figure because you are talking about the annual 
crime bill and you are speaking about the Federal grant in this case of 
5 million. If you are really going to make a comparison it would seem 
to be fair—and I am sure you did not intend it to be otherwise—to 
compare all of the money spent in these programs, not the Federal 
money alone, but the State money, and the local money, and then 
you have a figure. 

Chairman Leuman. I think Mr. Loveland’s figures are perfectly 
accurate. 

Senator Purrety. I didn’t question their fairness. 

Chairman Lenman. This $5 million which you are speaking about 
is supposed to prevent crime. 

Senator Purre.y. I am sorry, that is not my understanding. If the 
Federal Government is going to take the job over of preventing crime, 
relieving the local and State and municipal governments of any 
expenditure, then, of course, we are undertaking something else and 
we are not talking about the bills before the Senate. 

Chairman Leuman. Well, what are we trying to do with these 
bills? We cannot prevent it, of course not, but we are certainly 
trying to reduce it. 

Senator Purrety. We are not taking the whole job over, Senator, 
unless I misunderstand completely what we are trying to do. 

Chairman LeHman. No; but it is an effort to reduce the incidence 
of crime, particularly juvenile crime, in this country, and I think 
when he quotes the total cost of crime in this country as being between 
$10 billion and $20 billion, I think it is perfectly fair to say that what 
is proposed to be spent is at least substantially less than that crime bill. 

Now you might say that he should have added to that $5 million 
the amount that is being used or spent by the States in the localities 
in the prevention of crime. 

That might be so. 

Senator Pcurretyt. You could probably say, Senator, if you wanted 
to, that the $5 million appropriation which, in the terms of what the 
Federal Government is spending, amounts to one two-thousandths, 
but you see this is not a job that the Federal Government says it will 
take over. I have heard nothing to the effect that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will take all this job over. What we are trying to do under 
these bills is to set up the machinery by which we can help the States 
do a better job. 

Mr. Lovetanp. All I tried to indicate, Senator Purtell, in giving 
the figure, was that it is a relatively small amount compared to the 
total problem we have to attack in one way or another. 
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Senator Purreti. That is right, but actually if you want to get 
the real amount that is spent you have to take all the money that is 
being spent by the States because this is supposed to be a State job. 
We are going to point the way so the States do a better job, at least 
I understand that is the purpose of the legislation. If it is not, then 
we certainly should not talk about 5 million, we should talk about 
5 billion. 

Mr. Lovetanp. I assume, Senator, that you agree that even includ- 
ing the amount that the States are spending for the purposes detailed 
in the bills, it still would not amount to a very large fraction of our 
crime bill. 

Senator Purret,. I would agree that the amount in comparison 
with the sum total of the cost of crime is a very small amount, and if 
you are using those figures to indicate that it is a wise expenditure, I 
agree with you. 

May I ask this question: Do you have presentence investigations 
made and psychiatric examinations before these men are sentenced ? 
Do you have those in all Federal courts ¢ 

Mr. Lovetanp. In all Federal courts; yes, sir. Not on every person 
who comes before the court. That is up to the court, but in most cases 
it is done. There are relatively few on whom there are psychiatric 
reports. 

Senator Purret,. What sort of reports do you get ? 

Mr. LoveLanp. Presentence reports from the probation officers 
which give the social history, the criminal history, and what is usually 
expected in such reports. 

Senator Purrei.. I have read a lot of them, not at the Federal level 
but at the State level. I might say they can be improved upon very 
much, and if your Federal level is not any higher than some of the 
States levels, then I don’t think they nearly serve the purpose, if you 
don’t mind my saying so. 

Mr. Lovetanp. I would not want to leave that subject, Senator, 
without stating that I think that by and large the present reports pre- 
pared by Federal probation officers are of high standard. 

Senator Purret,. And more complete than the States ? 

Mr. Lovetanp. I think so, or at least more complete than many 
States. 

Senator Purrett. One more thing. When these fellows are given 
jobs when they are going out of prison, how many of them are going 
to institutions where there are also other people on parole? That is, 
employment given in either Federal or State institutions. It might 
be a TB hospital, it might be a mental hospital, it might be any State 
or Federal institution where often, too often, these prisoners who are 
on parole, the only type of employment given to them is in an institu- 
tion and they have there as their companions other prisoners who are 
also on parole. Is that true with the Federal system ? 

Mr. Lovenanp. No, sir; it is not. 

Senator Purreti. Are there many instances under your Federal 
parole system where there are more than 1 or 2 prisoners occupied in 
the same building or in the same locality ? 

Mr. Lovetanp. Relatively few unless you get into the big plants, 
say, like Ford Motor Co., then you might find quite a number. But the 
attempt of the Federal probation officers who supervise Federal pa- 
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roles is to be careful not to place too many men in the same place of 
employ ment. 

Senator Purreiy. I am glad to hear that. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Lenman. When I was governor of my State I was deeply 
interested in a relatively sound parole system in the State of New 
York and I had the very great assistance of the then Director of 
Federal Prisons. This is about somewhere between 1935 and 1940. 
His name has escaped me. 

Mr. Lovetanp. Sanford Bates. 

Chairman Lenman. That is right. 

Now, I have had the feeling that on the whole it has worked out 
very, very well, and I just don't see any answer to any prison system 
except to use parole, although it must be carefully administered. 

What has been your experience in the Federal system ? 

Mr. Lovetanp. Ideally we think everyone should be released under 
supervision. We would not think of a correctional program without 
thinking of parole as an integral and essential part of it. Parole isa 
period where the person can be given assistance and adjustment from 
the more rigid or controlled type of life in an institution setting to 
the complete freedom of the community. 

Chairman Leuman. But on the whole you think it has been effec 
tive and your results have been satisfactory on the whole ¢ 

Mr. Lovetanp. We think it has been effective generally and cer 
tainly so in the Federal system. Of course, there are good parole sys 
tems and there are inadequate and poor i systems. 

Chairman Lenman. I am talking about the Federal system. 

Senator Purreti. May I ask a question / 

What is your caseload per parole officer? 

Mr. Lovetanp. The Federal Probation Service, which supervises 
parolees, comes under the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. I think the average caseload is something under 100. I am 
informed that it is now 96. It has been reduced over the years by 
increased congressional appropriations for the purpose. 

Senator Purreit. Wait a minute. If it is under a hundred and 
they have got to contact these men once a month ¢ 

Mr. Lovetanp. Yes, sir. It is too high, Senator. 

Senator Purrett. One hundred a month ¢ 

Mr. LovetanD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purrety. I'l say it is. 

Mr. Loveranp. But compared to the 200 and 250 caseloads which 
we have dealt with some years ago, it is a greatly improved situation. 

Senator Purrett. Would you be willing to express an opinion ? 
Do you think a parole officer can really supervise a man if he has to 
handle 100 a month? I understand he is supposed to see those men 
at least once a month; that is three a day. He is supposed to observe 
him under his work, and his home conditions, and so forth. Is it 
possible to do it? 

Mr. Loveanp. No, sir; not if there are many problem cases in this 

caseload, and there are always many problems in a caseload. <A 
figure of 50 would be much nearer adequate for a caseload, a proper 
caseload. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed. 
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The last witness is Mr. Bertram Beck, of the special juvenile delin- 
quency project, of Washington, D. C. 


I want to thank you for being so patient as to wait. I want to 
thank my colleagues. 


STATEMENT OF BERTRAM BECK, SPECIAL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
PROJECTS 


Mr. Beck. I am going to make an oral statement. 

Senator Purrety. What sort of organization is it? Is it a privately 
se agen organization ¢ 

Mr. Beck. Yes, sir. The special juvenile delinquency project has 
been a privately supported organization for the past 3 years which 
has been housed in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare ; 
that is, we have had office space there but our support has not been tax 
support and we have conducted an emergency holding action pending 
the establishment in the Children’s Bureau of the Division of j uvenile 
Delinquency Service that they now have. 

Senator Purreit. May I ask another question? Is your support 
obtained from other organizations or is it by individuals clianinzedt? 

Mr. Beck. Largely, sir, from foundations, partially from individ- 
uals and other organizations. 

Senator Purrett. Thank you. 

Chairman LenmMan. Will you proceed ? 

Mr. Beck. Yes, sir. 

Gentlemen, I would like to address my remarks largely to the 2 
bills, the 2 major bills before you, S. 728 and S. 894. 

Briefly, by way of introduction, I would like to say that the work 
that we Saas done over the past 3 years in consideration of this prob- 
lem of delinquency strongly supports Monsignor O’Grady’s conclusion 
and the one to which you have referred in questioning, namely, that the 
major effort here, the major thing that we must do if we would combat 
delinquency, has to do with creating in local communities a feeling of 
togetherness, a feeling of concern, of one person for the other; and 
therefore we reach the conclusion that the problem certainly cannot 
be attacked merely by multiplying professional services but can be 
attacked by the creation of communities that care about the young 
people that live in them. And, oddly enough, if we can have com- 
munities that care, then we will have the kind of services we need. 

In other words, if a community wants a good school system, really 
wants to get youngsters out of jail, ways and means can be found. 

Now, sometimes those ways and means include aid from the State, 
sometimes aid from a Federal level, but the stimulation of the spirit of 
caring in the community means, so far as I can see, that our Federal 
grant-aid programs will be sucked down into local communities rather 
than pumped down, pulled down because people want them and recog- 
nize the need rather than pumped down because some people recognize 
the need, but the citizens in local communities do not always do so. 

Now, in the light of that analysis I think that the most important 
feature of these two bills is that that has to do with grants for plan- 
ning and coordination at a State level. This sounds pretty dry when 
you read it in the legislative language, but in the course of the past 3 
years I have had the opportunity to travel in most States and to talk 
with the public officials and voluntary officials, and the programs that 
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have impressed me most are those in a few States such as California, 
Wisconsin, to a lesser extent, Minnesota, where, at a State level, an 
agency has employed a small number of persons, usually called com- 
munity organizers, community service consultants, with training who 
are svelte not to give service to any individual youngster but to 
go into a local county or a city where there is a group of persons, it 
might be the Rotary, it might be the Legion, it might be a religious 
group, but to go into a local community and help citizens that have 
an interest in this problem in assessing what happens to youngsters 
in that local community, what they can do about it, what are the ob- 
stacles to doing it and how can they overcome those obstacles. 

These programs which are planning and coordination in action 
seem to me to have great significance insofar as they use a small amount 
of tax money, of public money, to help people do for themselves and 
they create thereby, by giving people an avenue of action, the spirit 
of caring, which we seem to agree in the testimony that I have had the 
pleasure of listening to this afternoon, is the essential for licking this 
problem. 

Now, the fact is that this type of program where you employ these 
community service consultants produces nothing tangible, although 
I might say, in Wisconsin they have attempted to measure the results 
by seeing what goals local people set for themselves and to what ex- 
tent they reached the goals, and they found that they were most suc- 
cessful. But by and large they produced nothing tangible and so they 
are vulnerable when budget time comes. 

In Texas, for example, they lost their program of community serv- 
ice. In Minnesota it was cut down this year. 

I think that this is a most appropriate place, that is, in this planning 
for coordination effort for Federal money to go in to help the States 
do what we know can be done successfully and which will pay such 
large dividends in terms of community spirit and in terms of tangible 
development of services through local funds, where possible, or 
through other funds where that is necessary. 

Now, both bills, S. 894 and S. 728, provide for this. In S. 728, 
grants for planning*coordination are put along with a series of pur- 
poses that have to do with strengthening and improving the services. 
In S. 894 planning and coordination is set off by itself in title I. I 
think that S. 894 is preferable because it does give planning and co- 
ordination such a clear mandate setting it off in this manner. I think 
S. 894 should be changed, however, so as to designate for carrying 
out the purposes of title I, planning and coordination, to designate a 
State agency or body in which there is participation of representa- 
tives of various State agencies. I don’t think we should name them, 
but various State agencies and local services concerned with delin- 
quency control. 

As it stands in S. 894, it would be possible for a State to designate 
a department of welfare or a department of corrections to do the 
planning and coordination job, but at least from my experience, it 
would seem to indicate that this is not possible or it is very difficult 
that one agency with its own program, cannot coordinate the others. 
All of them must come together, so, although it is possible for a 
State to bring them all together, under S. 894 I think the bill would 
be strengthened if it made it clear that this is the way that planning 
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and coordination might be done, and in most every State there is 
already an organization that could already take it over with minor 
modifications. That would be, for instance, in New York, the State 
Youth Commission; in Connecticut, the Connecticut Committee on 
Children and Youth. 

Now, I would also like to suggest for your consideration that this 
planning and coordination money under S. 894 be made continuing. 
At the present time, as the bill is written, it is a one-shot affair for 
a State to develop a plan. Now, after that first year, money can 
still go in for planning and coordination but it goes in under the 
strengthening and improving grants. I think, and I believe the 
drafters of both bills agree with me on this, that this is a continuing 
process and the structure of these bills and the State operation would 
be clarified if we packaged the planning and coordination as is done 
in S. 894, made it clear that this is to be done by a joint body of 
representatives, of various agencies, and made in continuing so that 
money for this process would go to that coordinating body through- 
out the duration of the operation of this measure. 

Now, S. 728 has, as you know, a distinctive title I that, in effect, 
raises the Children’s Bureau. Now, over the past 3 years, I have 
worked very closely with the Children’s Bureau, although I have not 
been an employee of it, and I have certainly come to the conclusion 
that the Bureau would be strengthened and that our national pro- 
gram for service would be immeasurably strengthened if we could 
take the Children’s Bureau and place it on a position equivalent to 
that of the Social Security Administration, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, and St. Elizabeths Hospital. I think that would be a 
great thing. I do not agree with the particular way title I of S. 728 
has been drafted. I think it is administratively cumbersome. I am 
not sure because I know there is opposition to this particular measure, 
that we should attempt to do this in relation to delinquency. I think 
it has to be done for all children’s programs; but, as I say, I am in 
accord with the general idea, and if we could find a way to do it, 
I would be most happy to see it done. 

Now, I should like to address myself to the strengthening and im- 
proving grants as they are reflected in title 2 of S. 894 and title 3 
of S. 728. They are substantially the same in both these bills, that 
is, the purposes for which they can be spent. However, S. 894 does 
not put the strengthening and improving grants, that is, money for 
actual services, demonstrations, and that sort of thing. S. 894 doesn’t 
put it into effect until the fiscal year ending 1957 and the purpose in 
mind, I believe, that the drafters had, was that a State should plan 
first and submit its application and then, on the basis of that, funds 
would go for services. 

In general, I think that is very sound but there are States where 
planning has gone forward very well and for whom this would be 
really a mechanistic sort of device that was not sound. 

I think, for instance, of the State of Michigan which has been 
studied up and down. I have in my office a whole shelf of volumes 
on the need for young people in Michigan. I don’t think Michigan 
should have to wait a year, you see, and then go through a planning 
process before it can get funds for strengthening and improving. I 
think that this title 2 of S. 894 if we were to be working on that, 
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should be brought closer to title 3 of S. 728 and that we should say, 
in essence, this: That any State may receive strengthening and im- 
proving money if it has received money under title 1 for planning and 
coordination, you see, or demonstrates that it has inal performed 
an equivalent planning process—a planning process equwvalent to 
that made possible under title 1. 

This would be saying to the States, “If you need Federal money to 
do it, come in. That is, you can see the money, and after you have 
done your planning you can get the strengthening and improving.” 

But you are saying to the other States then, “If you have already 
done it on your own, you don’t have to wait for a year, you can come 
in for the strengthening and improving money.” 

And I believe that would give us a stronger bill while maintaining 
the good features already in the bill. 

Now for the administration of strengthening and improving grants, 
we find that title 3 of S. 728 places administration in a State body 
composed of representatives of voluntary agencies, public agencies, 
et cetera, and I think Monsignor O'Grady made a very convincing case 
why this might be done. He was saying particularly the inclusion 
of voluntary brought new ideas into it 4 § I believe, that well may 
be true. 

He did not mention one other value in this title 3 of S. 728, which 
is, namely, that when you bring everyone in it keeps one soul from 
hogging the whole show, that if the money goes directly to one State 
agency there is always the problem that that agency wants to keep 
itall. Itis not likely to give it to the others. But title 3 of S. 728 also 
has very difficult problems connected with it. For one thing it means 
administration by commission. That is, you have a body of people 
doing an administrative job, and as you know, there has been quite a 
bit of movement away from using a commission to administer and 
many States are dead set against it, particularly as a result of the 
little Hoover Commission’s work. Secondly, it creates layers of ad- 
ministration. If you have, let us say, a demonstration program in 
welfare, your department of welfare, the commissioner is responsible 
for administering that department and is responsible to the Governor, 
but here we say there is a State body that must also supervise the 
administration in connection with this little project that is being 
run there, so it induces complications there. From a Federal point 
of view it creates problems so far as fiscal audit is concerned. As 
you are well aware, the executive agencies have a real responsibility 
to see how this money is to be spent. If the money is actually spent 
by a program agency but the administration is supervised by a coordi- 
nating body, questions are created as to who keeps the books, and 
who is really responsible for the Federal moneys that are expended 
that our own Federal executive agencies must keep track of. 

Now, I think title 2 of S. 894, insofar as administration of a State 
level is concerned, is preferable because in actuality it allows a State to 
do what the States thinks is best. It allows, one, for administration by 
a single State agency. 

Now, in New York for example, that could mean the youth com- 
mission. I believe that could be termed a “State agency.” Or, it 
could mean the department of welfare. 
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In Michigan, it could mean the Michigan Youth Commission or it 
could mean the department of welfare, department of correction, as 
they wished. 

As a second possibility, it allows for the supervision of adminis- 
tration by.one State agency. It does not have to administer the pro- 
gram but can supervise what others are doing. 

As a third alternative, it allows for the administration of super- 
vision of administration by two or more agencies. In other words, 
it is completely flexible, practically. It is really up to the States 
to decide. I think that is where the decision should rest and I believe, 
when I consider the great diversity of the way in which the States 
are approaching this thing, the delinquency problem, the different 
kinds of organizations, I become convinced that the only workable 
plan for the supervision of strengthening and improving grants is one 
that leaves it up to the States and leaves it flexible, and I believe that 
is accomplished by title 2 of S. 894. 

Both bills are substantially the same insofar as they provide money 
for special projects and for training of personnel, and I think that no 
matter what title you choose from which bill, you come out in the 
same place. 

Lastly, I would like to make mention of the advisory council as 

provided in both of these bills. In title 2 of S. 728, as you know, there 
are named 10 organizations. Now, this is the provision that, again, 
Monsignor O’Grady thought very highly of and yet there are very 
difficult problems here. In the first place, there is the problem of 
including and omitting certain organizations. There are organiza- 
tions not named among those 10 who could well come forward and say, 
“Why are we not named”? And I think we would be hard pressed to 
give them an answer. 
_ There are organizations included that I believe others might say, 
“Why are they there?” and we would be hard pressed to answer. 
Moreover, of the organizations named, the American Association of 
Social Workers goes out of business on October 1 of this year. That 
would mean—just by way of example—that when one of these named 
organizations goes out of business, we would need new legislation in 
order to get the predecessor or a substitute back into participation. 

Title 2 of S. 728, in addition to 10 organizations, wants 20 indi- 
viduals, the Secretary of the Department of Health and Welfare, 
and the Attorney General. It gives you a very big commission and, 
moreover, it gives the commission, seems to give the commission, power 
to review special projects and recommend on them. 

And you will recall, that Monsignor O’Grady suggested we go even 
further than that and vest approval of expenditures in this com- 
mission. 

Now, gentlemen, while this has advantages I think in essence what 
it does is to remove administrative responsibility from the person who 
should have it, namely, the administrator of the Federal program. 

Where this type of device has been used and there is precedent for 
it in Federal legislation, you get a situation where a locality, let’s say 
Cambridge, Mass., goes to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, wants to know why they were turned down for a certain 
sum of money, let us say to expand group work in Cambridge, Mass. 
The answer they get : “Well, the council turned you down.” 
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What is the council? It is a conglomeration of voluntary individu- 
als, of private individuals. They are not employees of the Govern- 
ment, they are not responsible in the sense that governmental employ- 
ees are responsible to Congress. I think it creates a disuse situation 
and, as I say, removes responsibility from where it must rest, the 
Government employee, who is charged with responsibility for pro- 
gram administration. 

I think title 3 of S. 894 in this respect is preferable; it is broader ; 
it allows for more discretion. 

I think, by way of conclusion, gentlemen, that, while I recognize 
the many problems that confront one in writing a good bill that will 
stimulate State and local effort to combat this problem, I think by 
combining the best features of both of these bills, we can have a strong 
program and a program that will do a great deal toward combating 
juvenile delinquency. 

Chairman Leaman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Purrety. I would like to ask one or two questions, and I 
am most interested in your testimony and obviously you have made a 
study of this problem, and I know that your testimony is going to be 
helpful to us in making up a bill. 

What part—or let me put it another way—have the settlement 
houses increased in number over the last 10 years, or do you know? 

Mr. Beck. No, Senator, they have not increased; they have de- 
creased. They are having a great problem in getting financed. 

Senator Purtett. What have you found in relation to the work the 
settlement houses do in combating juvenile delinquency ? 

Mr. Breck. Well, the first-rate settlement houses—there are settle- 
ment houses and settlement houses—the first-rate settlement houses 
do, I think, a very good job. They operate pretty much along the 
same line that Monsignor O’Grady was talking, of community 
development. 

Senator Purret.. But if their work was augmented, if we could 
extend that type of work, would that be one of the answers at your 
community level? 

Mr. Breck. Yes, indeed, it would, sir. 

Senator Purrett. What would be needed in addition to that, as- 
suming that they had sufficient financial support and sufficient staff 
to do the work that most of them do? 

Mr. Beck. Well, it would need this: Let us suppose it is a first- 
rate settlement house that brings in the neighborhood and provides 
in that neighborhood certain facilities for recreation and for educa- 
tion, but, over and above that, helps the people in their own neigh- 
borhood to solve their problems. There are problems, as you will well 
recognize, that are beyond the solution of a particular neighborhood. 

Let us take the problem of getting a good school. Certainly, that 
is crucial in this business of combating delinquency. A single neigh- 
borhood alone cannot do it. Neighborhoods joining with neighbor- 
hoods in a local school jurisdiction might be able to do it, but it 
might even have to go to the State level, or they might have to look 
to the Federal Government. So, that is why the one measure, while 
it provides a good base, cannot really solve it by itself. 
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Senator Purrett. How much do you attribute this increase in ju- 
venile delinquency to the lack of proper school facilities, if you do 
attribute a percentage to it ? 

Mr. Beck. Well, it is incidental in this way, sir; that many times 
in the testimony this afternoon we have run into this problem, you 
know, certain things contribute to delinquency, like discrimination 
against minority groups, but, why do we have one victim of discrimi- 
nation who is delinquent and one who is not? Well, in addressing 
ourselves to the problem of the degree to which schools, improper 
schools, create the delinquency, I think we have te look aed 
and to see the experience of today’s delinquent when they were much, 
much younger. ‘Today’s delinquent was 2, 3, or 4 years old at the time 
of Pearl Harbor. Through no fault of their own, their parents— 
not fault of anyone’s—they often experienced absence of one figure, 
one parent from the home at a crucial time in their lives. They 
often experienced some of the vicissitudes of living in wartime on 
family life that makes them not—it doesn’t make them delinquent, 
but makes them more vulnerable to delinquency than a more favored 
crop. 

Now, as they grow into their teens because they are more susceptible, 
they react more severely to limitations in community life that may 
have existed for a long time, so that these vulnerable youngsters when 
they move into a school system where they have 50, 60 kids in a class, 
where they have no special services, where they have an outmoded 
curriculum, where they have a poor school plan, because they are prone 
to fall anyhow, fall in large measure. So, in that sense, the condi- 
tion that our schools are in does contribute greatly to the problem of 
delinquency. 

Senator Purrett. May I ask you one more question? I would like 
to ask you more but I am already imposing upon the Senator from 
New York here. 

Chairman Leaman. I will tell you what I will do. I have en- 
joyed and profited very much by Mr. Beck’s statement. I, unfortu- 
nately, am an hour and a half late for an engagement. I would ask 
you to proceed here. 

Senator PcurretL. Why don’t you adjourn the meeting and we will 
do it off the cuff? 

Chairman Leaman. Thank you very much indeed. I only wanted 
to say I don’t think the settlement houses—and nobody believes in 
settlement houses more than I do, I have been connected with them 
for many years and I helped to organize the most important one— 
alone can do this job. They can be a very important link. 

Senator Purrety. That is what I was going to ascertain and de- 
velop. One more question and then I am through. The question is: 
How much do you think the uncertainty on the part of these boys 
in their late teens as to whether they will have to go into military 
service or not, have their schooling or perhaps their work inter- 
rupted, contributes to delinquency in that age group? How many 
do you think there are who probably feel “Well, what is the 
difference ?” 

Mr. Beck. Very much. I will tell you something, Senator. Be- 
fore World War II, and during World War II, most of our delin- 
quents came not from the kids, just before draft, but from the 
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youngsters who felt shut out—you know, from the early adolescents 
who weren't going to be drafted. Today, most of them come from 
this upper-age bracket, just before draft and I think it is not only 
the uncertainty but what is more serious that in most commun! 
ties they don’t have the psychological bolster that those of us who 
we into service in World War II and people who went in service 

1 World War I had of great community support for their effort. 

"C ommunities tend to be essentially disinterested. 

The American Social Hygiene Association was asked by the 
Army to draft some preinduction training for the high schools. You 
know, because they are having a little difficulty. When the asso 
ciation went around to sell this to the high schools, no one would 
touch anything that was called preinduction training. They just 
did not want to face it. So ne youngsters, particularly in suburbs; 
on one hand, they are deprived of the reward for social behavior 
they know they cannot look forward to advancement to calleian 
to profession or business; they are deprived of the reward. On the 
other hand, they are faced with the uncertainty and, worst of all, 
they don’t feel any adult support. The adults don’t care; they are 
disinterested or they are divided in their opinion and this caused 
them to form into a kind of a teen-aged cult with their own language, 
their own dress, their own way of behavior, and it is a very im- 
portant factor in producing this =: 

Senator Purreiy. Is another factor the fact that some of these 
boys find it difficult, when they might be drafted, in finding em 
ployment ? 

Mr. Beck. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Purreti. There are many other questions I would like 
to ask but that will conclude this hearing and we will again meet 
here at 10 a. m. tomorrow. 

The meeting will stand adjourned until 10 a. m. tomorrow. 

(Whereupon at 5:40 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned until 10 
a.m. of the following day, Thursday, July 7, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 7, 1955 


Unrrep States Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON J UVENILE DELINQUENCY OF THE 
CommitTree on Lasor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in the Old Supreme Court 
Room, Capitol Building, at 10:10 a. m., Senator Herbert H. Lehman 
(subcommittee chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators Lehman, McNamara, and Purtell. 

Also present: Stewart E. McClure, staff director; Roy E. James, 
minority staff director; Grover Smith, chief clerk; Frank Cantwell, 
and Michael Bernstein, professional staff members. 

Chairman Lenman. The hearing will come to order. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from Michigan. 

Senator McNamara. We are happy to have as our first witness 
today, the Honorable Judge George Edwards, of the City of Detroit 
Circuit Court. 

Will you come up Judge Edwards? 

Mr. Chairman, I think we are very fortunate in having such a 
witness to present testimony to our committee this morning. Judge 
Edwards has had tremendous experience as judge of the juvenile 
division of the probate court in Detroit. While he was on that job 
only a short time, he made a national reputation for himself in the 
handling of juvenile problems. 

He not only demonstrated his interest on the job but devoted all 
day long, 7 days a week to the problems of the court. Prior to that he 
had the honor of serving with Judge Edwards on the common coun- 
cil of the city of Detroit where he was my boss because he was the 
president of the council, and he was always interested in the affairs 
of children. And, previously, as a housing commissioner of the city 
of Detroit, he demonstrated his interest in social problems generally 
at that time as well. 


We are very fortunate, I say, in having somebody with the under- 
standing and capacity of our now Circuit Court Judge George Ed- 
wards to testify, and I am very happy to present him this morning. 


Chairman Leuman. May I also offer my very hearty welcome to 
you. We are very glad you were able to come. Have you a prepared 
statement ? 

Judge Epwarps. Yese, Senator; I believe I submitted to the clerk 
three documents. One of them is the document which I intended to 
talk from primarily. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE EDWARDS, JUDGE, CIRCUIT COURT, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


_Judge Epwarps. I am appearing here, Senator, at Senator Me- 
Namara’s invitation, and also as a representative of the Child Wel- 
fare League of America on whose national board of directors I sit. 

One of the documents which I have presented to you is a resolution 
adopted by the board of the Child Welfare League of America this 


past month, after consideration of the bills which I understand your 
subcommittee currently has before it. . 

Another of the documents presented is a statement which was sub- 
mitted in January of 1954 to the Subcommittee of the Judiciary which 
was then presided over by Senator Hendrickson, and while I don’t ask 
you to burden your records with reprinting something which has al- 
ready been reprinted by another subcommittee, I present it because it 
carries a great many of the views which I parently hold on this gen- 
eral topic of juvenile delinquency, and may be useful for reference 
as we go along. 

It is my understanding, Senator, that the Senate Labor and Welfare 
Committee now has before it several bills, and I am talking primaril 
in relation to S. 728 and 8S. 894, both of which contain proposals which 
are of great interest to those who have worked a good deal in the field 
of juvenile delinquency. 

At the board meeting of the Child Welfare League, these bills 
among others were considered, and if I might, I would like to read the 
resolution which was adopted, and perhaps underline with some com- 
ments various phases of that resolution. 


Whereas the United States Senate has held extensive hearings concerning 
juvenile delinquency and now has several measures pending before it concerning 
proposals for dealing with the problem of juvenile delinquency; and 

Whereas it is estimated that total crime cost of the United States of America 
is $20 billion a year; and 

Whereas it is recognized that juvenile delinquency contributes an as yet un- 
ascertained but substantial percentage to that total crime cost: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the Child Welfare League of America 
desires respectfully to call to the attention of the Senate of the United States the 
following recommendations: 

1. The Child Welfare League of America recommends legislation to strengthen 
the Federal Division of Juvenile Delinquency of the Children’s Bureau, with a 
staff for this Division established to work on a national study of and control 
and prevention of juvenile delinquency in cooperation with similarly dedicated 
State and local agencies. 

2. The Child Welfare League of America recommends the creation under said 
Division of Juvenile Delinquency of a national advisory council consisting of pro- 
fessional workers in the field of juvenile delinquency and representative citizens 
to advise the Division of Juvenile Delinquency on policy. The league feels it 
would be unwise, however, for this council to be assigned either executive or 
appropriating authority. 

3. The Child Welfare League of America recognizes that such a Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency of the Children’s Bureau should promote services and 
programs aimed at the prevention of juvenile delinquency as well as work toward 
improvement of all methods and programs for dealing with children who have 
already exhibited delinauent conduct. 

As a beginning program for the Division of Juvenile Delinquency, the League 
recommends the following three specific programs : 

(a) The creation under the Division of Juvenile Delinquency of a national 
research project on juvenile delinquency to be conducted as one major un- 
dertaking under Federal auspices to ascertain scientifically the causes of 
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and recommended methods of treatment for juvenile delinquency The 
league recommends against dispersal of any Federal research funds to local 
projects unless such projects fit into a predetermined national research 
objective. Recognizing the magnitude of this project, the league feels that 
such a national research project on juvenile delinquency should be begun 
with the anticipation of Federal expenditures in excess of $5 million over a 
period of 5 to 10 years. 

(b) The Child Welfare League of America recommends creation under a 
a Division of Juvenile Delinquency of a training and teaching staff available 
to render, on request, training and teaching services to State and local, 
public and private child care agencies dealing with delinquent children 
The league recommends particular attention be given to providing in-service 
training for teaching the best methods and procedures for treatment of 
delinquent children. The league further recommends an appropriation to 
these purposes upwards of $3 million. 

(c) The Child Welfare League of America recommends that appropria- 
tions be made available to the Division of Juvenile Delinquency in a figure 
upward of $100 million for matching funds with those of local and State 
agencies for the building of modern detention facilities and modern shelter 
care facilities entirely separate from each other. The league recognizes the 
desirability of careful local study and analysis of need prior to any grant- 
in-aid. It further believes that such legislation should provide a require 
ment that State or local agencies seeking Federal funds agree to adhere to 
accepted standards in construction and program. 

Judge Epwarps. Going back to the beginning of this resolution, Mr. 
Chairman, I believe it is the belief of those of us who have worked 

rather actively in this field, and particularly in close cooperation with 
the Children’s Bureau, that it would be highly desirable to do what 
S. 728 calls for in its first section, establish ‘in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, an Office for Children and Youth. 

I think that generally there is a feeling that there is not very much 
nei ation for the requirement that that be headed by an Assistant 

Secretary, and that feature of the current pending bill we would not 
recommend. 

The next paragraph of our resolution dealt with the National Ad- 
visory Council, and the legislation as it is currently drafted may be 
a little bit subject to interpretation, but seems to call for this body to 
actually carry out both executive and appropriating functions. We 
would think that such a large advisory council should be advisory, 
and that it would be unwise to assign it the detailed obligations which 
are apparently called for in the pending bill. 

Now the next three of these proposals—— 

Chairman Leuman. Do you mind being interrupted? 

Judge Epwarps. No; not at all, Senator, I “would be ver y happy. 

Chairman Lenman. Under title II of S. 728, establishing a Federal 
Advisory Council of Juvenile Delinauener, certain organizations are 
specifically mentioned by name. Do you think that is wise? 

Judge Epwarps. I am appearing as a representative of one of those 
which is mentioned, and it is a little hard for any national organiza- 
tion in this field to object. to being thus honored by the United States 
Senate. 

I think that if I were sitting on the other side of the table, Senator, 
I might have some qualms about the matter. 

Chairman LeHman. Wouldn't you think that the type of organiza- 
tion could be described in the legislation rather than specific organiza- 
tions? No matter how many you mention there will always be some 
who think they qualify, and others who are mentioned who don’t 
qualify. 
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Judge Epwarps. Certainly in terms of general legislative principles, 
I would be inclined to agree with that. 

Senator McNamara, I don’t think you two attorneys should talk 
about the bar association like that. 

Chairman Leaman. Who is the other attorney ? 

Senator McNamara. I thought you were. Excuse me Senator. 

Chairman Lenman. No;I am not. I have made a lot of laws in my 
life, but I am not a lawyer. 

Judge Epwarps. A good many of those who are not members of a 
bar do a better job of practicing law than some of us. 

Senator, I was going to go on from there to talk about these three 
specific problems, and I would like to start with this matter of national 
research project. As currently drawn the bill calls for appropriations 
which would be available on a State-to-State basis with a formula for 
dividing according to populations. I think that almost anyone who 
has dealt. with this problem would be inclined to say that this would be 
a pretty futile effort, because this is a national problem. It isn’t spe- 
cific to local areas in much of a sense, and the primary difficulty with 
our research in this field in the past has been the difficulty of financing 
it over a long enough period of time with sufficiently carefully de- 
signed scientific controls to get an accepted answer. Now I know that 
it isa favorite formula for those who appear to talk about juvenile de- 
linquency, to disclaim any knowledge about what causes it or what can 
be done about it. I don’t think that serves the ah ag very much, and 
I don’t propose to join in that disclaimer. I think there are many 
people who have worked in this field who can tell a good deal about 
where it comes from and about what can be done about it. But our 
difficulty is that we are not dealing with a stable material which can 
be observed over a brief period, and then certain prediction made from 
its conduct during that brief period of time. And it would take about 
the sort of effort that we think we refer to here to get an authoritative 
answer to some of the things which are most in debate in the general 
field of juvenile delinquency. 

We would like to see this project set up principally in one reason- 
ably typical city. We would like to see it set up so that a large number 
of children were kept under observation by the research project for a 
substantial period of years, both delinquent and nondelinquent chil- 
dren with the cooperation of the court in that particular city, which I 
think would be very readily available. 

If this were done, in place of having incomplete statistics which rely 
upon 6 months of success on probation as establishing that treatment 
plan had been entirely successful with the child, you would end up with 
5 or 10 years of the child’s subsequent history to back up the proposi- 
tion that a treatment plan applied to a previous criminal record had 
succeeded in breaking that pattern of criminal conduct. 

It is our belief that if this is recognized by the Senate of the United 
States as really a national problem, that the funds and the time which 
are contemplated here are very small in relation to the totality of the 
work with which we are engaged. 

Now the second of these proposals deals with making available 
training service to State and local agencies. It is frequently the belief 
on the part of the public that we have much better tools available for 
dealing with this problem than in fact we have. Usually you go from 
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State to State and you will find the personnel of the training schools 
established by the State with lower educational qualifications and 
lower pay scales than are frequently provided for custodial statis in 
the county buildings of the country seats of the States. In my own 
juvenile delinquency home which was not a training school but none 
the less had the responsibility for caring for children in real trouble for 
periods of time, when I first took that office, the office of juvenile judge 
in Wayne County, I found that we were paying our attendants in the 
juvenile detention home $1,000 a year less than we paid the jailers 
in the Wayne County jail for handling adult criminals, with whom 
they were not expected to do any correctional treatment or work, and 
whom they were simply supposed to keep under lock and key. 

We would feel, therefore, that there were many things which are 
currently known in terms of the handling of troublesome and delin- 

uent children which a national training service, made available to 
State training schools, could get over to them in terms of inservice 
training, and do an excellent job in a relatively short space of time. 

This, I think, should not be imposed from above and no one would 
suggest that. But if the service were available on request, I am con- 
fident that State after State and agency after agency would seek that 
service. 

The third of these proposals concerns juvenile-delinquency homes 
and shelter homes. 

Chairman Lenman. May I interrupt there. This bill provides $1 
million. Do you think that even remotely adequate ? 

Judge Epwarps. No, sir; I don’t think it is adequate. We propose 
$3 million and we think we are being very conservative. 

Chairman Lenman. I do, too. But do you think that this should 
be done exclusively on a national basis in the training of the personnel, 
or should it be done, at least in considerable part, in grants to States, 
localities, to nonprofit institutions, who would be tle to carry on 
the training just as we do in grants for research in the field of medi- 
cine. We give grants to a great many medical schools and nonprofit 
agencies, 

Judge Epwarps.-I think that is a separate feature of Senator 
Wiley’s bill. I personally think it is a good feature. Our specific 
paragraph is directed to the notion of the national staff being availa- 
ble on request to give inservice training in the institution itself rather 
than educating persons to go into work. 

Senator McNamara. I have another meeting. I am going to have 
to be excused, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Leuman. Will you proceed ? 

Judge Epwarps. The third of these proposals concerns suggestions 
of a grant-in-aid and matching program on the part of the Federal 
Government to assist in the construction of modern shelter facilities 
and modern detention homes, 

Senator, the overwhelming majority of the serious juvenile delin- 
quents are children who have been deprived of anything that anyone 
could possibly consider decent home environment ca training. I 
think that every juvenile court judge in the country would say the 
same thing in this regard. 

Now the public has recognized this to the extent that it has passed 
laws which say essentially that when a child is found headed toward 
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criminal conduct, obviously because of lack of home supervision and 
training, that the State should step in or the local community should 
step in and provide a home for him. And so we have taken the chil- 
dren out of jails theoretically, and we have placed new names on the 
buildings in which we house them. 

We call them juvenile detention homes. But if you go around this 
great Nation of ours, you will find that the juvenile detention homes 
are really very little more at the present time in most instances than 
juvenile jails. You don’t make a home a home simply by changing the 
name. And in instance after instance you find youngsters who are at 
16 pretty firmly committed to a path toward crime, who have stolen 
automobiles, who have perhaps committed assaults upon people, 
housed in identically the same quarters where you are likewise hous- 
ing 11- or 12-year-old children or younger who have committed no 
offense against society at all, but are simply there because there is no 
place for them. Their family has died, become hospitalized, become 
alcoholic, or deserted them entirely. And this is a crime against our 
younger generation, which we as a people are committing in instance 
after instance, I daresay, in every State in the country, and I certainly 
know that in my State we are doing it all too frequently. 

Now if we are really serious about doing something about this prob- 
lem, it seems to me that this is one specific area where a national 
program of establishing goals, of establishing recommended physical 
plants, of establishing programs for detention facilities and encourag- 
ing State and local communities to come along on this by grants-in-aid, 
would produce a great result in a relatively ie space of time. 

Chairman Lenman. May I interrupt? Your suggestion isn’t en- 
tirely clear to me. What kind of homes would you set up that would 
differ materially from the detention homes or training schools that 
we now have? 

Judge Epwarps. Well, several basic things. They sound so simple, 
Senator, that I suspect you may wonder that they haven’t been done, 
but they haven’t been done. 

First, all shelter facilities and all detention facilities should be 
separate. Now this may sound as if it is so obvious that everyone 
would know that that should be done, but it just hasn’t been done in 
many local communities in many States. You will find the mixture 
of dependent and neglected children and delinquent children in in- 
stance after instance scattered all through this country, and that is 
just about as sensible as taking an undernourished child and putting 
him in a TB ward in a hospital, treating a malnutrition case in a 
TB ward would be just about the same sort of thing as putting a 
dependent neglected child in a detention home with delinquents, 
cause certainly there is some susceptibility to the influence of the older 
delinquent children. That is item 1. 

Second, there ought to be facilities in these detention homes for 
handling children in relatively small groups. This may again seem 
to be obvious, but it isn’t current practice in this Nation. Our recom- 
mended standards for detention homes call for 15 to 20 as a maximum 
group for the handling of difficult and delinquent youngsters. And 
yet in instance after instance you find detention homes where they are 
handling them in groups of 75 and a hundred or 150, and every time 
you increase the size of the group, you increase the severity of the 
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penal measures which inevitably become a part of the so-called home. 

One adult handling 15 difficult children can do a pretty good job, 
One adult given 100 children who are difficult to survey can only keep 
order with something approaching baseball-bat methods, and baseball- 
bat methods are in vogue in a good many detention homes in this 
country at the present stage of the game. 

When you take into account the fact that many of these children 
come from backgrounds of utter brutality where they have never 
known any adult who was a decent figure in their home lives, then to 
have this experience repeated in the detention home under the au- 
thority of the State is really contributing to delinquency rather than 
moving away from it. 

Many of our detention homes have no schools. They should have 
schools as a basic part of the routine of the institution. 

Many of our caaation homes have no children equal facilities at 
all, that is the youngsters are all grouped together without any real 
understanding of where they come from or who they are. For these 
children equal facilities should be provided in every modern detention 
home so that if a child comes there who is feebleminded, the attendants 
know something about that to start out with. If he comes there with 
prepsychotic tendencies, he isn’t handled as a normal simply trouble- 
some delinquent might be handled. 

These are a few quick instances of the changes which are needed, 

In New York your own youth house leaves a lot to be desired in 
terms of physical structures, although its staffing 1 think is generally 
regarded as very good. In our own big city of Detroit our juvenile 
detention home leaves a great deal to be desired, although I think it is 
far from being comparable to the worse that can be offered in terms of 
example nationwide. 

Chairman Leuman. Have you finished your statement ? 

Judge Epwarps. There is one other aspect of the matter which I 
wish to cover, Senator, because I don’t think that anyone can appear 
and talk on the topic of juvenile delinquency even in relation to 
specific bills, without covering to some extent the basic source of and 
the basic prevention of the problem of juvenile delinquency, or at least 
recognizing it. I think that all of us who have worked in this field 
feel very specifically that the most important aspect of all deals least 
with buildings and institutions, and I think it deals with the American 
home. We are deeply convinced that the most important thing we 
can do toward eliminating juvenile delinquency has the least to do 
with institutions or buildings. It has to do with our attitude as a 
nation and as a communty toward the importance of the American 
home. We need above everything else a reawakening of interest in 
the American home as the basic unit of our democracy. We need to 
change the adulation of glamour girls and career women as the prime 
example of American womanhood and remember the mother who stays 
home and cares for her young is the most important person in the 
future of this Nation. We need to see that fathers forget about the 
all too common attitude that children are mother’s business, and get to 
know their children themselves. A home is more than food and 
clothing and shelter. It should provide these intangible things for 
the children who live in it: 

First, love, affection, and security. 
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Second, reasonable adult supervision and the teaching of self- 

control. 

Third, a close relationship of mutual trust between parents and 
children. 

Fourth, a strong sense of family unity. 

Fifth, parents who consciously participate in the education of their 
children, and, sixth this, and perhaps fundamental to all and perhaps 
most important of all, parents who try to set for their children an 
example of living in accordance with the principles of the religion of 
their choice. 

A crusade to center public attention upon this kind of concept of 
the American home, led by the churches and aided by the press and 
radio and television is the sort of crusade which can make secure the 
future of the coming generation and, as a consequence, the future of 
our country. 

Perhaps in your wisdom to this purpose in the ultimate sense your 
committee may likewise make some contributions. 

Chairman LeHman. There was testimony given here yesterday, 
very moving testimony, that much of our juvenile delinquency stems 
from — delinquency. Would you care to comment with regard 
to that ? 

Judge Epwarps. Senator, I think that this is a quick summation of 
something which most of us who have worked in the field feel is 
basically pretty true. 

As a people, we are rather frequently looking for some one to 
blame, and today it is popular to blame the parents. Frequently the 
parents who are the parents of delinquent children are the least able 
to do anything about it because they themselves have come from 
similar backgrounds and had similar experiences. Nonetheless, the 
facts are that delinquency begins at home, that children come from 
bankrupt home backgrounds when they are found before our juvenile 
courts as serious delinquents at the age of 14 or 15 or 16, and that 
we almost never find the serious delinquent. And there I am talking 
about the repeater coming from a family which is offered a minimum 
of 2 parents in the home, reasonable affection between them and the 
children and reasonable supervision of those children. 

If that is there, the children just don’t become serious juvenile 
delinquents. And certainly in that sense it is perfectly true that 
juvenile delinquency is preceded by parental delinquency. 

Chairman Lenman. Judge, there has been a great deal of testimon 
given, and it has made a very real impact on me, largely I thin 
because it measured with thoughts that I have held for a long time, 
that fundamentally this is a community or area problem. Just erect- 
ing buildings, brick and mortar, isn’t going to cure this situation. 
Just trying to reform a certain number of delinquent parents, as 
much as we would like to do that, isn’t in itself going to cure this sit- 
uation. If we are going to make real headway, it is something that 
the community must really undertake in every phase of the community 
life. In other words, I have observed youngsters for a great many 
years, and of course it is axiomatic that what a child craves is affec- 
tion, recognition, the chance to satisfy his ambitions whether those 
ambitions are good or bad. As you testified, he frequently doesn’t 
get that in his home. Now if there was a real community effort 
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made—I say community, but it may be an area effort——by which 
there was cooperation between the churches, ministers of all faiths, 
teachers, school system, women’s clubs, clubs such as the Rotary, 
Lions, and the millions and millions of good people, interested peo- 
ple who just don’t know how to go about this thing, who have not 
even been fully alerted, we might get somewhere. In certain areas 
where that has been undertaken on a small scale, I am told the results 
have been excellent. 

Now how are we going to organize that sort of thing, not in 3 or 4 
or a dozen or 20 areas, but throughout the country, throughout the 
whole Nation? And I am told that the situation with regard to ju- 
venile delinquency is almost as urgent in the rural areas as it is in 
the urban areas. 

Now what can we do to train good personnel, but what can we do 
to stimulate that kind of action on a broad scale, stimulate it through 
the States, the cities and the smaller units of government. 

Judge Epwarps. Senator, I sit as a member of the national ad- 
visory council of judges of the National Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation. There are 40 or 50 such judges who meet about twice yearly, 
usually in New York City, to consider the problems of delinquency 
and crime and what they can do about it. 

We spent a couple of hours of our last session doing nothing but 
talking about this business of trying to find ways and means of stimu- 
lating an interest in homelife, an interest in community participation 
in licking the problem before it got started. 

And certainly I would be the first to assert and agree with you, 
Senator, when you assert that this is the basic problem that we as a 
people have. 

However, I would like to make this point to you because it seems to 
me that perhaps you don’t have too frequent an opportunity to hear 
testify, someone who has sat day in and day out with the individual 
youngster who can accurately be called a delinquent. 

While the problem is enormous in scope, and frequently very com- 
plicated, Senator, frequently it is awfully simple. Frequently you 
see before the juvenile court a youngster who is as hostile to every- 
thing in society as he can possibly be, and he has exhibited by instance 
after instance of violation of law of the State, while living in the 
environment and under the influences to which he has been subjected, 
and who, removed from there and given a new environment and a 
decent home environment, changes as suddenly as almost day to 
night or night to day, and becomes, from the point of view of the 
juvenile court, a complete success story, a success story which can be 
statistically documented by the simple proposition that as of a certain 
date or prior to a certain date he was committing offense after offense 
against the law, and after that date he no longer committed any offense. 

And if there was a treatment program which coincided with his 
course of conduct, it seems only commonsense to ascribe the cure to 
the treatment program. 

Now I have been privileged, and I regard it as a high privilege to 
sit and watch and occasionally pray, while this process was going on, 
and to see it happen, and to see it happen not in one instance but in 
a great many instances, but I have never seen it happen except in 
conjunction with a close, warm relationship between the delinquent 
child and some new decent adult figure in his life. 
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Now we can say to each other, “Well, that is so simple that it 
ought to be very easy to achieve.” Of course every child is entitled 
to at least one father or mother figure who would really be mter- 
ested in him, concerned about him. 

But in the case history of a serious delinquent, the most customa 
single phrase that you will find, and one which seems to me to tell 
more about the cause and cure of juvenile delinquency than any 
other single phrase, is the phrase “This boy never met an adult whom 
he ever learned to trust.” 

You will find it there written by police officers who have no par- 
ticular social work or psychiatric background, but they put their 
tinger on it just because they know where the child comes from, and 
they know that he hasn’t adults in his life who believe in our type 
of civilization and who are seeking to lead him down the road toward 
decent participation in our type of civilization. 

Laws are not something which children learn naturally. They 
have to be taught, and they can only be taught by people in whom they 
feel some reason for mutual trust and confidence, and this is the area 
where we have the greatest amount of trouble. 

Now I have said all of that, Senator, to say this additional thing. 
There is no excuse in my mind for the public failing to do that which 
it has said as a people it intends to do. 

And in our juvenile court legislation State by State and much 
of our Federal legislation, we have really said we recognize that 
most delinquency springs from bankrupt homes, and when we do 
something about it, we are going to give these youngsters decent 
environment when the State has to intervene to remove them from 
their present home surroundings. And from that decent environ- 
ment we expect good conduct and good citizenship to spring. 

This theory has never been disproved. This theory is not, in my 
view of the matter at any rate, in anywise attacked by the fact that 
we have continuing problems with juvenile delinquency, although 
we have had juvenile courts for 50 years. 

This theory has never been tried in all too many of our areas, 
because we do not in fact provide the facilities for these youngsters 
which, legislatively and by law, we say they are entitled to. 

In short, we don’t give them homes. We don’t give them people 
with whom they can form warm and close associations. We don’t 
give the staffs of our detention homes or training school small enough 
numbers so that they can even get to know their names under some 
circumstances. 

And we, in place of something called a home, or properly called 
a home, we frequently give them cold and pretty barren custodial 
institutions, which leave them, when they finally exit from their doors, 
just about the way they were when they went in. 

Chairman Lenman. Judge, you have expressed it very well indeed. 
Doesn’t it get back pretty much to what I have been discussing : That 
the boy needs to be brought into contact with an understanding and 
sympathetic adult, needs to be shown that there are things in life 
much more worthwhile doing than to commit crimes. Wouldn’t that 


boy have a far greater chance of attaining that sort of feeling if there 
was a real community effort? 
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People talk about the settlement houses doing this job. Well, they 
can’t do it alone. I don’t think the schools can do it alone. I don't 
think the churches alone can do it. 

It seems to me that it needs a combination, a combined effort and a 
sympathetic understanding on the part of the community, every group 
in the community, to really reach the number of boys and girls that 
we want to reach, that we must reach. 

And that is why I am so anxious to find some way in which that 
community effort, which has been successful! in certain areas, can be 
stimulated to a very great degree, and I think if we can do that, we 
will have made great progress. 

Judge Epwarps. I certainly agree with you, Senator. Could I just 
make this last observation ? 

This is the body to which all the people of the United States look 
for leadership. If they realize that you gentlemen in the United 
States Senate have regarded this problem as serious enough not only 
to spend time thinking and working on it as your committee and 
your other subcommittees certainly have, but also to pass legislation 
to cure the most grevious of our present faults in dealing with this 
job, I think that in itself will inspire many of the local communities 
to begin to do the job which they need to do a great deal better 
than they are doing voy 

Chairman Leuman. That’s right, but we need the help and advice 
of men like you and Sheriff Lohman, who is here and going to testify, 
experts on this. 

Now I am going to ask you one more question. To what extent 
have these youngsters been inspired to delinquency by disrespect for 
the law caused by conditions which they see around them, particu- 
larly in the large cities, but in many other smaller communities? 

In other words, if a boy or girl sees wide-open gambling, or prostitu- 
tion, racketeering, disrespect, as was practiced during prohibition 
days by adults, isn’t it almost inevitable that some of these youngsters, 
possibly weak characters, will say, “Well, everybody else is getting 
his, why shouldn’t I get mine?” 

I run into that time and time again, and I am sure you must. To 
what extent does that exist, and if it does exist, as I am sure it does, 
have you any suggestions with regard to that ? 

Judge Epwarps. I think that emulation of the adult world is a basic 
principle of the growth of the child, and if his adult world is crim- 
inal, then the overwhelming tendency of the child is toward being 
criminal himself. 

The really most difficult juvenile delinquency cases which we had 
anything to do with were those where there was a close association 
between an adult and a child, but the adult happened to be a crim- 
inal himself or herself, and in that instance it was extremely difficult 
to hope for very much. > 

Certainly stamping out adult racketeering, open evidences of prosti- 
tution and gambling, is a major purpose of all law enforcement and 
would have to be directly rela to the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, too. 

I believe, that I am not the best equipped to talk on this topic. If 
I may be allowed a slight boast that someone may be able to duerovs 
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fairly quickTy, I don’t think we have much open gambling, racketeer- 
ing, or prostitution in our particular community. 

I know that no one in any big city can ever make that assertion with 
complete safety, but I think that comparatively speaking, we are rea- 
sonably well off, and we still have juvenile delinquency, unfortunately. 

Chairman Lenman. Well, you are very fortunate if the facts are 
as you think they are. 

Judge Epwarps. I wouldn’t want to go too far in making that 
claim. 

Chairman Leuman. A lot of these things are condoned by the com- 
munity. 

Judge Epwarps. When there is a law violation open and flagrantly 
known to people in the community, it is a certainty that the authorities 
of the community are in league with that law violation. 

This, I think, is cause and effect, and there is no way of ducking it. 
I don’t think we have very much of that particular variety of crime 
in our community. 

We have plenty of it that is hidden, back door, rather hard to trace 
down, and I don’t say that from time to time it doesn’t seek to, and 
buy, protection, perhaps successfully seek to buy protection. 

But I don’t believe that that is a major factor in our total juvenile 
delinquency picture. 

Chairman Rdenaiisie Thank you very much, Judge. 

Senator Purtell. 

Senator Purre.t. Judge, I apologize, but official business kept me 
25 minutes away from here, so I did not hear all of your testimony. 

I have your letter here to Senator Hendrickson which I shall read 
very carefully and study. Judge, I wonder if you would help me a 
bit. What is a juvenile delinquent ? 

Judge Epwarps. Well, I can give you the legal definition easily, 
as far as our State isconcerned. It is any child in the State of Mich- 
igan who commits an offense against any law of the State or any 
county, or any city, or subdivision thereof. 

In short, it is every child in the State of Michigan. because all of 
them at some time or another do that. 

Senator Purrety. I wondered, because actually the youngsters that 
you speak of coming before your courts are there because of the result 
of juvenile delinquency or an act committed, but are all juvenile delin- 
quents limited to those who come before the courts? 

Judge Epwarps. No, sir. If you were to allow me to take a moment 
to do so, I would like to quote an answer to this problem. 

Senator Purtreii. I would like to have it because there are many 
different ideas about what a juvenile delinquent is. 

Judge Epwarps. That is certainly true. 


Serious juvenile delinquents, as a group, are children who are in trouble 
because for one reason or another they have been deprived of warm and friendly 
association with any normal, law-abiding adults. This is not an original state- 
ment. It really is a restatement of the conclusions arrived at by men who have 
spent a lifetime of analysis of the problem of juvenile delinquency. The state- 
ment represents the essence of the testimony— 


as quoted in the press at any rate— 


before the Senate subcommittee investigating juvenile delinquency within the 
last month. 


However, much as we believe this statement, it does not cover the whole of 
the picture of delinquency as we see it in this county. 
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For purposes of understanding of this problem, we believe it is necessary to 
divide the total number of youngsters who commit offenses against the laws of 
this county into at least three groups, which are differentiated from one another 
both by the nature of the offenses and the apparent underlying causes of the 
offenses. 

1. A great many juvenile offenses, usually the less serious ones, originate in 
the immaturity of judgment and the overexuberance of youth. In most of these 
instances, the children come from good homes and have good relationships with 
their families. For this type of youthful offense, the probability is that age is 
the only sure and never-failing cure. In former generations, with more space 
and fewer police officers, the equivalents of these offenses were probably never 
formally recorded, but were dealt with by neighbors and parents with reason- 
able effectiveness. 

Most driving offenses in Wayne County committed by juveniles, some breaches 
of peace, some minor larcenies, some minor vandalism, fit into this category of 
offenses. Many of these offenses are dealt with by the police and the parents 
of the child without their ever seeing the Wayne County juvenile court. 

2. Some juvenile offenses today stem from lack of supervision by and lack of 
close association with otherwise good parents in otherwise good homes. When a 
teen-age youngster is allowed to roam loose on the streets without the parents 
knowing or caring where he is or what he is doing, the possibilities of real 
trouble are very good. Homes where both parents are working or homes where 
both parents are so busy with activities outside of the home that they do not 
give needed attention to their youngsters produce the greatest number of these 
cases. 

This group contributes to the police department’s records and to our court 
dockets some of the minor offenses listed above in relation to group 1, and some 
more serious offenses, including automobile theft and larceny by boys and sex 
offenses by girls. Here, resources for correction of the child are available in the 
home of the family can be made to see the problem in time and start paying 
some attention to it. This group of offenses is frequently seen on the dockets of 
our juvenile court. 

It is very frequently dealt with in terms of probation by the juvenile court. 

3. Most serious juvenile crime stems from a group of youngsters who come 
from bankrupt homes. Children from homes broken by death or disease or 
desertion or illegitimacy are very frequently found in this group. So, too, are 
children who come from homes where they have spent their early years with 
alcoholic, mentally deficient or disturbed parents. Some youngsters are con- 
tributed to this group by home circumstances or neglect arising largely from 
combinations of large families, economic poverty, and bad housing. Not only 
most of the serious juvenile crimes come from this group, but also most of the 
repeat offenders. This group certainly contributes the overwhelming majority 
of children who appear to be headed toward a lifetime criminal career. 


Senator Purret.. Judge, I might say in many of these cases I can’t 
help but think of the phrase, “There, but for the grace of God, go I.” 

Actually this stems, does it not, basically from a disrespect for the 
law, a desire to throw off parental restraint; is that correct ? 

Judge Epwarps. I think it stems more from a failure of anyone 
ever to begin to teach the child the basic principles upon which respect 
for the law is founded. 

This may be a difference in phrasing and perhaps we are agreeing 
completely, but you know children don’t start out knowing what law 
is. Asa matter of fact, most adults read very little law. They actually 
learn to obey law by learning in a well-ordered home consideration for 
the rights of other people. 

Senator Purret.. In speaking about the law, I wasn’t speaking 
about the law as commonly considered, but the restraint that is im- 
posed by rules, in the case of your particular jurisdiction it is the law. 

Judge Epwarps. Yes, sir. It certainly is true that most of them 
have had little supervision, little teaching of basic, moral, and religious 
principles, and little training in terms of respect for the rights of 
others, which is fundamental to the law. 
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Senator Purre.u. Hasn’t this job got to be done right at the lowest 
possible level, I mean at the yy level, the community level? 

Judge Epwarps. It has to be done at every level. 

Senator Purreti. Yes; but I mean isn’t that ultimately where the 
work is going to have to be done? Must it not be done at that level? 

Judge Epwarps. That is where the basic prevention law is. _ 

Senator Purreti. The church, the school, and the home, is that 
correct ? 

Judge Epwarps. Yes. 

Senator Purre.y. Judge, one thing that bothers me is this. I am 
most anxious to see that we do something, and I am as much concerned 
about this, I believe, as anybody in the country, because I have worked 
with youngsters. As a matter of fact, I am particularly concerned 
about it because I happen to be one of those kids that came from what 
is considered to be an underprivileged section of our city, and it was 
so considered when I was young. 

Judge, I am fearful of this: When we start talking about the laws 
that we are going to pass at the Federal level, what we are going to 
do at the Federal level and we do want to do something, but I am 
very fearful that perhaps the net result of that may be in some com- 
munities we simply lift the load that properly belongs at the com- 
munity level. Perhaps people will begin to think that we have the 
complete answer here. We haven’t. 

Now, we may do something in the way of aiding, something in the 
way, perhaps, of supplying the finances necessary for dissemination 
of information to be helpful to our States and our communities in 
better meeting this problem, but I certainly hope the public doesn’t 

et the idea that because we in the Senate of the United States are 

eliberating on this and hoping to find some way in which we can be 
useful, that we are taking this problem over and are going to be able 
to find a solution. We cannot find it at the Federal level, 

Judge Epwarps. I don’t think it can be stated too frequently or 
too loudly, nor do I think it has been stated frequently or loudly 
enough, that the basic answer to this problem lies in closely united 
religiously oriented homes. I am willing to repeat this ad infinitum 
because I think this is the essence of the matter. 

But we have to go from there to the question as to how we achieve 
that. And we have to go from there as to the question as to how we 
achieve it in terms of particular children who are living now and 
not living some time in the future. 

And many of these don’t have that kind of home, and as a sub- 
stitute, when society, because of its own need for protection from the 
act of these children has to intervene in that child’s life, then society 
has an obligation to give that child the same thing which it says it 
should have had, and that we are not doing, sir. 

And this is the point to which I think the Senate can point a road 
which local communities can insure travel and exercise leadership 
in this field. 

I am by and large a person who has lived his life in local govern- 
ment, and I am rather jealous of the perrogatives of local government, 
and I think that there are very real reasons for our keeping our local 
units of government strong. These things which we have proposed 
in my view are things which can only be done on the national level at 
the present writing under present circumstances. 
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I spent some hours coming down here weighing another bill which 
was pending, which I understand has been withdrawn, a proposal of 
a sort of modified CCC program to which local communities could 
commit boys. 

Senator Purrett. It hasn’t been abandoned; I believe, it has been 
withdrawn. 

Judge Epwarps. Well, the basic problem in my mind in relation to 
this is not whether such a program could be useful to us in the State 
of Michigan. It is whether or not that should go outside of the 
State. 

We are currently in our State creating a work-camp program, what 
is called a probation-recovery camp, which was ‘aan by legislative 
enactment at the last session of the legislature. 

I don’t want anyone to get the impression that we are inactive in 
trying to do these things at the local level which we are suggesting 
you gentlemen should likewise help on at the national level. 

But there is not going to be a national research project on juvenile 
delinquency in the foreseeable future or a eethacds well-organized 
and well-geared project, unless the Congress does something. 

There aren’t the means or the wherewithal to do it in any other 
way that I know of. There isn’t going to be a real national effort 
made to improve these temporary homes which children are taken 
to when they have to be removed from their own homes, the shelter 
homes, the detention homes, unless the Senate does something about 
it, and there isn’t going to be in the immediate future much improve- 
ment in the training of our training schools in the various States, 
unless there is some Federal leadership on this level, too. 

Senator Purtre.u. I think there is no objection to that at all. This 
committee, I am sure, from its expression anyway, is wholeheartedly 
in agreement with you, that we want to do our share, and I am sure we 
shall. , 

But I do fear that too often it will be thought that because the mat- 
ter is brought to the Federal level and some money is appropriated, 
that the answer is found. And I would like to disabuse those who 
may read this in the testimony or those who may have it reported in 
the newspapers, that that is the answer. It isn’t. It is part of the 
answer but only a very small part. 

Judge Epwarps. This is the new generation growing in our Na- 
tion, and no one can ever do everything that is necessary to make it 
the best future generation that we can possibly have. 

Incidentally, I am not one of those who think that the new genera- 
tion is going to the dogs. I think it is probably going to be, as a whole, 
just as good as we were, maybe a little bit better, a little bit better in 
training, a little bit better in information, a little bit more interested 
in religion, a little more law abiding, too. 

Our problem is with about 1 to 3 percent of the new generation 
and not all of it. 

Senator Purreiy. I share those views. I have a great faith in not 
only the older people, but the younger generation of America. 

We are having some disturbing influences now that are upsetting 
many lives, and there is no use in going into it now, but I feel again 
as you expressed it, and I want to repeat, that this problem is reall 
going to find its solution at the home, the school, and the church level. 
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Chairman Lenman. When I asked you, Judge Edwards, whether 
you thought it was wise in the establishment of a Federal advisory 
council on juvenile delinquency to write right into the law the exact 
makeup of that council, I did not want to give the impression that I 
had objected to the conclusion or the naming of any specific organi- 
zation in this advisory council. 

What I did question, however, is the wisdom of limiting the council 
to specific organizations. 

In other words, what I would like to see done is to name certain or- 
ganizations as members of the council, but make it very clear that 
these were included in the council, but that the council was not lim- 
ited to these particular organizations, that others could be added. 


Do you want to have your letter to Senator Hendrickson placed in 
the record ? 


Judge Epwarps. Senator, that is entirely at your discretion and 
disposal. 

Chairman Leuman. I think it would be a good idea, because the 
committee is very unlikely to get back and read the record of previous 
hearings as carefully as they might, so that there being no objection, 
that will be done. 

(The letter above referred to follows:) 


JANUARY 4, 1954. 

Senator Rornert C. HENDRICKSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator HenpricKson: This court has given serious thought and study 
to the questions which confront the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juve- 
nile Delinquency as related in your letter requesting our advice. We feel im- 
pelled to attempt to answer carefully and fully because the Wayne County Ju- 
venile Court has jurisdiction over some 10,000 cases each year involving juveniles 
in one or the largest industrial counties in the United States with a population 
nearing 3 million. 

Basing our reply entirely on the facts concerning delinquency as we see them 
in this court and with no belief that these views present any original conclu- 
sions, we would nonetheless, like to attempt in this report at least partial answers 
to three questions: 

First, what is the nature of the problem concerning juvenile delinquency with 
which we have to deal in the county of Wayne? Second, what are the causes 
of this problem if they can be identified? Third, what can we do about it? 

Starting with the first of these questions, in our county last year we had 
2,052 formal, original delinquency petitions filed concerning juveniles under the 
age of 17. In addition, there were 506 minor offenses called at the attention 
of the juvenile court which were made the subject of unofficial hearings without 


formal court records. These petitions were divided into the following cate- 
zories: 


Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
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Act of carelessness or mischief 


We are constantly impressed by the amount of human tragedy involved in 
these cases, and would probably be the last to minimize this problem. It is 
obvious that these offenses in themselves present a serious and continuing 
concern to all of those who are charged with community responsibility for 
public peace and safety. However, there are two other reasons which are 
possibly more important for our concern about them. 
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First, these offenses committed by youngsters in our community are fre- 
quently symptoms of a disordered life which, if not corrected, will lead toward 
contributing to our adult criminal population of the future, and to many 
more and more serious adult crimes. Second, there is a tremendous social loss 
involved in damage to the children themselves, the overwhelming majority 
of whom at the time they are seen in this court are (or apparently were at 
first) youngsters with normal mental endowment, and if anything, perhaps 
above average physical endowment. 

Now let us turn to whether juvenile offenses are increasing or decreasing 
in our county. We are convinced that the following represents the soundest 
single index of juvenile delinquency available in this county 


Comparison: Oficial complaints filed—Juvenile court delinquents only 


Year Boy Girls I al 
1930 2 678 349 3, 027 
1y40 = ] 2 TH 1,778 
1950 1, 383 40 1, 788 
| EE ee 1. S&S 464 2 052 


Such figures as have been compiled by the police youth bureau of the city of 
Detroit seem to bear out this general picture of juvenile delinquency in relation 
to total pumber of offenses with which police officers had contact. In short, 
in a 22-year period of increasing population there is no statistical evidence 
that juvenile delinquency has risen at all and considerable evidence that per 
unit of population it has gone down. 

There is at least one additional question in wnich we are interested—What 
ean be forecast in relation to the future of juvenile offenses in this area? Our 
study in the Wayne County juvenile court leads us to believe that this must be 
answered with the categorical statement that the total of juvenile offenses in 
Wayne County is scheduled to increase year by year for at least the next 
several years. 

This is based on the simple fact that in those years there will be a considerably 
larger juvenile population in the school-age bracket, which is the age bracket in 
which juvenile delinquency occurs. According to the figures furnished by the 
Wayne County superintendent of schools, the number of school-age youngsters 
has increased by 12 percent between 1950 and 1953. 

Perhaps even more to the point, in a projection of public-school enrollments 
in the Detroit region, the Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional Planning Com- 
mission provides figures which indicate a possible increase in school-age popu- 
lation from 6 through 16 years old, of 42 percent in between the years 1950 
and 1960. If we assumé that the community will continue to do approximately 
the same job in relation to delinquency prevention and control in the future 
as it has done in the past, we reach an estimate of a rise in totol number of 
juvenile offenses of 42 percent by 1960. This could occur without increasing 
the rate of delinquency per unit of juvenile population at all. 

Using the figures cited above, we compute the annual rate of juvenile delin- 
quency per thousand of our juvenile population in Wayne County at 7.5 per 
thousand. This means that something like three-quarters of 1 percent of the 
young people in our county each year commit offenses which bring them formally 
before the court charged with responsibility for governing such matters. 

Nothing which we have said is designed to make light of this problem, but 
we do cite this rate as indicating clearly that there is no need for panic reaction 
to the problem of juvenile delinquency in Wayne County, either now or in the 
foreseeable future. If we were to quote a half-dozen of the most lurid incidents 
of juvenile crime which could be quickly assembled, an entirely different im- 
pression could be created. But this is a county of 3 million people, and episodes 
which affect three-quarters of 1 percent of its juvenile population do not and 
should not be considered to govern the whole. 

Similarly, we should not equate the troublesome three-quarters of 1 percent 
of our young people with all teen-agers. As we see the term “teen-ager” used 
in Magazines and press and radio and television, it comes awfully close to being 
used synonomously with delinquent. This is not only utterly unfair to our 
young people, but it tends to do a great deal of social damage by creating the im- 
pression of friction between the adult and the teen-age world. 
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The solution to our problems lies in narrowing, rather than increasing, that gap. 

At least one recent trend in the Wayne County delinquency picture warrants 
particular comment, This current year has seen some increase in juvenile gang 
activity which has pitted groups of juveniles against each other in street 
fights—sometimes with weapons. This problem has been centered in the more 
crowded areas of the city of Detroit, and has been the subject of intensive 
Detroit Police Youth Bureau and juvenile court treatment. This one problem 
will probably account for most of the increase in juvenile offenses recorded vy 
the Detroit police and in juvenile court complaints totaling 20 percent for the 
current year of 1953. But it is our hope that the intensive work referred to 
is serving to bring the problem under control. 

The second major question which we are seeking to answer is, “What causes 
juvenile delinquency?” 

We know that it is frequently stated that there is no sure and final answer 
to this, and we certainly don’t pretend to be able to provide one. But the follow- 
ing opinions have a good deal of support among authorities in this field, and 
a great deal of support from available fact and observation. 

Serious juvenile delinquents, as a group, are children who are in trouble 
because for one reason or another they have been deprived of warm and friendly 
association with any normal, law-abiding adults. This is not an original state- 
ment. It really is a restatement of the conclusions arrived at by men who have 
spent a lifetime of analysis of the problem of juvenile delinquency. The state- 
ment represents the essence of much of the testimony before the Senate sub- 
committee investigating juvenile delinquency within the last month. 

However, much as we believe this statement, it does not cover the whole 
of the picture of delinquency as we see it in this county. 

For purposes of understanding of this problem, we believe it is necessary 
to divide the total number of youngsters who commit offenses against the laws 
of this county into at least three groups, which are differentiated from one 
another both by the nature of the offenses and the apparent underlying causes 
of the offenses. 

1. A great many juvenile offenses, usually the less serious ones, originate 
in the immaturity of judgment and the overexuberance of youth. In most 
of these instances the children come from good homes and have good relation- 
ships with their families. For this type of youthful offense the probability 
is that age is the only sure and never-failing cure. In former generations, 
with more space and fewer police officers, the equivalents of these offenses were 
probably never formally recorded, but were dealt with by neighbors and parents 
with reasonable effectiveness. 

Most driving offenses in Wayne County committed by juveniles, some breaches 
of peace, some minor larcenies, some minor vandalism, fit into this category 
of offenses. Many of these offenses are dealt with by the police and the parents 
of the child without their ever seeing the Wayne County juvenile court. 

2. Some juvenile offenses today stem from lack of supervision by and lack 
of close association with otherwise good parents in otherwise good homes. 
When a teen-age youngster is allowed to roam loose on the streets without the 
parents knowing or caring where he is or what he is doing, the possibilities 
of real trouble are very good. Homes where both parents are working or homes 
where both parents are so busy with activities outside of the home that they 
do not give needed attention to their youngsters produce the greatest number 
of these cases. 

This group contributes to the police department’s records and to our court 
dockets some of the minor offenses listed above in relation to group 1, and some 
more serious offenses, including automobile theft and larceny by boys and 
sex offenses by girls. Here resources for correction of the child are available 
in the home if the family can be made to see the problem in time and start 
paying some attention to it. This group of offenses is frequently seen on the 
dockets of our juvenile court. 

3. Most serious juvenile crime stems from a group of youngsters who come 
from bankrupt homes. Children from homes broken by death or disease or 
desertion or illegitimacy are very frequently found in this group. So, too, are 
children who come from homes where they have spent their early years with 
alcoholic, mentally deficient, or disturbed parents. Some youngsters are con- 
tributed to this group by home circumstances or neglect arising largely from 
combinations of large families, economic poverty, and bad housing. Not only 
most of the serious juvenile crimes come from this group, but also most of the 
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repeat offenders. This group certainly contributes the overwhelming majority 
of ebildren who appear to be headed toward a lifetime criminal career. 

The influence of home and family maladjustment on juvenile delinquency 
may be demonstrated to some extent at least by the following statistics. For 
purposes of this report, we analyze the percentage of children from broken homes 
from four separate groups with which our court had contact in the year 1952. 

The tirst of these groups were the unofficial cases which represented the least 
serious offenses with which our court deals. Of these youngsters, 30 percent 
came from a broken home at the time of court hearing—a distinet minority of 
the total, but a much hicher percentage than the percentage of broken homes 
to all homes in the community. 

The second group was all of the official cases with which our court dealt with 
in 1952, a group which included some distinctly more serious offenses than the 
tirst. Of the total number of children in this category, 44 percent came from 
broken homes. 

The next group consisted of the children who were committed to a correctional 
school following failure on probation. Of these, a 57 percent majority came 
from broken homes. 

And the fourth group consisted of the youngsters who were committed at the 
tirst hearing, which undoubtedly represents the group of most serious offenses 
brought before our court. Of these, 68 percent came from broken homes. 

Most of the serious delinquents seen in this court come from bankrupt homes. 
It is also true that most of them likewise represent severe failure in school. 
Practically all of the serious delinquents seen by our court are retarded in their 
school and grade placement—not necessarily by lack of basic intelligence as 
indicated by I. Q. tests, but apparently because of emotional! blocks, failure of 
their relationships to their teachers, or conduct problems. It is interesting to 
note that most serious delinquents were known as problems in school by the school 
authorities long before being known to the police or the courts. It is interesting 
also to note that very few children who have managed to graduate from grammar 
school and enter high school ever become serious problems to our court. 

In our juvenile court jurisdiction, which extends to the 17th birthday, we 
have had little contact with dope addiction ; and alcoholism is chiefly a problem 
in our juvenile court through its extremely adverse influence on the parents of 
the children who appear here. We are familiar in Wayne County with a con- 
siderable number of instances where criminally inclined parents have either 
by example or instruction, set their children on the path toward delinquency— 
but we are unable to furnish any other significant examples of deliberate adult 
recruitment of children for crime. 

We regard some comic books, some newspaper stories, some gangster televi- 
sion and radio shows as being in bad taste and having a possibly bad effect on 
youngsters. It would be difficult to point to any instances where delinquency 
was apparently caused by such influences. 

Another popular conception about the causes of delinquency for which we can 
offer no evidence or support from our county is the widely publicized belief that 
juvenile delinquency has increased with the passing of the woodshed. As this is 
interpreted it seems to imply that lack of physical punishment is a primary 
cause of delinquency. As indicated above, we see many, many cases where lack 
of any kind of parental supervison is a consistently repeated part to the case 
histories of our young offenders. But it appears to be rather customarily the 
case that the most neglectful parents are likely to be the very ones who employ 
physical punishment the most. Cases of children who have been beaten with 
rubber hoses, struck with beer or whisky bottles, hit with chairs or clubs or ice 
spuds or murdered with the drunken father’s fists, are an all too frequent parade 
through this court. 

In short, most of our most severe delinquents have known the roughest kind of 
physical punishment all their lives. This is stated not for the purpose of denying 
that reasonable punishment is a necessary part of any proper parental super- 
vision—but to answer those who have apparently implied to your committee 
that there was a quick and easy solution to delinquency by the reinstitution of 
such archaic methods as public whippings or a taste of adult jail for young first 
offenders. 

We believe that there is much less evidence to show that juvenile delinquency 
is actually caused by comic books, gangster television, and radio shows, and 
the passing of the woodshed than the public has been led to believe. In this 
court we see far less drug addiction and liquor use by juveniles than is popularly 
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thought. We believe that there is a much closer relationship between home neg- 
lect and school failure and juvenile delinquency than is generally recognized. 

We have stated that most of the youngsters who come before our court are 
good human material, apparently normal at birth in mental development, and 
above average in physical endowment. It is vitally important to this whole 
discussion to realize that criminals are not born, and juvenile delinquency is not 

a built-in factor of a child. 

The home and community jointly produce our juvenile delinquents, either by 
doing to them things which shouldn't be done or failing to do things for them, 
things which should be done. By looking at what seems to occasion juvenile 
delinquency, we should be able to find the answer to what can we do to prevent 
and cure. 

The third and the most important question of all pertains to what we can do 
about juvenile delinquency. Perhaps first we should answer the question asked 
by many, “Can we really do anything?” The answer is—of course we can. We 
can and we do all the time. 

At this point, let me make a definition as to what in juvenile court we consider 
success or failure in dealing with juvenile delinquency. If a child is brought 
before our court for one or a number of violations of the law and following a 
court disposition, whether probation or commitment, he ceases to violate the 
law, that is success from our point of view. On the other hand, if he continues 
to violate the law after such treatment as the court has prescribed, that is 
failure. 

The most controversial of all court dispositions is probation. It also is the 
cheapest and the most effective and successful tool available to the juvenile 
court. Last year we closed, during the calendar year of 1952, a total of 1,878 
cases for all reasons. 


Delinquency cases closed in 1952 where child was placed on probation 


Girls Total 





Successful probation: 
Child remanded on probation, only 1 court pera: good | 
adjustment... _-_- 
More than 1 court hearing; good adjustment. 


Probation failures: 
Commitment to agency or institution necessary — to | 2 


Committed at Ist hearing to agency or institution... __- 
Closed at 1st hearing; cases dismissed, or warned and dis- | 








On 1,028 probation cases closed in 1952, 802 were closed because of good 
adjustment of the child on probation; 226 were closed because of commitment, 
which represented a 21.9 percentage of failure of probation counseling and 
treatment. 

We are far from satisfied with the type of probation service we currently 
have available in the Wayne County Juvenile Court, but there is no doubt but 
that cooperation between the police, the family, and the court in correcting 
and supervising a child who has committed an offense against the law is the 
most hopeful single method of straightening out a potential juvenile delinquent. 

Suppose, however, we do not have a decent home available. Suppose there are 
no parents who are able to work with us in proper supervision and guidance 
of the boy or girl and commitment appears to be the only course. Can we do 
anything then? In preparation for this report I asked the boys’ vocational 
school of the State of Michigan and the girls’ training school of the State of 
Michigan to give me their official figures of the subsequent adjustment or failure 
following release of youngsters who were committed to them. These schools 
we use in Wayne County for the purpose of correctional treatment of the most 
difficult of the delinquency cases which come before our court. 
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Percentage of parole failures of parolees, during period of parole only, from 
boys’ vocational school and girls’ training school, alt counties * 


Boys’ vocational school ? ris’ training sch« 


Number on Number Number on Number 


Percentage ; . : 
parole at returned or of failures parole at returned or 


end of year prosecuted || end of year prosecuted 
235 
1, 380 301 
1, 276 197 


! Separate breakdowns for Wayne County not available. 
? Source: D. W. Church, supervisor social services, Boys’ Vocational Schoo) 
3 Source: Barbara Hall Watt, director, Girls’ Training School 


Source: Wayne County Juvenile Court, statistical department. Nov. 24. 1953 


The highest percentage of failure either through violation of parole or subse- 
quent adult criminal charge while on parole was 24 percent in 1 year at the girls’ 
training school. It must be remembered that once commitment has been made 
to either of these two institutions the child remains a ward of the State and 
subject to the State’s supervision until his 19th birthday, which would guarantee 
a postrelease supervision by the school of a minimum of 1 year and a probable 
supervision of 2 or 3 years reported in these figures. 

These two examples of relative success in dealing with the problems of delin- 
quent youth are cited merely to indicate first that there are things which can be 
done about delinquency and second, that many of the answers lie within the 
structure of the juvenile court movement. They are not cited to indicate that 
present methods are dealing adequately with the problem or that the juvenile 
courts are adequately supplied with the basic tools with which to do this job. 
And it may well lie in pointing out the lack of modern facilities for dealing with 
delinquency in most cities and States as well as in pointing the way toward 
preventive work on the part of homes and schools that the Senate Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency can accomplish its most constructive work. 

May we then address ourselves to the question particularly suggested by your 
letter, Senator Hendrickson, What can the current Senate investigation do to 
help in the solution of this complex problem ? 

First, it seems to us that the Federal Government's own institutions dealing 
with the rehabilitation of the juvenile offender and the Federal laws under which 
commitment to such institutions are made should be models for the entire Nation ; 
and we would suggest a careful review by your committee to make sure that this 
is true. 

Second, there are at deast two pieces of Federal legislation which would be of 
significant help to States and local communities in dealing with their primary 
responsibility for this problem. The first of these would be a law making it a 
Federal crime for anyone other than a parent or legal guardian to transport a 
child across State lines for purpose of adoption without the prior written approval 
of the proper legal authorities in both the State of original residence and the 
State where the adoption placement is to be made. 

The second such piece of legislation would be to provide means through some 
Federal agency (perhaps the Children’s Bureau) for the prompt return to their 
home State of children who have truanted across State lines either without 
parental permission or against the orders of a juvenile court which has acquired 
jurisdiction. 

Third, we believe your committee might make a great contribution to this 
field by recommending to the Senate the establishment of and financing of a 
national research project on the causes of juvenile delinquency and the meth- 
ods of the rehabilitation of the juvenile offender. As you are certainly aware 
by now there has been much research in this field, but there is also much contro- 
versy over the conclusions. This sort of authoritative study which could fol- 
low a large enough sampling of youthful offenders through various prescribed 
treatment procedures and their subsequent adjustment in the community while 
establishing some sort of controls for comparison of results is probably beyond 
any local or State resources. But for a nation which has conquered the secret 
of atomic power, the study of the mending of human character in our Nation’s 
young people should not be a staggering undertaking. 
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Fourth, in its visits to various cities, your committee may be able to check 
how well or ill-provided they are with facilities recognized as necessary to deal 
with juvenile delinquency. We believe the resources needed by a community to 


begin to deal adequately with the problem of juvenile delinquency include, as a 
minimum, these: 


First, a family social agency, either public or private, able to deal with 
the problems of families in trouble in our community. 

Second, a specific bureau for youth activities in the police department of 
the community staffed wih sufficient personnel to investigate and handle 
problems of juvenile crime. 

Third, a probation staff attached to the juvenile court adequate to give 
modern probation counseling to those youngsters who are subsequently 
placed on probation. 

Fourth, a modern shelter facility for neglected children separate and 
apart from the detention home. 

Fifth, a detention home built to modern standards able to handle delin- 
quent children in small groups, with a maximum of 15 or 20 children in a 
group and providing, as part of the facilities, school, counseling, and 
psychiatric facilities. 

Sixth, adequate psychiatric and psychological service for the juvenile 
court and the community. 

Seventh, a State facility for the treatment of mentally and emotionally 
disturbed children as part of the mental-health facilities of the State. 

Eighth, adequate child correctional schools for the treatment of young- 
sters whose delinquent conduct cannot be handled in the home and in the 
community. 

Ninth, the assistance of a unified family court with jurisdiction over all 
children’s problems and all family problems primarily involving children. 

If we were to attempt a rapid review of these items, we would have to say 
that while efforts toward improvement are underway, Wayne County would 
have to be described currently as inadequately or completely unprovided in 
every single category. Perhaps other areas are similarly unprovided. 

Fifth, and and finally, we are deeply convinced that the most important thing 
which we can do toward eliminating juvenile delinquency has least to do with 
institutions or buildings. It has to do with our attitude as a nation and as a 
community toward the importance of the American home. We need, above every- 
thing else, a reawakening of interest in the American home as the basic unity 
of our democracy. 

We need to change the adulation of glamor girls and career women as the 
prime examples of American womanhood and remember that the mother who 
stays home and cares for her young is the most important person in the future 
of this Nation. We need to see that fathers forget about the all-too-common 
attitude, “the children are mother’s business,” and get to know their children 
themselves. A home is more than food and clothing and shelter; it should 
provide these other intangible things for the children who live in it: 

First, love, affection, and security. 

Second, reasonable adult supervision and the teaching of self-control. 

Third, a close relationship of mutual trust between parents and children. 

Fourth, a strong sense of family unity. 

Fifth, parents who consciously participate in the education of their chil- 
dren. 

Sixth, parents who try to set for their children an example of living in 
accordance with the principles of the religion of their choice. 

A crusade to center public attention upon this kind of concept of the American 
home, led by the churches and aided by the press and radio and television, is 
the sort of crusade which can make secure the future of the coming generation 
and, as a consequence, the future’ of our country. 

Perhaps to this purpose also your committee may make a contribution. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 

GroRGE Fipwarps. 


Judge of Probate in Charge of Juvenile Division, Wayne County 
Probate Court. 


Judge Epwarps. Thank you very much for your time and courtesy. 
Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed for appearing 
here. Your testimony has been most helpful. 
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Senator Purretn. I want to express my thanks, too, Judge, for 
your most helpful testimony. 

Chairman Leuman. Now we are going to have the pleasure of 
hearing from the Honorable Joseph Lohman. I am very happy 
indeed to welcome you here. 

Mr. Lohman is now sheriff of Cook County, Ill. He was, as 1 
understand it, a former professor of sociology at the University of 
Chicago. Sheriff, you are particularly well equipped to advise us 
because you have had the experience both on a practical plane and 
on a theoretical and academic plane. We know of the splendid work 
you have been doing and we look forward to your testimony. 

Again, I want to express our appreciation for your coming here. 
I know you came at considerable personal sacrifice. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH LOHMAN, SHERIFF OF COOK COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. Lonman. Thank you, Senator. I welcome this opportunity 
to appear before your committee, and I regard it as a privilege 
sand to present my views with reference to this problem, and to 
make whatever contribution I can to the deliberation of the committee. 

Senator PurreLL. Are copies of the sheriff’s testimony available? 

Mr. Lonman. I have not prepared a statement for this specific 
presentation. However, I do have here a folder of materials that 
were brought together in connection with a conference that I con- 
vened in Cook County, Chicago, on June the 2d which represented 
a community, a local community approach to the mobilization of 
resources at the community level in dealing with the problem, and 
I should like to present those to the committee if possible, for your 
consideration as to their inclusion in the record. I think some of 
that may be suggested. I have copies here. 

Chairman Lenman. Yes, I have a copy right here. Are you going 
to speak on this ? 

Mr. Louman. Yes, to comment on part of it and then I shall extend 
my remarks. 

Chairman LeHman. But you will not include in your remarks 
the entire material ¢ 

Mr. Lonman, No. 

Thank you. 

In the first place, I want to suggest that what I have to say here 
this morning stems not alone from my capacity as sheriff of Cook 
County, but from an adult professional career that has been almost 
to the exclusion of most other interests concerned with the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 

I have been a member of the faculty of a number of universities, 
the last one, the University of Chicago, where I was a member of 
that faculty in the field of criminology, and specifically with refer- 
ence to problems in juvenile delinquency. 

Senator Purrent. You are listed here as professor of sociology 
at the University of Chicago. Are you presently a professor of the 
University of Chicago? 

Mr. Louman. No; I am presently a professorial lecturer. I am 
now the sheriff of Cook County, and I have taken leave of the uni- 
versity to occupy myself full time in that assignment, but I am teach- 
ing courses currently at the university. 
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Prior to that I served a term under Governor Stevenson as chair- 
man of the Illinois Parole and Pardon Board, as a result of which 
I had 4 years of experience in dealing with inmates being released 
from the penitentiary system of Illinois. 

Prior to that I was a criminologist and sociologist studying de- 
linquency in the community of Chicago, and Cook County on the 
staff of the institute for juvenile research, a division of the State of 
I}}inois. 

And I have also served as a consultant to police departments on 
various problems for a number of years. I might add as a further 
footnote that in 1953 at the request of the Department of the Army 
I conducted research on behalf of the United Nations repatriation 
group in Korea in connection with the 23 Americans who chose not 
to return to the United States. In the course of this research I made 
studies of their backgrounds, and as a result of that experience I have 
some reflections that I would like to report on. 

Underlying the behavior of those 23 Americans was the failure of 
the community to deal effectively with the youth of our country, which 
resulted in damage in their adult lives. As a matter of fact, no small 

ortion of the opportunity which the Communists seized upon was the 
fruit of a damaged social environment, in turn reflected in abnormal 
personality development among youngsters growing - This was a 
weapon in the hands of the enemy which they exploited when a situa- 
tion arose in which they were exposed. 

I suppose it would not be necessary for me to dwell upon the extent 
to which this problem has vecome an increasingly serious one. Cer- 
tainly the work of the committees such as the Kefauver committee and 
others have focused attention on the fact that we are fast outrunning 
our capacity to deal with this problem. There are even some ex- 
tremists who have urged that the juvenile courts be entirely scrapped 
to begin to bring the problem under control. Such attitudes are not 
nearly so serious as the extent to which every juvenile delinquent is 
a threat to our future, because these are the adults of the future, and 
the damage which is reflected in this or that individual which becomes 
a publicly recognized problem is only a symptom of the wider damage 
which is experienced in the community for failure to deal effectively 
with the problem. 

For example, for every youngster who comes before the juvenile 
court there are three who are disposed of by the police departments 
and sheriffs of the United States. They are disposed of by them 
largely because it is assumed in our modern human atmosphere that 
you should give a youngster who is a first offender a chance, but what 
you really are giving them, in the language of the youngsters them- 
selves, is a “pass.” This language, of course, reflects the extent to 
which there San been bred a uniform and almost overreaching con- 
tempt for the law as a result of the very measures that we ourselves 
have employed with the best of intentions in mind which have had the 
effect of breeding among youngsters a familiarity with and conse- 
quently a contempt for the law as a result of what has been offered 
them, namely, a pass, as they call it. 

What they need is mainly a chance, a chance that will come about 
only if we are prepared to address their problems for what they are 
and refrain from dealing with symptoms as our major difficulty, but 
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we have to deal with the underlying factors and causes which are 
responsible for our electing to brand them as delinquents. 

I noticed with some interest that the question was raised as to what 
is a delinquent, and the answer to that, it seems to me, should be found 
in a quite different area. The delinquent is the name which communi- 
ties have elected to give to some of their youngsters because in some 
sense they have presented those communities with problems, and in 
that sense the term escapes definition. 

There is nothing among delinquents which they share in common. 
The only thing they have in common is the name we give them, and 
that name covers a multiplicity of sins and excesses and abuses on the 
part of the community itself rather than a reflection of a condition 
which is common to the youngsters themselves; and this is by way of 
highlighting what seems to me is one of the No. 1 problems that con- 
fronts us with reference to the problem of delinquency, namely, that 
there is much that we do that is aggravating, that further complicates 
the problem and indeed makes it more challe nging to our future, 
placing it over and beyond the conditions which confront the young 
ster in his home, his family, or his community. As a matter of fact, 
the real seriousness of the problem of delinquency is the failure of the 
community, the failure of society, to deal intelligently with the prob 
lem. We make delinquents into serious problems before they are 
really serious problems at all, and this is a consequence of the acts of 
well-intentioned officials, be they misinformed police, misinformed 
prosecutors, misinformed courts, or misinformed correctional agen- 
cies. It is, of course, complementing, to find persons directing their 
attention to the home, to the church, and to the community as the 
mainspring for conventional social activity on the part of youngsters, 
but it is also important to note that these same persons in confronting 
a youngster who deviates from what is acceptable give him a *on- 
ception of himself as a delinquent, and through this name which we 
visit upon him we for all practical purposes write him off almost per- 
manently for a constructive life in the community. 

Youngsters who are delinquent are the problem of what the com- 
munity as a whole has disposed itself to do about delinquents, and 
this is one point on which we need critical examination and reexamina- 
tion of what we have done in the past. 

Now, on this question of the family, the church, and the commu- 
nity, I would like to say this: I thik no one can take issue with the 

fact that a well-managed, affectiona‘e center of homelife for a young- 
ster is a tower of strength with ref rence to his personality and his 
future. We cannot argue against the point that if proper spiritual 
channels are constantly present to th» youngster and he is immersed in 
them that this youngster will come out all right. One cannot argue 
against the fact that a well-poised healthy home life, some commu- 
nity atmosphere involving recreation, and good adult discipline and 
control beyond the home over the youngster when he is in the streets 
will produce well-adjusted youngstrs, ‘but this fails to take note of 
the fact that the church, the home, and the so-called local commu- 
nity are themselves challenged and threatened by forces which make 
it almost impossible in some instance for the family to provide that 
which every child is entitled to have: and this will not be corrected 
by rhetorical references to the need for better instruction in the home 
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or for better moral perceptible education on the part of the church 
or by suggesting that the community get more concerned with its 
youngsters. ; : 

We must face up to the fact that in this particular juncture in the 
history of American life there has been what in some instances 
amounts to the liquidation of the traditional character of the com- 
munity and the emergence of a kind of social life which is nothing 
less or more than a ionuars existence, and this is equally true in 
the suburban areas as it is in the rural regions of the community. 

I could give you as an illustration the situation in Cook County 
because in a sense it exemplifies what is happening in the metropolitan 
areas of the United States. In the so-called underprivileged areas 
of the United States we have for a long time noticed that persons of 
low economic status, persons of limited education and persons of 
foreign extraction without an appreciation of the cultural values of 
the American scene, find themselves, so to speak, at sea with reference 
to the directing of the lives of their young people. They do not pro- 
vide them with a community situation which is at one with the char- 
acter of the community such as which is provided almost automati- 
cally by a middle-class American community—and we say of these 
situations that they are in need of additional services. 

We have taken for the most part the line that what we need to do 
is to develop here further agencies, social agencies, if you please, to 
be correctives with reference to these shortcomings of these commu- 
nities. I find in my experience, and this reflects many years of re- 
search, that what these communities need is not additional agencies 
to take from them their problems and to solve them for these commu- 
nities, but what is required is an aggressive effort by the local com- 
munity to achieve the character of that community, if you please, 
which will correspond to the character of community that we prize in 
middle-class America. 

This means that we must by calculated and deliberate measures set 
ourselves out to establish formal organization of the community in 
those situations because of the lack of this informal process by which 
a community life is made effective. If we do this we will be taking a 
step in the way of building up the traditional resources of the church, 
the traditional resources of the playground, and of the social aspects 
which are normally and ordinarily found there, for the benefit of the 
youngsters who are in their early ages. 

In other words, we must create community and not wait for it to 
grow up just by accident, for in this world in which we live commu- 
nities are on their way of being liquidated or threatened by extinction. 
At the other end we have the march of the citizen into the suburbs of 
the great metropolitan centers in an effort to find a place in the coun- 
try, a bungalow in which their youngsters can grow up, under condi- 
tions which would be superior to the ones in which they themselves 
grew up. 

The interesting thing about this is that the war years and the de- 
fense period which followed have brought about a condition under 
which this march to the suburban areas has been unleashed with a 
suddenness, becoming a great market for economic building devel- 
opment, with the result that at the edge of all these cities and even 
within the cities there have grown up vast areas of new residents; 
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and although we smile upon these new poe and visit them in our 
cars on a Sunday afternoon—these new, clean places in which to live 
the fact of the matter is that these collections of houses are not com- 
munities as we have known them, for they are without churches, 
they are without civic associations, they are without benevolent asso- 
ciations—without all of the traditional social institutions which grow 
up when people's lives become involved with one another, and become 
related to one another. Without these things the youngsters have 
direction only in an adult sense from the home and little if any direc- 
tion outside of the home, and in connection with this condition delin- 
quency has emerged in quite challenging proportions at the periphery 
of these new urban centers and suburban regions. 

What do we need to do? 

At the outset there are two things that need to be done. One, we 
must put aside some of the myths that bedevil us and which people 
insist upon bringing to bear in thinking about delinquents. Let me 
enumerate those: 

First, the myth that all delinquents are alike. They are only alike 
in the common name that the law gives tothem. We must understand 
the sense in which we first set up the institution we know as the 
juvenile court, which was that we must hesitantly introduce into the 
lives of the young people the law that we have before us, but for all 
practical purposes we have turned our backs upon that understanding. 
Juvenile courts should be a place where the problems of youngsters 
are adjusted rather than a place where they are branded by the hands 
of the law. This must be corrected and will only be corrected if a 
new philosophy is presented to our personnel who are dealing with 
our young people, and the first contact these young persons face is 
with the police departments and the sheriffs. It is not enough merely 
to have juvenile officers or a juvenile department. 

I do not know of one single juvenile department in the United 
States which to my mind is at all capable of progressing the interests 
of young people in such terms as to see to it that they are turned over 
to an agency which will prevent them from being stigmatized. For 
the most part the action of the police departments are that of arrest- 
ing and detaining. I regard the function of police departments, as 
far as the juvenile is concerned, as that of case finders. This is not 
to give them the job of social workers. Social workers should do their 
jobs and police departments should do theirs, but they are the indi- 
viduals by whom the complaints are registered. They are the indi- 
viduals who have occasion to arrest and detain youngsters when they 
are in difficulty, and they should be trained sufficiently to be in a 
position to recognize that this problem they present is only a symptom 
and that down underneath is a condition or circumstance which can 
be better treated by an agency equipped to deal with that youngster 
in his family, in his church, and in his home, and such’ guidance 
should take place at that point. 

The truth of the matter is that for every 3 cases that the police 
handle, 1 goes to the courts and the others are handled directly by 
the police, so, if we are going to have the police departments handle 
these pounatens: their duties should be accompanied by a capacity 
to deal with the problems of these youngsters effectively ; and I regard 
as a great task which confronts us throughout the United States giving 
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to the local police departments a capacity to deal with these youngsters 
in a radically different fashion than they have dealt with them up to 
this time. This requires training. This requires a liaison to other 
agencies—to the churches, the welfare agencies, and recreational agen- 
cles. It requires a capacity, not to be a psychiatrist or a psychiatric 
social worker, but to know when the youngster needs the services of 
that kind of an agency, and to know it at a time when it can make a 
difference. 

This is what I mean by giving them a chance rather than giving 
them a “pass,” which is the language of the young people themselves 
in interpreting our conduct as adults. 

There is the myth that the severity of the punishment or treatment 
is the ultimate effective deterrent. It is high time we recognize that 
the social sciences and the criminological sciences and the law itself 
have demonstrated through 150 years of Western European history 
that the severity of the punishment is not a deterrent of the crime. 
The record of Western European legal systems has been to move away 
from reliance upon this kind of method or procedure, and every time 
there is a serious crime committed there is always available 
an aspiring political figure who is in office who is prepared to give 
expression to the feelings of guilt of the community by going to the 
legislature and insisting that we crack down on the criminal, or even 
drive down the age of criminal responsibility; that we give greater 
punishment to youngsters for their misdeeds. 

We have recognized for a long time that it is the swiftness and 
certainty of justice which makes tlre impression, and not the severity 
of punishment. But where the law is impeded and you do not have 
this certainty of justice, it is in that sphere in which you have un- 
fortunate examples set by adults that breed the contempt of the 
youngsters. That contempt is caused through our failure to enforce 
the law strictly, consistently, and expeditiously on the part of the 
adult community. As long as we permit violators of the law to 
escape through artifices of our legal procedure, through change of 
venue, through continuances, and permit them to seek protection of 
the law by questionable devices in many instances by adopting their 
own self-serving interpretation of civil liberties, we will breed in 
our young people a contempt for the law. As much as we may desire 
to overcome this it will not be changed until we change this adult 
pattern. 

Then there is the myth that our problems are solved if they are 
removed from our sight or from the sight of the community. Every 
youngster who is institutionalized must one day return to the com- 
munity. We take a risk when we institutionalize a youngster, a risk 
which we ought to regard as a calculated risk. But we do not regard 
it as a calculated risk but rather as a protection to the community 
when we place a youngster in a correctional institution. 

I say this not as an indictment or an accusation against correc- 
tional institutions, for we must have them, but I think it is recognized 
as almost a certainty that it is more difficult to adjust an individual 
to the community after such an experience than it would be if we 
attempted to adjust him before sending him away. But we must have 
such institutions in cases where we have written off the possibility 
of dealing with the youngster in the community, as a place which 
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can be used to protect the community against such youngsters, and 
that is what we get in most instances and nothing more. And I want 
to make a bold statement here : 

I am of the conviction, the studied conviction, that fully half of the 
youngsters should never have been put in an institution in the first 
instance at all, and to do so was to visit upon the community a 
harvest, a whirlwind of adult crime at some future date—and this ts 
the harvest that we are today securing for ourselves as the result of 
the failure to act upon the facts that we know. 

There is also the myth that the first offender, and this is at the 
other extreme, should merely be admonished and given another 
chance, which is really, as I have suggested, merely “a pass” in his 
language. Such a pass is not a chance. It only serves to breed tn 
the youngster contempt for the law. A real chance requires addressing 
ourselves to the underlying needs of the youngsters by placing them 
in touch with persons or agencies who are equipped to cope with their 
needs. Indeed this is the critical point toward which all the resources 
of our society should be directed. 

Then there is the myth that there is some simple solution to our 
difficulties and that if we search long enough and desperately enough 
we will find it. There is no simple solution for delinquency but we 
have to address ourselves to the community as a whole and bring to 
bear upon the young persons those aspects of community life which 
relate to their specific problems. I mention this because I think the 
major problem that confronts us in dealing more effectively with the 
problem of delinquency is how to deliberately activate the community 
to address the problem as a full-scale community enterprise. Such a 
deliberate refocusing of attention can be encouraged if the National 
Government were to make it possible for local communities to be ef- 
fective in dealing with problems in local situations. I do not mean 
by this that the National Government can afford to become a police 
agency with reference to juvenile delinquency; I do not mean by this 
that the National Government can afford to give direction to these 
local programs or should be permitted to give direction to these local 
programs; but I do think the Government is equipped, in this ex- 
tremely well advised Senate bill 728 to provide a permanent agency 
and immediate resources in an effort to make communities out of 
localities that are not communities, and can give, for example, to po- 
lice departments and various agencies in those communities, the where- 
withall, the training, the understanding, and the skills in terms in 
which the problem can be effectively handled at that point; and so I 
would urge that we face up to the fact that what we need, and what 
this legislation in fact is, as I see it, is not a proposal for the National 
Government to become the caretaker of the delinquents of the country, 
but is a proposal to offer resources to local communities to deal with 
the problem at the only point where it can be effectively dealt with, 
at the family level, at the local community level, and through the or- 
ganization of these local communities, by the agencies of the States. 

I think at every point there should be an encouragement of the 
whole range of local community resources to the family, the home, 
recreational institutions, social-service agencies, psychiatric services, 
clinics, and so forth, and I do not believe that any one of these repre- 
sents one that should be exclusively centered upon. I do not believe 
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that there is any one kind of agency which is equipped to deal with 
all the different kinds of delinquency which manifests themselves at 
the present time, but I do know that every one of the problems that 
these youngsters present is capable of being met by the combined ef- 
forts of the community, and any legislation which is designed to fa- 
cilitate the sense of community by deliberate and calculated means is 
needed legislation. We had the conditions which minimized delin- 
quency in our early history and we can minimize it again in the 
future. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much, Sheriff Lohman. I 
am very deeply interested, of course, in what you have been saying, 
and it coincides, although it was far better stressed than anything I 
would say on the subject, with my own thoughts that this is funda- 
mentally a community problem, and that if we are going to be success- 
ful we must recruit all of the resources of each community. I think 
what you have said also reflects the attitude which you have so well 
expressed which I have held, that in order to do that successfully you 
must change the attitude of the communities because of the hopeless- 
ness, indifference, or failure to recognize the situation and to recog- 
nize its own responsibilities. You used the expression in your re- 
marks, in effect, that it would be necessary to create community spirit 
and I think you are right. 

I think today in our large cities a community spirit save in a few 
instances has pretty well disappeared. It is not the same situation 
with which we dealt 100 years ago or even 50 years ago. I also feel 
strongly that we must recruit the law-enforcement agencies of the 
communities and, as you have said, the police officers, and that will 
be a much more successful and much more practical step than for 
the Congress of the United States, as you yourself have pointed 
out, to define the attitudes of the courts or the local police depart- 
ments or the correctional institutions of the States or municipalities 
or other units of government. But I think from the testimony which 
has been given here now for 2 days—and that which has been given 
here this morning by Judge Edwards and by you has been particularly 
helpful—to the effect that we must pin our hopes of success to com- 
munity and area action. That means alerted communities; that means 
stimulated communities beyond anything which has been attempted 
so far or successfully carried forward so far. I think very few of 
us on this committee or I may say in the Congress of the United States 
has the answer to that. 

I know what has to be done, at least, in my opinion, but I don’t 
know how to go about it successfully. Now, you have a great experi- 
ence, and you may be able to tell us a little bit more in detail, how 
would you go about stimulating the community or area sense of re- 
sponsibility so that every agency in the community, and in each com- 
munity there probably would be a great many agencies, could be 
brought into play? 

I wonder, for instance, Sheriff, whether in your own city, in your 

: : 
own Cook County, there have been any successful efforts with which 
you are familiar where community resources have been brought into 
play, and brought into play for a change of attitude of the com- 
munity and an awareness of the situation? I don’t know whether there 
have been. If there have been I am sure that Members of Congress 
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and my colleagues here would be very glad to have you tell your 
experience. 

Mr. Lonman. May I reply to that by reference to a very concrete 
program which I have endiecidient in Cook County. I am the sheriff 
of the county. Assuming that one of the responsibilities of my office 
as the chief law-enforcement officer of the county is to provide leader- 
ship in the problem of prevention of crime and delinquency as well 
as acting in the capacity of arresting and detaining offenders, there 
are two things we have done which have received a very good response 
on the community level. 

First of all we have outlined a program for a juvenile bureau which 
is designed to enhance the individual capacities of these juvenile 
officers to work with delinquents in the fashion that I have earlier 
set forth, that is to say, to equip them to act in different terms than the 
traditional police terms. 

Secondly, to regard as part of the task of the juvenile officer not 
only dealing with the youngsters when they are called to the atten- 
tion of these officers but in equipping themselves to be able to discharge 
their responsibilities in the referral of youngsters—short of the filing 
of petitions in a juvenile court—to agencies which can deal with their 
problems. and as a preliminary to that, conceiving the job of juvenile 
officer in situations where community organization is too weak as 
agents in the mobilization of the community resources in the form 
of community councils, utilizing their spec lalized preparation and 
training for this job. By forming these community councils you 
thereby have the machinery set up which can be employed in the 
referral of these youngsters to the various agencies to take up the 
problems which they are presenting. 

This program has been spelled out in considerable detail by my 
chief of police, Thomas T. Brennan, in a paper which he delivered at 
a conference in the city hall chambers of Chicago June 2. The title: 
“The Responsibility and the Role of Law Enforcing Agencies in Cook 
County.” 

The reaction to this conference, attended by over 800 citizens, was 
enthusiastic, and we have been literally swamped with requests for 
personnel who are willing to work with groups of citizens who want 
to, by deliberate and calculated means, affect community organiza- 
tion which will deal not only with the problem of delinquene y but 
with other related problems in the areas in which they are resident. 
In other words, the effect of this conference was to bring citizens 
together to take up by deliberate means the necessity for creating a 
sense of community in itsabsence. And this program is going forward. 

That is, I think, what we need to do throughout the United States: 
to alert law-enforcement agencies and give them the conditions under 
which they can perform this kind of function. 

This is the major character of our present mode of life, that there 
are these new communities in which churches and other community 
institations are nonexistent, and there must be a mobilization of fi- 
nancial resources among other things to build new institutions in these 
new communities before the youngsters are lost. 

It is in this period that some direction to the development of the life 
of the community as a community can also take place if we enter upon 

the situation with our best knowledge. insight, and purpose. I think 
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that if the States could be encouraged by resources from the Federal 
Government to recognize this general state of affairs in the Nation 
and to do something about it, the results would be indeed fruitful. 
This is borne out by the changes which have taken place and will con- 
tinue to take place in Cook County. The changes taking place in the 
metropolitan region of Chicago do not affect the inner reaches of Chi- 
cago alone, but they extend outward to the labor market of the Nation 
as a whole. They represent the migrations out of the South, the 
southeastern part of the United States and of the southwestern part 
of the United States, from which locations we have new populations 
coming into the city, populations which are not yet settled and not 
acqui tinted with the w ays of the city or familiar with one another be- 
cause they are new populations that have come in as families or simply 
as isolated individuals. If they are one day to have the status of 
community members it will only be because there has been time for that 
to happen by natural means. But that is not taking place today be- 
cause of the rapid rate of migration so that in terms sof the present it 
will come about because we have deliberately addressed ourselves to 
that task. 

I think police departments throughout the United States can be 
equipped through training resources and programs made available to 
them through Federal aid to the States as cs atalytic agents in the de- 
velopment of a sense of community in situations such as I have de- 
scribed. For my part I think this is the most effective way also to 
utilize those resources which are lying dormant in established com- 
munities for many of the kids who live in the areas where these agen- 
cies are existent are not getting the benefit of the services which 
are already there. 

We need not so much new agencies and new services as to bring 
actively to bear on the community the services of those agencies which 
we have, and we can do this through personnel who can act as catalytic 
agents, as a liaison between the youngsters who have those problems 
and these agencies. We can make it clear that the job consists of the 
task of getting the community to solve the problem of the youngsters 

rather that they will be agents instrumental in removing the problems 
from the sight of the community. That should be the - lange in 
emphasis. 

Chairman Lenman. I don’t know whether these methods are sound 
or unsound; I don’t know whether it is the practice of any particular 
community to impose too severe sentences or not severe enough sen- 
tences; but whatever change there is we do agree must depend to a 
large degree on the attitude of the community itself. Of course the 
police departments have been more effective in the detection rather 
than in the punishment of crime. So that it gets right back, it seems 
to me, to the question of developing this community sentiment which 
really is the very thing that you and Judge Edwards have been point- 
ing out. I think in order to do that will take very intensive effort. 

You referred to the office of the sheriff. What ‘personnel do you 
have in your juvenile delinquency department ? 

Mr. Louman. I might say when I took office the personnel of that 
office consisted of 3 juvenile officers working with a community of 414 
million, and yet they conceived of their jobs i in the traditional terms of 
simply “handling au youngster who violated the law. There were 3 
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district stations and it is obvious that 3 police oflicers working out of 
3 district stations can’t do everything with that kind of a problem 

Chairman Leuman. I don’t think, as a matter of fact, if you had 
30 or 40 or 50 police officers, that it would bring about a consistent 
effort within the community to enlist all the agencies and all the 
resources of the community. It might be very helpful. It certainly 
would not get it done reg rardless of how m: in pol ce officers we hi ud. 

Mr. Louman. That is if they had conce ‘ived thei! jobs mere ly as 
lice officers to do arresting and detaining. 

Chairman Leuman. Sheriff, from time to time I have heard of this 
back-of-the-vards movement in Chicago. Monsignor O'Grady had 
referred tothat yesterday. Do you know, has that been successful 

Mr. Louman. I think it a worthy enterprise which has actually 
brought about the coordination of the institutions and the agencies 
of that community and oriented their work with reference to these 
welfare problems and interests. Their energies were brought to bear 
on that which for the most part were off in other directions, and 
through the organizing influence of that movement they have actu: ally 
enlarged the community’s capacity to deal with this increased problem 
and to handle the problem there rather than to send it on to the other 
agencies outside of this community. 

“Chairman Leaman. You think a system of that sort, a policy pattern 
on that one undertaking would be successful ¢ 

Mr. Louman. I think it would. However, not all communities 
are alike and there should be room for various approaches. You will 
find there are other kinds of communities of a nonindustrial character 
which require organization, and this manner of treating problems of 
an industrial community may not be appropriate to the frame of mind 
and conditions of other kinds of communities. I think there should 
be deliberate organization of the resources of the imstitutions and 
agencies to reac h the levels of life in the community, whatever they 
might be, and I would not say this is the only way to approach the 
problem. 

Chairman Lenman. But they did bring in the community resources ¢ 

Mr. Lonman. Definitely. 

Chairman Lenman. How is that done? Who took charge of that; 
was it your bureau or a group of citizens or the church or schools ¢ 

Mr. Louman. I have only been in office since December 6, 1954, and 
those industrial area problems have existed a number of years. The 
point is, however, and what I am trying to emphasize here, is with ref- 
erence to any kind of a program, that they had a program with a con- 
cept of community and the necessity of effecting overtly a sense of 
community amongst the people who live in that area, to indicate their 
common plight, their common bond, and what. their resources were, 
and with that sort of leadership and insight, they contacted the n: ut- 
ural leaders of the community and brought them together. Now this 
is precisely what the function of every ‘public agency should be and 
what I am suggesting from the standpoint of a juvenile agent is that 
he should be a ‘catalytic agent, a person who would stimulate interest 
in the community’s Institutions and agencies and bring them in con- 
tact with the youngsters, and when such leadership is available in deal- 
ing with the problems that arise the community does emerge, they do 
respond. 
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Chairman Leuman. You lay great stress on the question of train- 
ing personnel, don’t you? 

Mr. Louman. Very definitely. 1 think we must abandon the notion 
that a juvenile officer is just like any other police officer and all he 
requires is 5 or 6 extra weeks in a special division which will make him 
a juvenile officer. As a matter of fact the juvenile officer’s role in the 
police department has to be raised to a new plane in law enforcement, 
and it needs to be regarded to really one of the important posts to 
which a police officer is assigned rather than a backwash of the police 
department. 


Chairman Leuman. Is Cook County doing any substantial training 
of this personnel ¢ 

Mr. Louman. We have initiated such a program in the sheriff’s 
office and there is work afoot to initiate it under Mayor Daly in the city 
of Chicago. 

Chairman LeuMan. 8. 728 provides for $1 million for the whole 
country. Do you think that would be enough to give encouragement 
to the various communities? 

Mr. Louman. I would say that this great country in its efforts to 
answer this problem can well do better than a million dollars. 

Senator Purretz. I think you will agree, will you not, Sheriff, that 
we don’t feel we have the answer to this problem in the Senate. We 
can only supply a part of the answer. 

Mr. Louman. Yes. 

Senator Purret. You stressed the part police authority might play 
in this question of juvenile delinquency. You indicated, I think, in 
your testimony, that 2 out of 3 of the juvenile delinquents are handled 
by the police and do not get into the court at all. Do you feel then that 
the police departments if they were afforded some additional training 
would be the focal point right now in this battle against juvenile 
delinquency ? 

Mr. Louman. I think it would be the focal point not only with ref- 
erence to dealing with the individual but also with reference to the 
communities inside of which these individuals could be dealt. 

Senator Purretx. In other words, I would judge therefore that you 


have great confidence in the police departments to do that, is that 
correct ¢ 


Mr. Louman. I do. 

Senator Purrett. What do you suggest they do that they are not 
presently doing in order to accomplish this job better ? 

Mr. Louman. Well, for one thing, as I said the police department 
now disposes 2 out of 3 young persons that presents problems, and 
that represents the critical point, as from amongst those 2 is recruited 
later the one who does go to the court. In other words, the two will 
be disposed of by the police officer on the first or second or third oc- 
casion, but from amongst those two who are dealt with by the police 
is the person who comes back the fourth time who is then presented 
to the courts. 

Now, those two seem to need something more than a serious talkin 


to or a pat on the head or told: “Youngster, if you do it again I wi fl 
send you into the court.” 


Senator Purrett. What do they need ? 
Mr. Louman. There is needed a capacity on the part of these offi- 
cers to refer these youngsters into the hands of the community re- 
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sources that will take the matter into their hands and regard it as a 
matter that must be dealt with. 

Senator Purrety. This is, of course, for the policeman on the beat, 
to refer the youngster to the community ¢ 

Mr. Louman. Yes. 

Senator Purret,. What sort of training is needed in addition to 
what the police presently have to better fit them for such work; how 
would you go about supplying that kind of training‘ 

Mr. Louman. For one thing I think it isn’t the kind of training 
that needs any very great amount of education. I think that centers 
could be set up by region or by States where with the assistance of the 
Federal Government the resources could be made available to take 
this burden of cost and some of these young men could be sent there 
for training. You might call it a short course training in which they 
will learn about these cases that come up in the courts, the kind of 
problems they have, how to diagnose them effectively and to learn 
ubout the community and the situations which break it up and what 
kind of an agency can be appropriately used, as an example, for re- 
ferral purposes, and how they themselves might be equipped to acti- 
vate the community to become an organized entity itself dealing with 
these youngsters. 

Senator Purrett. Would that mean that we would perhaps have to 
restaff our police departments now or that they simply need addition- 
al training ¢ 

Mr. Louman. This ean be done with the members of the police de- 
partments in the United States. 

Senator Purreti. You find, in other words, that the present mem- 
bers of the police departments would be adequate to the task ? 

Mr. Louman. I think the members of the police departments are 
not better or worse than the rest of the community and would be 
quite equal to the task. 

Senator Purrertt. You don’t think this is exclusively a police 
probiem ¢ 

Mr. Louman. I do not, but we must build a bridge between !aw 
enforcement agencies and public and private welfare agencies in the 
community. 

Senator Purre.n. And you say that can be done on the police-beat 
level, is that right ? 

Mr. Louman. I do. 

Chairman Leuman. If I may interrupt to say one thing. You 
asked the sheriff whether the bridge could be built successfully by 
the police officer and I understood you to say yes, you thought it 
could be ¢ 

Mr. Lonman. Yes. 

Chairman LeHman. It is one approach, but I would not like the 
record to reflect that necessarily the most important approach is 
through the police department and the bridge which the police 
department could build up with the other resources of the community. 
I think that you have to have lots more than that. 

Mr. Louman. My thought is that the police department juvenile 
officer might be a catalytic agent who has a role to play in relation 
to other people and I don’t mean to minimize that role, but if the 
community which is made up of a number of persons and specialists 
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who do not exercise their capacities in dealing with the problem, then 
all of the efforts of the police department is for naught. 

Senator Purrett. When contact with a youngster is made by the 
cop on the beat, what is usually the purpose of that contact ¢ 

Mr. Lonman. On the whole, to turn him over to the agency which 
can best serve him. 

Senator PurretL. And who brings him to the station / 

Mr. Louman. The police officer. 

Senator PurreLi. So the contact is made on the beat level, is it not? 

Mr. Louman. In an instance of a youngster being caught in the 
act. But of course in modern policing many violations of the law 
are committed not in the presence of a policeman but in their absence, 
so you have police officers called upon to clear up a crime. That 
doesn’t mean it is usually the juvenile officer 

Senator Prrrrit. But the beat policeman would be much — 
equipped if he knew the people on his beat, as they used to be 
the habit of doing ? 

Mr. Louman. Very definitely. 

Senator Purreit. Is that part of your idea? 

Mr. Lonman. I definitely feel policemen should be encouraged to 
be closer to the community. 

Senator Purrein. So as the contact would be really at beat level 
we should start training the policeman on the beat to better deal with 
these delinquents or potential delinquents ? 

Mr. Louman. I certainly am in favor of that. 

Senator Purrety. In speaking of community activity and commun- 
ity spirit and the concept of the community, I wonder ‘if your feeling 
is that that has changed very much from what it was, say, about 35 
years ago. I think there was a difference then, and I think you will 
agree with me. If you don’t I would expect you to state it. Then 
the community actually afforded a means of entertainment. It was 
a necessary thing to have meetings of the community, and that is 
where you found your pleasure, your enjoyment, in your community 
activity. Today we have television and we have other distractions, 
and you can get most of that entertainment if you wish it at home or in 
limited places. Now, are we tackling this problem from the concept 
of the new comm enitty rather than trying to keep in the terms of 
the old community ? 

Mr. Louman. I have constantly referred to the phrase “by deliber- 
ate and calculated means,” to emphasize the fact that we must create 
a sense of community. As you have suggested, in the presence of 
these new population movements, the community is postponed in its 
development or the sense of community is postponed, and sometimes 
it never arises at all. However, I have the feeling that there are 
emergent already, in terms of resettlement of the community in the 
metropolitan areas of the population, groups of citizens who have 
recognized that they cannot get in television and in all of these com- 
mercialized forms of recreation and association that which they have 
an urgent need for: fraternity, comradeship, working together to 
solve problems that they have as individuals or as members of a family, 
and they will respond to the suggestion that community action is 
needed, that there are problems which necessitate their getting to- 
gether and doing something about it. When this situation is posed 

or them they are eager to take it up. 
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Senator Purret.. But you will agree that community interest in- 
sofar as the individual goes has changed substantially within the last 
generation or so? 

Mr. Louman. Yes: I think we have to face up to that fact. 

Senator Purrett. You spoke about engendering this community 
spirit and I hope to God we can do it to the extent you and others 
propose, but are we kidding ourselves about it ? 

Mr. Louman. I think not. I think we are kidding ouselves by 
relying upon what we now rely upon. I think our reliance upon 
merely legal procedures and methods has been a failure. 

Senator PurTe.i. I agree with you. 

Mr. Louman. Now, if that is a failure, what do we have to resort 
to, and my own studies and my experience have indicated that it is 
true that the family can save a child, and if that is true let us put our 
energies to the strengthening of the family. Let me give you an in- 
stance, if I may, of a case of vandalism that happened last week in 
Chicago. 

A group of youngsters raided one of the public schools of the city 
and caused thousands of dollars worth of damage which horrified the 
community because of the senseless destruction of the community prop- 
erty, property which was dedicated to a constructive public purpose. 
When these youngsters were arrested they found that the w oa group 
came from families in which there were no fathers. It was almost as 
if there had been a union of fatherless children, although this pattern 
became obvious only as a result of the investigation. 

Now, I think it is pointless to speak to the mothers of those young- 
sters and say to them: “You would have better behaved children if 
there had been training in the home.” In this instance the home is not 
there, it is physically not there—the family was not physically there. 
What we have to do is to address ourselves to those kind of impaired 
families, to guide them to a correct life and fit them in with the char- 
acter of the community which surrounds them, and this is our great 
challenge which we haven’t met effectively. I think we ought to ex- 
periment with mobilizing these resources wherever we can specifically 
and generally encourage this kind of thing within communities 
throughout the United States. 

Senator Purret,. Actually what we are getting at is this: The 
nearer we can get down to the young fellow e effective ‘ly the better we 
‘an do; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Louman. Yes. 

Senator Purretu. I noticed a suggestion by you which surprised 
me a bit, Sheriff, which was that even in the matter of police programs 
there should be some Federal aid. Now, I am disturbed very frankly 
with the idea, and you did suggest I believe that we might have some 

Federal aid for the training of police of some kind. I am beginning 
to wonder perhaps w hether we haven’t swallowed the idea that down 
in Washington there is a thing called a Great White Father who 
creates wealth. 

I wonder if that very philosophy channeled down to the kids in other 
forms may not have something to do with soine of our delinquency 
problems. the removal of responsibility, in other words, from the com- 
munity and State up to the so-called Federal level. In reality we can’t 
create one dollar’s worth of wealth here. The Federal Government has 
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no way of doing it except by taking it from the people, and that idea 
of the removal of responsibility from the communities to the Federal] 
Government may have something to do with the laxity in those com- 
munities in solving their problems. Don’t you think there is some- 
thing in that thought? 

Mr. Louman. My appearance here I hope is not interpreted in any 
quarter as being an argument to increase the Federal payroll. 

Senator Purreii. May I clarify the reason for my question, because 
you are an authority, you are recognized as such, and we are very 
happy to have you here, and I have enjoyed and learned much from 
your testimony, but I couldn’t help but note that you did say that 
perhaps we ought to get some Federal aid for some local police train- 
ing. Let me point out that we couldn’t give any Federal aid without 
some Federal control. 

Mr. Louman. Well, this, of course, is the problem of a free society. 
I happen to be one that believes that we can develop a working arrange- 
ment which represents the nationwide character of the financial re- 
sponsibility and can reach an arrangement without delivering our- 
selves into the hands of any centralized controlled authority, and such 
an arrangement would certainly be helpful, and I am certain that 
those in the community can protect us against any development of that 
sort; but I know definitely that in Cook County, for example, there are 
well over 100 separate police authorities operating in small communi- 
ties with most limited resources financially and otherwise and who 
are in no position to provide for their own organization or of their 
own backing the training and the financial resources that would bring 
about this kind of an emphasis we are speaking about. 

Senator Purrety. But now we are going to the police departments. 
Have you exhausted your State resources in doing the very thing that 
you suggest might be done with Federal funds in the way of training 
police? ‘This is a union of 48 States and I wondered whether or not 
we have exhausted the States resources. 

Mr. Louman. I haven’t proposed that there should be a training of 
all police officers for this particular problem. I made the statement 
I was in favor of training and all the departments should make efficient 
use of the resources that they have, but with reference to the juvenile 
problem I think it is unlikely in the immediate future under present 
conditions and circumstances that a full mobilization to prevent delin- 
quency will take place. I concur here with the judge who preceded 
me in his statement that it is unlikely anything will be done in the 
present and immediate future to effectively deal with the urgencies 
of the juvenile delinquency problem that here confronts us unless 
the Federal Government gives leadership and encouragement. The 
problem is a national one. 

Senator Purreiu. I think we have discussed here the means by 
which we can help the States solve their problems. Have you studied 
the other four bills before us, Judge? 

Mr. Louman. Yes; I have looked at all the others. I find that 
S. 728 in my mind addresses itself to the problem and that S. 894 actu- 
ally does introduce a measure of this Federal authority control which 
you have expressed some concern about and which I think will tend 
to move direct responsibility in the direction of the Federal Govern- 
ment rather than in the direction of the local community, and in that 
sense S. 728 is definitely preferable. 
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Senator Purrett. We here are considering this legislation in 5. 728 
and that is the reason for the testimony. 

Mr. Lonman. Yes. I spoke of and feel confident that S. 728 will 
make a constructive contribution in this area and then, with refer- 
ence to S. 894, I find in studying it that it is addressed to essentially 
the same problem, although it nevertheless borrows this element of 
Federal control in the matter under consideration in terms of the 
Secretary of Health and Education, et cetera, so that the tendency 
would be for the emphasis to be in Washington rather than in the 
States and in the local communities. 

Senator Purrett. Would you point that out in the bill? I don’t 
read it that way. 

Mr. Lonman. For one thing, there is the advisory committee, which 
is not provided for except at the express insistence of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare himself, and it is regarded not 
as an agency to which the entire program is geared as in the sense 
which is expressly set forth in S, 728. 

Senator hae fy But may I point out it would indicate that there 
may be some ill feeling since the bill (S. 728) has spelled out those 
associations and agencies which will be a part of the Commission and 
excludes all others that are not mentioned in this bill; that there would 
be a very definite objection to that on the part of many. Why, we 
even learned today or yesterday that one of the associations spelled 
out in this bill will go out of existence this September or October. 

Mr. Louman. I have no brief to make for the preference of any of 
the agencies. 

Senator Purreti. I wonder whether you have studied it sufficiently 
to make a final appraisal of S. 894? 

Mr. Lonman. Well, sir, I have studied them both in the same 
fashion. 

Senator Purrety.. All right, thank you. 

Chairman Leaman. I am not going to ask you any questions, 
Sheriff. I want to make an observation. I want to make it because 
it affects my point of view, not only because of what has transpired 
in the last few days, although my point of view has been very much 
strengthened by the testimony, but it is something that I have felt 
for a long time. 

I want to see Federal aid given to the States and the communities. 
I don’t care whether it is S. 728 or S. 894 or XYZ; I want to see 
Federal aid given as an encouragement to the States or the com- 
munities. But I think that this situation in which we find ourselves 
goes far further than what is represented or what will be accomplished 
in these bills. I have a very strong feeling that there is a cynical 
feeling in our communities, possibly a degree of hopelessness, and 
particularly a feeling of lethargy, too. 

The average citizen feels that coping with delinquents and crime, 
I am afraid, is collectively the responsibility of the police and the 
courts, and that, in my opinion, is absolutely not so. 

_I believe that every good citizen in every community has a respon- 
sibility. As yet we have failed to bring that fact home to the people. 
Until we do bring that fact home to the people and rouse a commu- 
nity sense of responsibility in every community, we are not going to 
be as successful as we should. I think that in addition to passing a 
bill that would encourage and help the States and the communities, 
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that there is nothing more important than to arouse public opinion 
that coping with crime, whether it be juvenile delinquency or adult 
delinquency, is the responsibility of the community, and that we cer- 
tainly are not going to get very far until we recognize that fact. 

Mr. Lenman. May I add a note there, Senator? When I ran for 
this office I presented the strange picture of a professor running for 
sheriff. I traveled throughout Cook County amongst groups of every 
political persuasion, talked to them in their homes, and not once in 
those 950 square miles of traveling that I undertook did I encounter 
a group which did not say, “Why in the world is a guy like you run- 
ning for sheriff?” 

At first I thought it was a sort of compliment, but it was, in fact, a 
sad commentary on the cynicism of the general public on law enforce- 
ment, and until this day a large number of citizens of the community 
are waiting for evidence that this sheriff has gone the way of all flesh, 
and I think a very unusual responsibility rests with me and others 
like me to demonstrate that it is possible for a public office to be admin- 
istered in such a way as to give, shall I say, a sharp setback to this 
kind of cynicism and restore people to the notion that they by their 
attitude are responsible for what they are getting in public office. Iam 
very optimistic about the American people. 

Chairman Lenman. I want to add this to the statement I was mak- 
ing. In my State every criminal who is sentenced today makes an 
appeal directly to the Governor. The Governor is the only person 
or agency who can grant a pardon or commutation. During the years 
I was Lieutenant Governor and the 10 years I was Governor | had 
over 300 capital cases submitted to me in which the decision was ex- 
clusively mine as to whether the man or woman was to go to the elec- 
tric chair or not. 

I think it was one of the toughest jobs I had, and I sweated blood 
giving consideration to those cases. I need not tell you that I cer- 
tainly studied the record in every case with the greatest of care. I 
was deeply impressed with the fact that in a very large percentage 
of the cases that were brought to me because the man had committed 
a capital offense there was a record in most cases of poverty, of broken 
homes, of lack of education, of need of psychiatric aid at the time 
when it might have done some good, of poor physical condition to 
which nobody paid any attention whatsoever, of living quarters that 
were beyond description, and inability to get a job because of some 
previous and rather minor crime. 

Those things appeared in almost every case, and I exclude the 
crime of passion. I would only say that it is about time that society 
recognizes its responsibility to cope with the conditions that lead not 
only to juvenile delinquency, which is the subject now, of course, but 
to crime generally, because as has been pointed out, the great percent- 
age of the adult offenders were juvenile offenders, too. That is my 
plea. I hope to repeat it many times in the future: the hope that we 
can arouse people’s sense of responsibility in many communities to the 
duty which they have, the responsibility which they have, and I think 
that the sense of responsibility so far is almost completely lacking. 

Thank you very much indeed. 

Senator Purrett. May I make a remark on this. I want to tell 
you this because I have had some experience in this field and it is 
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heartbreaking to try to find the answer, and I fear that we may give 
the impression that all of these problems can be unloaded on the 
Federal Government. I was a member of a prison parole board and 
director of a State prison and I have seen these broken men come 
before us. 1 recall an instance where a judge would say of this man 
he should be sent to prison because he can get proper treatment, and 
there was no treatment. I realize how there was no continuity of 
responsibility for these boys from the time the cop picked them up 
until the boy came before me and others on the parole board, and the 
fate of that fellow was in our hands and it was a heavy responsibility 
because we had to worry about society if he was put out not properly 
prepared to go back into society. This job can’t be done by any legis 
latures and by Senators sitting up here. We must awaken the com- 
munity to the fact that it is a community job. I saw these poor crea- 
tures coming up for parole who had to have jobs and very few people 
are even willing to take them in, and the probability was that he was 
shipped to some State institution where he came in contact with other 
fellows who have just been put on parole. Just legislating to supply 
money is not and never has been a remedy, and I would like to see 
something constructive done about this matter: | am certainly for it, 
but the answer has to be on the basis of personal interest on the part 
of the people at the community level, and until you do that no matter 
how many plans we have and no matter how much money we supply, 
it will not be enough. 

I want to commend you for giving us your views. You have sup- 

lied us with a lot of information. I am interested in what you have 
had to say, I assure you, and I want to thank you for giving me the 
opportunity of having the advantage of your experience and your 
thoughts. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed, sir, for your 
testimony and your answers to our questions, which have been, as in 
the case of Judge Edwards, very helpful. I am very grateful to 
you for coming here. 

The next witness is Judge Nathan Kaplan. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE NATHAN KAPLAN, JUSTICE, DOMESTIC 
RELATIONS COURT, THE CITY OF NEW YORK, CHAIRMAN, NEW 
YORK CITY YOUTH BOARD 


Judge Kaptan. Senator, I speak here in two capacities, first as a 
justice of the domestic relations court of the city of New York and as 
chairman of the New York City Youth Board since its inception in 
1948. 

I will submit to you first this report on “Perspectives on Delinquency 
Prevention” prepared by the city of New York. I would like to file 
copies with the committee. 

(Copies of the report above referred to are on file with the com- 
mittee. ) 

Judge Kapitan. And. secondly, I submit a piece of work done by the 
New York City Youth Board. 

Chairman Lenman. Will you explain what this is? 

Judge Kapitan. In New York City we are conducting an experi- 
ment in the prevention of delinquency with the street gangs, and in 
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each of the gangs in certain areas we have trained workers to try to 
direct their activities into social channels, and I think this is an ap- 
proach that is novel and might be interesting to the rest of the country. 

Thirdly, I have to submit to you the statement by Ralph W. Whelan, 
executive director of the New York City Youth Board on the progress 
of the board in its program of prevention of delinquency. 

Senator Purre.u. I wonder if may interrupt fora minute. I must 
deliver a brief talk on the floor during what we call the morning 
hour, and though I had hoped to stay here to hear your testimony, 
nevertheless [ will have the opportunity of sine the transcript that 
we will receive probably tomorrow morning, and I just regret that 
duty requires my going to the floor right now. 

Chairman Lenman. You may be excused. 

Judge Kapian. I have submitted those documents for the record. 

Chairman Lenman. They will be placed in the record in the order 
you have submitted them. 


(A report entitled “A Realistic Approach to New York City’s Teen- 
Age Gang Problem” is inserted in the record, as follows :) 


A REALISTIC APPROACH TO NEW YorK Clry’s TEEN-AGE GANG PROBLEM 


In the spring of 1950, there was a sharp increase in conflict between street 
gangs in Brooklyn. This situation reached a climax on Memorial Day when a 
pitched battle occurred in Prospect Park which resulted in the death of one 
teen-ager and injuries to several others. 

As a result, the district attorney of Kings County called a meeting of law- 
enforcing agencies and civic leaders for the purpose of developing a plan to 
cope with the situation A series of conferences followed, after which a request 
was made to the youth board for the establishment of a project to work directly 
with Brooklyn street clubs. 

At its September 1950 meeting, the youth board authorized the establishment 
of a project which would work directly with the most aggressive gangs in this 
borough. An advisory committee was created composed of representatives of 
law enforcing and other official agencies, social agencies, schools, churches, and 
civic groups under the chairmanship of the then first assistant district attorney, 
Edward S. Silver. 

The project actually began operation in the two most difficult areas of Brook- 
lyn, namely, South Brooklyn and Bedford-Stuyvesant, in December of the same 
year. The method utilized was the sending of qualified young male social work- 
ers into the neighborhood concerned to locate the antisocial groups. Once lo- 
cated, the workers established contact with the clubs and their leaders, and over 
a period of time were able, to a large degree, to contain street fighting and re- 
direct the activity of the clubs into more constructive channels. Throughout 
its operation, the project had the continuing participation and support of the 
district attorney’s office, the police department, the board of education, as well 
as churches, social agencies, and civic groups in the area. At the end of the first 
year of operation it was the consensus of all the groups involved, including the 
New York City Youth Board and the State youth commission, that an effective 
beginning had been made in combating antisocial teen-age activity in Brooklyn. 

Because of the proven effectiveness of the Brooklyn project, the youth board 
in July of 1951 extended the program to East Harlem to cope with mounting gang 
activity in that area. 

Initially concentration was placed on Puerto Rican antisocial groups active 
in that section west of Third Avenue. Priority was placed on this section because 
it presented more serious problems than the Italian community east of Third 
Avenue. However, as more was learned about the entire neighborhood, the 
project staff became acutely aware of the intense conflicts between the Puerto 
Rican and Italian teen-age groups. When open conflict between them began to 
break out, the situation in the entire area was carefully explored. By the fall 
of 1953 it was apparent that there was dire need for extensive work with the 
Italian gangs. In view of the tensions described above, a separate office to 
Serve the eastern section was established on 111th Street and 1st Avenue. Be- 
cause of limited funds, this was a token operation, with a full- and part-time 
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worker and a part-time supervisor as contrasted to the operation in the Puerte 
Rican area which comprised a supervisor and seven full-time workers operating 
out of a store front teen-age center. 

Since 1951 the positive results of the concentrated work with the Puerto 
Rican gangs became increasingly evident. Intramural conflicts between these 
groups declined. However, conflict between them and Italian gangs continued 
to mount. This was undoubtedly related to the fact that our operation with 
the Italian group, one full- and one part-time worker, was little more than putting 
a finger in the dike. In fact, the operation violated one of the principles the 
project learned about working with gang groups; namely, that effective work 
with gangs requires a saturation approach, that is, simultaneous work with all 
of the major street gangs in a particular geographic area. However, the limited 
operation in the Italian community did serve to establish a beachhead in the 
area and provided an opportunity to learn more about the problems and real 
needs of that neighborhood. 

Closely related to the gang situation in East Harlem has been a closely related 
situation in the Bronx. Because of the alarming rise of gang activity throughout 
the south Bronx, the youth board as far back as 1952 authorized the expansion 
of the project to include sections of that borough. However, funds were not 
available, and this proposal was not implemented. It was renewed in the 1953 
budget request and again was deferred because of lack of funds. 

This request was not included in the 1954-55 budget because the State in 
the past has been unwilling to increase its contribution to the youth board 
and the city in turn has been unable to appropriate funds that would not be 
matched by State aid. However, because of the continuing and increasing need 
for project coverage in the Bronx—there have been three deaths of teen-agers 
as a result of conflict in the past few months—the youth board has vigorously 
solicited private foundations for funds to include the Bronx. Up to the present 
these efforts have not been successiul. The situation in the Bronx daily con- 
tinues to become more agyravated. Gang activity goes on not only on an 
interborough basis, but Bronx gangs are becoming involved with groups from 
the East Harlem area, both Puerto Rican and Italian alike. This situation is 
perhaps typically portrayed by the event of the past few days. On Jane la 
Bronx gang became embroiled in a conflict with a gang from East Harlem at 
Orchard Beach. This incident resulted in the death of 1 and serious injuries 
to 2 other members of the Bronx gang. From all indications, the incident is far 
from being settled, and further retaliations are anticipated. 

Thus the youth board at the present time, while it is concerned about the 
needs of teen-age gang activity in three areas of greatest need in the city, 
namely, East Harlem, the east and west sections, and the south Bronx, is unable 
because of financial limitations to effectively implement its program. Realis- 
tically the total effort in those areas adds up to (1) a weakened approach; 
(2) a finger in the dike operation; (3) no program at all. 

In view of the problems involved and the basic interrelatedness of the gangs 
involved, it is obvious that a partial or token appreach will be ineffective. To 
have effective and lasting impact on any of the gangs in one of these areas 
a comprehensive appreach must be launched in all of the areas simultaneously. 
Therefore, to deal effectively with the problem of teen-age gangs the following 
expansions of the youth board’s project are urgently recommended : 


PROPOSED EXPANSION 

East Harlem 

A. Puerto Rican section —The ongoing operation in this area has been mark- 
edly successful in containing and controlling street-gang activities. However, 
in the past year it has been necessary to dilute the program by the transfer of 
workers to cope with problems in other areas, particularly in the Italian section 
of East Harlem. ‘This was necessitated because of the previously mentioned 
limited funds that the youth board has had available for its overall program. 
Therefore, to apply the saturation approach to this area it is necessary at the 
present time to expand the project to include work with the followine gangs: 

1. Gang A: This group is active in the south-central section of the area. It 
has several subdivisions which relate directly to each other having a close 
unity. This club has been active in a continuing series of conflicts with the 
gangs of the Italian area during the past 8 months. Nine members are presently 
in prison. Two boys have been killed in these conflicts since November 1953. 
Other antisocial behavior involves truancy, vandalism, assaults, ete. The 
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average age of this group is approximately 16. This is a predominantly Puerto 
Rican group, although one of the subdivisions is Negro. 

2. Gang B: This group is located in the central section of Puerto Rican East 
Harlem. It is divided into two sections, juniors and seniors. Since December 
1953 the junior division, with the leadership of the seniors, has been involved 
in conflict with other Puerto Rican gangs. Several shootings, including two 
deaths, have resulted therefrom. There seems to be some 28 to 30 members. 
It is, however, reported that there are others, but the agency is not familiar 
with their location. The older boys range in age from around 19 to 20; the 
younger boys are from 14 to 16 years of age. It is a Puerto Rican club with a 
large percentage of Negroes. 

3. Gang C: This group is located in the southernmost section of East Harlem. 
It is divided into two sections, seniors and juniors. The total membership con- 
sists of about 30 members, 18 of whom have been serviced by a neighborhood 
settlement house. Since October 1953 the group has been involved in conflict 
with other gangs in the area. The senior division is probably the most disturbed 
segment, although they seem at the present time to be somewhat splintered 
due to arrest, draft, marriage, etc. The age of the younger boys ranges from 
16 to 18 and the older ones from 18 to 21. This is a predominantly Puerto Rican 
group. 

b. Italian section.—This section of the East Harlem area figuratively repre- 
sents an accordion being squeezed. The residents, by and large, are oldtimers. 
They have resented the impact of newcomers, particularly the pressure of rapid 
migration of Puerto Ricans, into this community. In general they have not acted 
aggressively ; rather they have tended to try to maintain the status quo. Tradi- 
tionally they are closely knit by nationality and familial ties. The teen-age 
groups in the area have followed this pattern. Their emphasis has been on keep- 
ing other groups from encroaching, rather than aggressively seeking conflicts. 
One of the results of this situation is that the teenage groups in this area when 
reacting to pressures from the outside, tend to draw together and act unilaterally. 
For this reason the teen-age gangs in this area, to those not intimately familiar 
with the community, have been known by a single name. The fact of the matter 
is that the teenagers in this community, like the others in New York, belong to 
their own smaller intimate group associations; but when externally stimulated, 
react collectively to maintain the status quo. 

Another factor which is significant in this community, quite consistent with its 
cultural pattern, is the fact that the teen-age groups in the area are closely re- 
lated to and supported by the adults in the area. Unfortunately this identifica- 
tion frequently welds antisocial teenage groups with their counterparts in the 
adult community. This has resulted in a pattern which is now to the youth 
board project in that a direct relationship is frequently seen between the anti- 
social element in the community—the juveniles and the adults. 

While this poses special problems in coping with the community, initial ex- 
plorations have indicated that the teenage gangs in the area are susceptible to 
redirection by the youth board approach. As previously mentioned, up to this 
point, because of budget limitations, the project has only scratched the surface. 
However, a beginning has been made and much information has been gathered 
about the problems of the community. At the present time it has been ascer- 
tained that if the teen-age gang conflicts are to be adequately coped with in this 
community, the following gangs must be worked with: 

1. Gang D: This group is located in the southernmost section of the Italian 
area. It has a core clique of some dozen members in addition to 12 or 15 mar- 
ginal associates. Formerly this group has been serviced by a settlement house. 
However, its extremely aggressive and destructive group behavior, which includes 
such things as assaults, attacks on staff, weapon carrying, intimidation of 
younger groups, forced the settlement into a final decision to expel them from the 
agency. It has become involved in gang fights with several Puerto Rican groups. 
The gang ranges in age from 16 to 18, are of Italian-American extraction and 
has a leadership clique which from all indications is extremely antisocial. 
Its older members are associated with adult criminal organizations involved in 
narcotics. 

2. Gang E: This group which came into existence in the summer of 1952 as a 
result of splintering from another gang, is reported to hang around one of the 
housing projects. They were initially under the leadership of a youngster 
presently confined to a mental hospital. The group numbers some 12 or 15 
active members in addition to its cluster of marginal associates. They have 
been involved in conflict with both Puerto Rican and Italian groups. Street 
fighting, vandalism, thievery, narcotics, truancy, and violently destructive be- 
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havior in the local schools have been some of the types of activities which have 
brought them to the forefront of our concern. It is a mixed Italian-Puerto Rican 
group whose members range in age from 14 to 16 years. 

3. Gang F: This group is located just north of gang E in the south of Italian 
East Harlem Many of the members live in a housing project. Numbering some 
20 to 30 members, it is divided into junior and senior divisions. This group was 
first brought to the attention of the agency after shooting and destroying equip- 
ment in a neighborhood center. They have been involved in conflict since 1053. 
Other antisocial activities include street fighting, vandalism, car thefts, and mug- 
gings. The seniors are seriously involved with adult racketeering activities. The 
age range of the seniors is from 17 through 20; the age of the Juniors ranges 
from 15 through 18. This is a predominantly Italian-American group. 

4. Gang G: This group also is active in the southernmost section of the Italian 
East Harlem. Its internal structure is not known to the agency; however, it is 
reportedly a large group, numbering some 30 to 40 active members. It is known 
to have been involved in such antisocial activities as weapon carrying, weapon 
selling, thefts, vandalism, muggings of Puerto Rican residents, narcotics use 
and sale, wanton destruction of property, and they had to be ejected from the 
program of a neighborhood settlement house. This group ranges in age from 
14 to 16 and is predominantly Italian-American. 

5. Gang H: This group is located in the north section of Italian Kast Harlem. 
Historically it seems to be a segment of another gang that have taken on 
members with similar interests and pursuits. The type of antisocial activities 
in which they are involved and which has brought them to the attention of the 
agency were its conflicts with many other groups. They have been involved in 
frequent robberies, and car thefts. They were involved in an incident some time 
ago, of a nature so serious that it was described as a race riot. The most serious 
problem involves their use of narcotics and the sale of the same. This group is 
older than previously cited groups, ranging in age from 18 through 21. It is com 
posed of predominantly Italian American boys with a few Puerto Rican mem- 
bers. There seems to be some 20 to 30 members in this group. Only the most 
capable and best trained workers available should be assigned to this group. 


Bronz 


For almost 3 years the youth board has been acutely aware of the problems 
presented by the overall rise in juvenile delinquency in the two areas of greatest 
need in the Bronx, namely the Mott Haven-Longwood area and the Morrisania- 
Belmont area. These areas are roughly bounded as follows: On the south by 
the East River, on the west by the Grand Concourse, on the north by Tremont 
Avenue and Fordham Road, and on the east by the Bronx River: and are divided 
east to west by Southern Boulevard, Westchester Avenue, and Third Avenue. 

Outstanding among the problems facing these areas has been the high in- 
cidence of teen-age gang conflict. Several civic groups including the Bronx 
Council for Social Planning, the Bronx Pilot Project Advisory Committee, the 
Bronx Urban League, the New York Office of the Government of Puerto Rico, as 
Well as the Bronx Office of the Juvenile Aid Bureau of the Police Department 
and innumerable interested citizens have repeatedly urged the youth board to 
extend its gang project to include these areas. 

As previously mentioned, the youth board has not up to this time been able 
to secure the necessary funds from either private or public sources to undertake 
such an operation. This deficiency has not only been evident in increased inter- 
borough gang activity, but has drastically aggravated teen-age gang conflicts in 
the East Harlem section of Manhattan. It is interesting to note that while the 
youth board gang project has not been operating in the Bronx, the interrelated- 
ness of gang activity between these South Bronx areas and East Harlem has 
been so ciose that the project workers have learned much about the Bronx 
gangs through their conflict with East Harlem counterparts. The experience of 
the East Harlem staff has pinpionted the need to begin to work with nine anti- 
social gangs. 

In view of the intensity of gang conflict—three teen-agers killed in the last 
few months; the heterogeneous racial composition—Irish, Negro, Italian, and 
Puerto Rican; as well as the extensive geographical areas involved, it would 
only be possible to begin effective service to these groups with two additional 
units of the street-club project. In light of previous youth board experience, 
it may be that this estimate is too limited in scope. This judgment is hased on 
the fact that past experience has proved that as workers begin to know and 
become involved in teen-age life in a given neighborhood they uncover ad¢i- 
tional unmet needs and antisocial groups requiring services. However, the 
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immediate establishment of two units of the project in the Bronx would insure 
a sound and realistic approach to the teen-age problem in that borough. 


Brooklyn 


It is indicated above that the work with gangs by the New York City Youth 
Board was started in two sections of Brooklyn, namely, Bedford-Stuyvesant 
and South Brooklyn. At that time the units worked with the 11 most difficult 
zangs in the area as selected from public and private agency records. ‘The work 
with these groups has proven successful to the point that we have terminated 
our work with some and have begun to work with other groups. During the 
process of working in these areas, however, we have become aware of the needs 
of other groups who have become involved in antisocial activities. It is, there- 
fore, fair to say at this point that we are in no way adequately working with 
all of the groups that need coverage and hence we are not in reality fulfilling the 
principle of saturation, so important for effective work of this type. In examin- 
ing the extent of needed additional service, we have found that there are at 
present time 5 groups in South Brooklyn and 4 groups in Bedford-Stuyvesant 
needing coverage by street-club workers. All of these groups are similar to those 
described above in the East Harlem and the Bronx and their need for service 
has been manifested in the quantity and degree of all types of antisocial 
behavior which they have demonstrated. In order to provide very much needed, 
minimally adequate service in these areas, these groups must be serviced. 


TREATMENT SERVICES 


Experience in working with members of street clubs has conclusively estab- 
lished that a substantial number of them and their families are in dire need of 
help on an individual basis. While the services provided by the street club 
worker are adequate to meet the needs of most of the gang members, there is 
a hard core of youngsters and their families who require intensive long-range 
individual treatment services if their behavior patterns are to be modified into 
more socially acceptable directions. 

In addition, there are large numbers of younger children who are vulnerable 
to the same social and emotional factors and who are in jeopardy of developing 
the same patterns of antisocial behavior as gang members who also require 
individual treatment services. In the long run, effective work with these groups 
represent a long step toward the prevention of the formation of future anti- 
social teen-age groups. 

The families of these youngsters are characterized by a high incidence of 
broken homes, alcoholism, emotional instability and antisocial behavior. They 
represent not only the most resistive clients, but also the most damaged. They 
‘cannot be referred for help to the voluntary community agencies because they 
will not go for treatment. Furthermore, most of these agencies are not equipped 
by experience to provide help for resistive parents and aggressive adolescents. 
The youth board through its various projects has developed successful methods 
of helping these groups. The “reaching out” techniques employed in the re- 
ferral units and elsewhere have demonstrated that no matter how detericrated 
a family may be, some rehabilitation is possible. 

This proposal for treatment services will include not only direct casework 
help to identified gang members, but also to those youngsters who are displaying 
symptoms which indicate they are potential gang members. Unless some assist- 
ance can be provided at an early stage many of these youths will develop into 
the adolescent antisocial gang members of tomorrow. Prevention in this area 
is as essential as in public health. If we had not found out how to control 
typhoid fever and tuberculosis, we would still be appropriating a large share 
of our public funds to the care of these diseases. The cost to the taxpayer for 
the care of a criminal is much larger than the cost of preventing him from be- 
coming a criminal. The plan proposed involves not only the provision of case 
work services, but sufficient psychiatric time to allow for consultation on cases 
in which symptoms indicate the possibility of mental illness. 


RECOM MEN DATION 


To implement this proposed expansion of the street club program and related 
‘treatment services, it is recommended that an emergency appropriation of 
$456,440 be made by the board of estimate to the youth board budget for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1954, through June 30, 1955. 

The breakdown of this proposed expenditure is contained in the attached 
‘budget. 
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Proposed budgct 


I. EXPANSION OF STREET CLUB PROGRAM 


Central services : 
1 administrative supervisor__. ; : $6, 000 


1 stenographer ae sa ieeteenia 2, 765 


Rane = : & 765 


Expansion of East Harlem unit (Puerto Rican section) : 
3 street club workers at $4,030- 
Expansion of East Harlem unit (Italian section) : 
supervisor at $5,150 as 
senior street club worker at $4, 700 
street club workers at $4,030__- 
stenographers at $2,765 


Subtotal 


New Bronx unit, Mott Haven-Longwood: 
1 supervisor at $5,150_____- 
1 senior street club worker at $4, 700__- 
6 street club workers at $4,030 


3 stenographers at $2,765 


Subtotal 


New Bronx unit, Morrisania-Belmont: 
1 supervisor at $5,150 
1 senior street club worker at $4, 700. ‘i 
6 street club workers at $4,030__- 
3 stenographers at $2,765 


I ee a ie 


Expansion of Brooklyn unit, Bedford Stuyvesant : 
1 senior street club worker at $4,700 
4 street club workers at $4,030__ 
1 stenographer 


Subtotal___ 


Expansion of Brooklyn unit, South Readies: 
1 senior street club work at $4,700... i Suits a7 4,700 
5 street club workers at $4,030_____ , : 20, 150 
1 stenographer-__- amen oe 2, 765 


Subtotal toss twee aendicis 27, 615 


Increased consolidated supplies : 

Office supplies ____-_- ean cae . : {0 
Office supplies (stores withdrawals) : ee , 500 
Printed stationery and forms________~_- : sce toaae aus é THO 
Educational and recreational supplies____ canto Rs 00 
Contact expenses in field____-__ om aunaaeue, , 500 
Office equipment ; 2 = 5, 000 
Educational and recreational equipment __ ath gu aeaane 2 , 00 
Postage : Rae oe ; Cais cian TH0 
Telephone and other communic ation : Saieegeaees 3, 000 
en Te ee a camel 2, 250 
Carfare weak : 2, 700 
Rental of motor vehicles (bus rentals) _________ ; 3, 750 
I Ur ccslmsseeaicem > sence 2,500 

10, 000 


48. 150 
247, 180 
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Proposed budget—Continued 


II. NEW TREATMENT SERVICES 
Central services: 
1 administrative supervisor 6, 000 
2 consultant psychiatrists (5 hours a week, 44 weeks, 440 hours, 
at $15 an hour) 6, 600 
2 stenographers, at $2,765 5, 5¢ 


Subtotal 18, 130 


East Harlem: 
1 supervisor 5, O71 
4 case workers, at $4,415 17, 660 
3 stenographers, at $2,765 . 8, 295 


Subtotal 31, 026 


Bronx—Mott Haven-—Longwood: 
1 supervisor 5, 071 
4 case workers, at $4,415 17, 660 
» stenenranbers; at 63:706..=-.-...1...~2... Bes See bed ake 8, 295 


Subtotal 31, 026 


Bronx, Morrisania—Belmont : 
1 supervisor 5, O71 
4 case workers, at $4,415 17, 660 
3 stenographers, at $2,765 8, 295 


Subtotal 31, 026 


South Brooklyn: 
1 supervisor 5, 071 
nnn ON Sac csiccnmetuuetenieios soeeteaeiigh apie aie 17, 660 
3 stenographers, at $2,765 8, 295 


Subtotal 31, 026 


Bedford Stuyvesant: 
1 supervisor 5, O71 
4 case workers, at $4,415 17, 660 
3 stenographers, at $2,765 8, 295 


Subtotal 31, 026 


Consolidated supplies: 
Rent? 
Se III cs Co oe oe ah cn ae ic ed eminem Beekaanihtt aces 
Office equipment 
I a 
Stationery, forms, ete 
Postage 
Telephone 
Office services 
Carfare 


Subtotal 


a a a a i eo — 


Total expansion of treatment services__._.____________________ 
Grand total 


2 Rent, if rent-free space as secured, a saving in this item will be noted. 
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(The report of Ralph W. Whelan, executive director, New York 
City Youth Board, is inserted in the record, as follows :) 


Youtu Boarp: 1954 


(A paper presented at the general staff meeting of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington D. C 
November 17) 


By Ralph W. Whelan, Executive Director, New York City Youth Board 


Your invitation to come to Washington to discuss the work of the New York 
City Youth Board is, I believe, a great honor for our agency. Even more im 
portant, it presents an opportunity to share with you some of the concepts we 
have developed and problems and achievements we have experienced during 
the past 7 years in developing an integrated community program for the preven- 
tion and control of delinquency. My feeling regarding this opportunity is height- 
ened, on the one hand by the fact that, as we are all too well aware, juvenile 
delinquency continues to be a pressing national problem, and, on the other hand, 
because of the great impact that the services administered by your department 
have on the well-being of so many children and their families. 


YB FUNCTIONS 


The youth board was established in 1947 under the New York State Youth 
Commission Act and by resolution of the New York City Board of Estimate. 
The youth board is a public agency ; it has four major functions under the State 
Youth Commission Act. They are: to coordinate the activities of public, private, 
and religious agencies; to make studies and analyses of the problems of youth 
guidance and the prevention of juvenile delinquency ; to seek to remove the causes 
of juvenile delinquency ; and to approve applications for financial aid to public 
and private agencies for the operation of recreation and youth-service projects. 
As you can readily see, these functions are broad and the youth board has a rela- 
tionship to practically every agency in the city of New York providing services to 
children and youth under 21 years of age who are potential or actual delinquents. 

The youth board comprises 27 members—10 public officials who are ex officio 
members and 17 lay members appointed by the mayor who represent the various 
cultural, civic, and welfare interests in the community. The ex officio members 
are the heads of those public agencies most vitally concerned with our young- 
sters—the domestic relations court, the court of special sessions, the schools, the 
Housing authority and the departments of health, parks, police and welfare, the 
department of correction, and the city magistrates courts. 

To carry out its responsibilities, the youth board each year receives from the 
board of estimate of the city of New York an appropriation upward of $1,185,- 
000. This money is matched by the State of New York through its State youth 
commission; thus we have approximately $2,400,000 available annually. This 
may sound like a large sum of money but, seen in perspective, it dwindles he- 
cause of the fact that New York City has almost 2% million children and youth 
under 21 years of age. The State law is an enabling act and based on the 
principle of home rule; therefore, the initiative and responsibility rests with the 
local community. As to New York City, we submit annually a package proposal 
to the State youth commission and upon receiving their overall approval, we 
are free to carry out its implementation. It should be pointed out, however, 
that we do make periodic administrative reviews and evaluations of the vari- 
ous aspects of our program which are valuable as guideposts, both to us and 
to the youth commission in terms of program adjustments and planning. In 
addition, the field representative of the State youth commission keeps in close 
touch with our program planning, development, and operation. 


UNIQUE PROGRAM 


Actually, when the youth board began there was scarcely a precedent to 
follow. Our program was not built on any preconceived blueprint or pet idea 
of any particular individual. Rather were our concepts forged and beaten 
out through endless joint conferences between board and staff, meetings with 
professional advisory committees representing public and private agencies and 
sessions with both small and large community groups representing a cross 
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section of New York City’s neighborhoods. One of the most significant was 
the Bronx pilot project, a broad community self-study involving the active 
participation of 170 representatives of that borough. Out of the warp and 
woof of these dynamic experiences began to emerge the outline of a pattern. 
Embodied were sound concepts from the bodies of knowledge of psychiatry, 
casework, group work, public welfare, recreation, family relations, religious 
education, and last, but not least, commonsense. It became apparent that it 
would be necessary for the youth board to: 

1. Concentrate its efforts in areas of highest delinquency, if the program were 
to have an effective impact, 

2. Develop a method of locating or detecting children and their families and 
young people with incipient problems and getting them to needed services 
promptly, and 

3. Develop ways and means of reaching those children, young people, and their 
families who reveal serious social pathology and who, in the past, have resisted 
the services of social agencies. 


FOCUSED ON HIGHEST DELINQUENCY AREAS 


As a first step, our research department pinpointed the areas of highest delin- 
quency in the city. It was the board’s conviction that, if the program were to be 
effective, it must be concentrated in the areas of greatest need. Thus, our pro- 
gram from the beginning focused on the 11 areas with the highest delinquency 
rates. Each of these areas has a population of 200,000 or more persons. 
Literally, they are communities the size of Hartford, Conn.; Toledo, Ohio; or 
Sacramento, Calif. Together, these high delinquency areas were producing 
almost 3 out of every 5 known delinquents in the city, although they contain only 
about one-half of the child population. 

Once our target areas had been outlined and our initial reconnaissance com- 
pleted, we established our beachhead. In short, because we wanted to reach the 
broadest cross section of children in each of the 11 areas and, because the school 
is the one single institution that is in touch with all children, we established, as 
the hub of our entire program, referral units serving public and parochial schools 
in each area. The referral units are operated through contract with the division 
of child welfare of the board of education. This step was taken because the 
youth board held the firm conviction that its primary functions were in the 
areas of planning and financial supplementation to existing agencies. Therefore, 
we have, whenever possible, initiated or expanded services through contractual 
relationships with ongoing public and voluntary agencies. 

The referral units, through policies and procedures established jointly by the 
board of education and the youth board, act as detection centers. They locate 
child problems as early as possible, study and diagnose such problems, locate 
appropriate community resources to treat them, and prepare the families and 
children involved for referral to these services. The referral units help the 
teacher identify not only the aggressive, acting-out youngster, but also the 
neurotic, withdrawn child. Each unit is staffed with a qualified casework 
supervisor and 4 trained caseworkers who have had at least 3 years of pro- 
fessional experience. While it is closely tied in with the schools, the referral 
units also works with all other agencies in the community to locate children 
whose problems, if untreated, might lead to serious consequences. We allocate 
approximately $360,000 annually for this phase of our program. 

At this point you are probably asking the following questions: Since most of 
the existing youth guidance and family services are already overburdened with 
work, what is the advantage of detecting still more problems? Where can suit- 
able treatment be found for the children whom the referral units identify as 
actual or potential delinquents? To supply these resources, the youth board 
provides funds for existing social agencies to increase their services. The board 
has entered into contract with 17 voluntary casework agencies and child-guid- 
ance clinics to provide treatment for children and their families who are referred 
to them by our referral units. 


CONTRACT AGENCIES 


In signing a contract to serve youth board referrals, the treatment agencies 
agree to certain basic stipulations. Contract terms deal with the agency’s ap- 
proach, and what we call the reaching-out philosophy. The families we send 
to them have not in most instances sought our help on their own initiative. 
They have been prepared by the referral unit to accept referral and verbalize 
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a willingness to cooperate with a treatment agency. However, in order to in- 
volve them in treatment it is often necessary for the casework agencies to 
meet them more than halfway. Our agreements, therefore, provide that refer- 
rals be picked up promptly; that agencies follow up their first letters of ap- 
pointment if the clients do not respond, make home visits if necessary and ex- 
tend themselves in every way possible to engage a reluctant client in treatment 
and to hold him there. Initially, many agencies were resistive to this kind of 
activity. When our program was first developed we had to deal with the re 
sistive agency and the resistive worker, as well as the resistive parent 

This seeming impasse in terms of the degree of the agency's responsibility for 
helping the client had significance beyond the limits of our profession; in fact, 
its roots stem from the very wellspring of our culture. Our society is tradi- 
tionally built on the principle of individual and group initiative, with the out- 
side agency, whether public or voluntary, undertaking only such services as are 
necessary for the common welfare. This concept is, of course, open to interpre- 
tation in many ways, as witness the honest differences of opinion at election time 
and throughout the year in our legislative halls. 

Today we need only consider it in relation to social services, in relation 
to the welfare of families and children. We, at the youth board, believe it is 
preferable that parents and voung people should voluntarily use available 
community services to solve problems which require help, and that the services 
should not be forced on anyone—except for the protection of the community 
and of the individual. Forcing services upon people would defeat our purpose 
of helping them to rebuild the self-reliance and inner strength necessary to 
conduct one’s own affairs in a responsible manner. However, we also recognize 
that for the residue of disturbed, deprived, and defeated people, we must go 
further. We must locate them and provide services of a kind that they need 
and in such a manner that they will be able to use them. 


INITIAL RESISTANCE 


Initially, as I have indicated, some agencies resisted the youth board's philos- 
ophy in regard to reaching eut to these individuals and groups. We felt that 
this resistance was directly attributable to the stege of maturity or, if you will, 
immaturity of the field of social work. For the last two decades of its develop- 
ment the young social work profession has been in the process of redefining, 
refocusing, and refining its methods in relation to the newer knowledge of 
human behavior. During this period it has been said by many that there has 
been an undue emphasis on the psychological readiness of the client, on the 
limits and function of the agency, and on self-imposed restrictive limits set 
by some agencies. In essence, it has come to a point where the field of social 
work requires that its clients, individuals, families, or groups have intelligence, 
insight, a capacity to recognize and comprehend their problems as well as an 
ability to do something about them. This is not possible for the disturbed, 
deteriorated, and defeated families who contribute repeatedly far more than 
their share to dependency, ill health, delinquency, and crime statistics. Such 
human beings can be found if we would look for them—not only in New York 
City, but in every other city, town, village, and hamlet in the country. They 
represent, as Bradley Buell documented so graphically in St. Paul, the hard 
core—the real challenge—that our social, health, education, and religious 
agencies must learn to deal with if they are to reduce the indexes of crime, 
mental illness, alcoholism, and other social pathologies. 

One of our major efforts at the youth board has been the facing and working 
through of this problem with our contract agencies. Jointly we have developed 
methods of work founded on the conviction that we would have to break through 
the traditional approach of waiting for a point of readiness and take an aggres- 
sive point of view—a determination to reach out to individuals, families, and 
groups, wherever they might be, in terms of emotional readiness or physical 
location. 

In casework, this meant going out to individual families, refusing to take 
“No” for an answer, and sticking with the situation on any constructive basis— 
such as help with health and environmental problems, until there was enough 
improvement to warrant entry into the more subtle ramifications of the family 
relationships. In group work, it meant moving away from traditional ideas 
about program, being flexible about goals and, in some instances, going out into 
the street to meet resistive groups in their own locale. We, at the youth board, 
are aware that this is not a brand new idea; rather, we consider it a return to 
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the fundamentals of social-work philosophy, a return to the ideas and convic- 
tions which motivated the beginnings of our profession. 


AGENCIES WON OVER 


After 7 years of working together, I can truthfully say that most agencies 
have been won over to the youth board’s philosophy of reaching out and are 
modifying their practices to incorporate it as part of their ongoing routine. 

Experience has demonstrated, however, that even with the full cooperation of 
the casework agencies, approximately one-third of the cases coming to the atten- 
tion of the referral units still do not respond and fail to involve themselves in 
treatment. These are the families too deteriorated to be able to use, in the 
beginning, even supportive help. Their situations often involve both physical 
and emotional neglect. They truly are the “unreached.” Their children, also 
unreached, continue to present problems in the school and in the community. 

As a first step in getting assistance to these discouraged, troubled, and hard- 
pressed clients, we have set up a special project. In cooperation with the 
bureau of child welfare of the New York City Department of Welfare we have 
established in several of our areas a program known as service to families and 
children. This project is staffed by professionally trained and experienced case- 
workers and supervisors who, in addition to their training, may I say, have a 
willingness to work in the market place. 


AGGRESSIVE CASEWORK 


In this service the usual role of the social worker is reversed. He goes to the 
clients, instead of the client coming to him. The social worker goes out more 
aggressively to meet the client than most existing social agencies would be able 
or willing to do. The worker in this project takes some of his techniques from 
the unpopular and industrious house-to-house salesman. He has had to learn 
that doors slammed in his face are not an obstacle. As a matter of fact, I sus- 
pect some of these social workers have sometimes used the foot-in-the-door tech- 
nique. We have had instances of the worker standing 15 minutes outside the door 
waiting for admission before he finally got in. 

This aggressive approach was adopted because the Board believed that the 
community has not only the right to protect these children, but also the respon- 
sibility to take action in their behalf when their behavior in any serious way re- 
flects a destructive process. The only alternative is to wait until neglect or 
delinquency reaches the point of court action or removal of the child from his 
own home. It is our firm conviction that to adopt a laissez-faire attitude toward 
children’s needs would be to repudiate the statutory intent of our program and 
to abdicate our responsibility as representatives of the public interest. 


DEEP CONVICTIONS 


At the beginning of the project, we were guided by deep convictions concerning 
our responsibility to these families and children and its eventual therapeutic 
success. Today, we believe that this is an effective approach. Case records and 
the experience gained in 3 years of operating this program have established that 
this aggressive casework method has been helpful to many of the families which 
it has served. At the present time we are developing methods for evaluating 
its long-range effectiveness further. 

In concluding my discussion of the treatment aspects of our program, I would 
like to state frankly that together with our cooperating agencies we have learned 
much about better ways of reaching and serving the unreached. We still have 
much more to learn, but I am certain that with the continued partnership of 
our cooperating agencies, we will learn more in the days ahead. In this regard 
I would like to take the liberty of repeating for you a comment about the Youth 
Board program contained in a recent paper delivered by Mr. Frederick Daniels, 
executive director of Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service and Children’s Aid 
Society : 

“The youth board has dared, if you please, to look back on some methods and 
practices which were common to social work some 15 or 20 years ago, and 
determined that for some types of clientele they still appear to have merit even 
though essentially abandoned as current practice.” 

Turning to service to groups, I am sure that it is not new to you that the 
membership of most youth-serving agencies is heavily weighted with more 
conforming, relatively well-adjusted young people. Group workers, like their 
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colleagues in casework, have accepted the groups considered ready to utilize a 
group experience, and have turned away from the hard-to-reach groups, the 
loose-end teen-age clubs, the preadvlescents who horse around, the timid with- 
drawn youngsters who are groping to find their place in life, the new neighbors, 
especially Puerto Ricans and Negroes, as well as the aggressive, fighting street 
gangs. In attempting to cope with this problem, the board had to come to grips 
with the concerns of the agencies and their workers. Agencies were fearful 
that working with groups with characteristics such as occasional destructiveness, 
aggression toward other groups, hostility toward authority, precociousness in 
boy-girl relationships, and experimentation with drinking, gambling, and occa- 
sionally, narcotics, would discourage the participation of more conforming 
young people. 
GROUP WORK 


In helping agencies to reach a broader cross section of youth as well as the 
hard-to-reach group, the youth board has done several things in developing its 
group work program. In cooperation with its technical advisory committee on 
group work and recreation, and, may I digress to say, we have similar advisory 
committees covering the areas of casework, street clubs, community organiza- 
tion and research, the youth board set forth criteria for practices in a statement 
entitled “The Definition of and Criteria for Group Work Services.” This state- 
ment, in the judgment of the best practitioners in the field, represented a 
pioneering step in that it attempted to clarify and standardize group work 
practice for the first time in New York City. A standard of practice was set 
which all of the agencies cooperating with the youth board were expected to 
meet. Of particular significance to our discussion today of serving hard-to-reach 
groups is the fact that the criteria require the employment of a trained group 
worker to work directly with groups. For many agencies, this represented the 
first opportunity to provide skilled professional service for direct work with 
their membership. 

COMMUNITY CENTER PROGRAM 


Another significant phase of our work with groups has been the cooperative 
program developed with the community education division of the board of 
education. For many years the division had been providing necessary and 
valuable recreation services for children and adults with part-time personnel in 
the city of New York. It had long known the need for full-time community 
center operation for children and youth. Therefore, in developing a program 
for the expansion of recreation services through this division, the youth board 
made funds available for a full-time team to staff certain centers in our 11 high 
delinquency areas. This team includes a center director, recreation worker, 
group worker, and secretary-registrar. Because this team operates on a full- 
time basis, its members get to know the neighborhood, bridge the gap between 
the home and the community’s leisure-time program, provide continuity of 
service, and develop mutual confidence between families, neighborhoods, and 
the regular school program. 

A very important part of this cooperative program has been the introduction 
of the professionally trained group worker into the recreation setting. The 
group worker has made it possible to work with small groups and with individuals 
who experience difficulty in adjusting to the recreation program. The group 
worker has contributed to the enrichment of program and also has facilitated 
the involvement of young people in program planning and in determining policy 
for the center. It may be of interest to note that several of the centers operating 
as a part of this program utilize not only the facilities of the school but also of 
nearby housing projects as well. 


REVAMPING TEEN-AGE SERVICES 


Presently, we are in the process of rethinking our entire group work and recre- 
ation program as it relates to teen-agers. The current unrest among adolescents 
has brought us abruptly face to face with the fact that we have not been really 
effective in meeting the needs of this age group. Frankly, I believe that this 
problem is not ours alone. Social agencies in general are perplexed by these so- 
called halfflings. We must come to grips with the fact that during the entire 
lifetime of our present generation of teen-agers, their country has been either 
preparing for war, at war, in a cold war, or involved in an international police 
action. Actually, they are our first generation to be faced with compulsory 
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military training. Thus, at a period in life when security is of particular im- 
portance, they are surrounded by uncertainty and problems not of their own 
making. They have been confused by distorted ethical values, and by the clay 
feet of their gods. In addition, all too many of them have suffered the ravages 
of family disorganization, economic deprivation, racial or religious discrimina- 
tion, poor housing, and inadequate educational, recreational, vocational and 
health facilities. 

Another expression of the philosophy of reaching out is found in our work 
with street gangs. Paralleling the casework problem of the resistive or anti- 
social individual or family, such groups were seen as unaffiliated natural group- 
ings of teen-agers, who had developed a pattern of aggressive antisocial behavior 
with a marked degree of resentment against and resistance to authority. Such 
groups are known by a variety of names, the better known of which are street 
gangs or street clubs. 

The usual leisure-time agencies, such as boys’ clubs, settlement houses, and 
community centers, had not been able to make an impact on the problems of gang 
warfare which had plagued the community. In spite of their well-meaning 
endeavors in this direction, attempts to work with gangs in building-centered 
programs usually had negative effects on the overall program of the agencies. 

Thus, in 1949, the youth board began experimenting with direct work with 
antisocial street clubs. This project became known as the council of social and 
athletic clubs; it presently is working with street clubs in three areas of the city. 

The approach utilized was based on the following premises : 

1. That it is natural for young persons in their teens to seek the company 
of their contemporaries and to form groups, clubs, fraternities, gangs, cliques, 


= 


and similar more or less highly organized associations. These associations are 
valuable in themselves and are a necessary preparation for many of the group 
relationships which must be formed in normal adult life. 

2. That, properly guided, such groups can be a medium for developing such 
qualities as group loyalty, leadership, cooperation, self-direction, and personal 
adjustment. 

The reaching-out principle, fundamental to the entire youth board program, 
is especially applicable in that the workers take the initiative in going out to 
these gang groups. They locate and work with them in their natural habitat, 
namely, the street corner, the poolroom, the candy store, and the like. To work 
effectively with a gang from the inside, it is not enough that the worker be a 
well-qualified professional if he is going to be able to get to first base in this 
kind of setting; the worker must also possess some of the qualities indigenous 
to the group he is working with, as well as a very real sense of dedication to 
keep him literally working around the clock with the gang members and their 
problems. 


BUILDS MEANINGFUL RELATIONSHIPS 


In essence, the street club approach is based on the establishment of mean- 
ingful relationships between the clubs and the workers, who in all instances 
are warm, understanding, friendly persons who can meet the youngsters on 
their own level. In its present stage of development, the street club approach 
ean effectively prevent and/or mediate intergang conflict. Thereby it can pre- 
vent continuing large-scale warfare which in the past has led to death and 
injury for numerous teen-agers. Moreover, through their relationships the 
workers enable the clubs to function more positively. Indigenous leadership 
is helped to develop more democratic procedure and the groups begin to en- 
gage in constructive activities, such as athletics, parties, discussions, and trips 
through which the members achieve new skills and broaden their interests. 
In terms of individual relationships between the workers and the club mem- 
bers, they are for the most part supportive, with the workers concentrating 
on environmental manipulation to effect change. In reality it comes down, more 
or less, to a question of holding the line until the process of maturation carries 
most of the youngsters out of the dangerous adolescent period and into young 
adulthood. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS 


If time permitted, I would have liked to discuss at length some of our 
other experimental projects in the fields of individual and group therapy, such 
as the three schools project, where we have located complete child guidance 
services within the walls of three Bronx schools—an elementary, a junior, and 
a senior high school. We have also established psychiatric clinics in the 
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children’s and magistrates’ courts; in the first, to experiment with group psycho 
therapy as a technique in handling delinquent children and, in the second, to 
offer for the first time psychiatric services to adolescents coming before the 
court. In addition, we are experimenting with an information and service 
bureau located in the Puerto Rican section of East Harlem. In regard to this 
latter operation, perhaps it sufficies to say that it is based also on the funda 
mental premise of bringing services to these who need assistance the most, by 
locating these services where they are easily available and offering them to the 
people in the neighborhoods who need them. 

Up to this point, I have concentrated on describing services provided by the 
youth board for those youngsters who are either vulnerable to delinquency or 
already caught in its toils. Needless to say, if my presentation were to end at 
this point, it would be incomplete, for, in essence, we have been discussing 
chiefly symptomatology, rather than examining all of the aspects of causation 

Cognizant of this fact, we, at the youth board, in spite of our inherent limita- 
tion as a public agency, have been experimenting with a local neighborhood self- 
help project calculated to get at the environmental roots of this social cancer ; 
namely, economic inequities, discrimination, poor housing, lack of adequate 
health, educational, and recreational services as well as other forms of social 
disorganization. Parenthetically, 1 might add that some of us have real reser- 
vations about a governmental agency sponsoring this kind of project. Properly, 
we believe, that this community organization responsibility belongs to private 
auspices. At the moment, however, we are operating one such project on an 
experimental basis and we have plans to launch another before the end of 
the year. 

MOBILIZING LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


Our self-help project is a pilot attempt, through providing a professional 
person, to help mobilize the constructive forces always present—but too often 
nascent—among our people. Parents, interested citizens, agencies, institutions 
may all join together for the achievement of common objectives in the interest 
of healthier, happier, safer, and more secure neighborhoods, 

So often do we find the kindling available and ready to cast light on ways 
of meeting local problems. We hope our worker will be the spark to ignite this 
potential in our neighborhoods. 

Undoubtedly, all of us assembled here today will agree that an integrated 
program for the prevention and control of delinquency must include an admin- 
istrative device through which the community takes a hard, cold look, evaluates, 
provides an ongoing analysis of community conditions and appraises new 
and experimental approaches. 

Our research department works as effectively as possible on this very chal- 
lenging job. It centers its continuing work on the determination of the degree 
and location of juvenile delinquency and on the evaluation of youth board 
activities, and on special research projects designed to test the value and 
determine the significance of the various programs of the youth board and its 
cooperating agencies. Our research findings have indicated that many public 
and voluntary health and welfare agencies have had contact with the same 
families with whom the youth board is concerned. The studies made by the 
youth board and other show that delinquency is related to a multitude of vari- 
ables, which include social, psychiatric, psychological, spiritual, cultural, and 
economic factors. Youth board investigations have shown, too, that almost 
one-third of the families known to us who are served by social agencies are 
dependent on public assistance and practically all are dependent at one time 
or another on outside help. From our research it is obvious, therefore, that 
organizations such as the youth board and other public agencies in the field of 
welfare and health have a common responsibility for service to the same groups. 


CURRENT RESEARCH 


Specifically, our research department at the present time is concentrating on 
pers major projects. I will give you, but briefly, a thumbnail sketch of each 
o em. 

Many people in the field have been looking for scientifically tested methods 
by which delinquency can be detected and treated before the delinquency pattern 
becomes fixed. Particularly did we feel the need to detect these children on 
the basis of scientifically tested techniques. Prof. and Mrs. Sheldon Glueck of 
the Harvard Law School in their study of 500 delinquent and 500 nondelinquent 
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children have recently developed a series of predictive devices. The youth 
board is now conducting a study to determine the validity of one device—the 
social-factors scale. It is an attempt to determine whether or not potentially 
delinquent children may be detected when as young as 6 years of age. To do 
this, 245 boys entering school for the first time have been studied. These chil- 
dren have been rated on the basis of the Glueck predictive scale which takes 
account of such factors as the affection of the parents, discipline imposed by the 
father, supervision by the mother and cohesiveness of the family. The behavior 
of the children is being noted in a systematic way year by year. Periodic prog- 
ress reports are made and the study will continue at least 5 years before results 
may be assessed in the final form. 


EVALUATES TREATMENT 


An important phase of this project is that it provides an opportunity to 
evaluate treatment techniques for reaching and helping children at this age 
level. One-half of the children selected by the scale as having at least a 50 
percent chance of becoming delinquent have been referred to a child-guidance 
clinic operated by the youth board in one of the schools. The other half will 
receive only the service normally available in the community. Those chosen 
for treatment have all received a thorough clinical study, including projective 
tests. Preliminary study has revealed that all those referred are already ex- 
periencing difficulties in adjusting to the home, school, or the community. 

In 1950, a central register was set up by the research department of the youth 
board, to obtain a consistent and unduplicated count of children and youth who 
experience behavior or presonality difficulties which bring them to the atten- 
tion of the public of private agencies serving youth. The material in the central 
register is designed and used to provide basic systematic data for constructing 
a delinquency index. It also provides comprehensive current and trend data 
on who our delinquents are, their age, sex, ethnic group—their problems, the 
status of their homes, and where they reside, by health areas in New York City. 
Also, it keeps up to date a considerable volume of socioeconomic data relating 
to these families. In response to the many requests received from voluntary 
and public agencies and professional workers, some of these were published 
in 1953. 

In our desire to know how effective we have been in reaching and helping 
multiproblem families, our research department this past year studied 310 
families coming to the attention of the referral units. This study is now, ready 
for distribution in printed form. We are encouraged by the results. It reveals 
that approximately one-half are either doing well at the time of followup, 3 
years after referral, or their behavior has improved considerably. This com- 
pares very favorably to the few studies that have been made in this area par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the youth board has concentrated on multi- 
problem families. 

REAWAKENING THE PUBLIC 


Before closing, I would like to share with you a project of ours that is just 
aborning. For some time, we have been concerned about the unfavorable climate 
that has been developing in our community not only regarding delinquents, but 
young people in general. Our board is of the very firm conviction that there 
is an urgent need to reawaken the public to the respective responsobilities of the 
parent, the young person, and the community at large, in order to counteract 
destructive and hostile community attitudes toward youth, and to help set better 


examples for young persons in the community. 
program, it is necessary: 

1. To increase public understanding of how the problems of today affect the 
growth and development of young people; 

2. To stimulate among parents a renewed sense of their primary respon- 
sibility for the care, training, and behavior of their children; 

3. To stimulate among young people a sense of responsibility for their own 
actions, as well as pride in their community and participation in community 
life; and 

4. To inform the public about the services provided by public and voluntary 
agencies for the prevention and control of delinquency, pointing up unmet needs 
as well. 


We soon will be launching this program, using all forms of mass media of 
communication. 


To implement this phase of our 
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In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, I would like to say that we at the youth 
board over the past 7 years have worked hard. While we have always been 
sure of our objectives, we have not always been quite sure of our means—and 
that is a healthy kind of uncertainty, we think. However, I really believe we 
have seen some of the fruits of our labor. Most important has been the fact 
that while over the years delinquency has been on the rise in New York City, 
the trend has been less accelerated in the youth board areas—the traditional 
areas of highest delinquency—than in the other areas of the city. Of course, 
it has been flattering that so many other cities, other States, other countries, 
have been interested in learning about our program but we dare not be com- 
placent and self-satisfied. We are confronted with a most serious and complex 
problem. Panaceas and cliches provide no real answers. It’s a team job and 
the stakes are high. The family, the church, the school, the social agency, the 
civic group, the body politic itself—all have a vital role which they cannot 
abdicate. Specifically, in regard to your agency and ours, I would like to say 
that you, who are building the fabric of welfare services across our country, and 
we, who are wrestling with particular problems of the unreached child and his 
family in New, York City, together have a great responsibility—and yes, privi 
lege—the opportunity to help to preserve and nourish our country’s greatest 
assets, our youngsters—our parents and citizens of tomorrow. 

Judge Karran. I appear here in support of the bills which have 
been introduc ed, not with any delusions that this will solve the prob- 
lem of delinquency, because I know that it will not, but merely in 
support of these bills because I think it is an indication of the in- 
terests of the United States Senate in this problem which has reached 
national proportions. 

I say that that problem is so important that this money which is 
being appropriated i is a paltry sum to deal with this problem. I think 
it is practically insignificant. When you consider that the city of 
New York alone is spending today $3,600,000 in a program of preven- 
tion of delinquency, and that this sum to my mind as chairman of the 
New York City Youth Board which deals with that problem is en- 
tirely inadequate, therefore when you talk of $5 million for the coun- 
try it is paltry but it does indicate an interest which is significant 
for the future. 

I think the problem has reached proportions where it is something 
that threatens the very security of our country. The problem of de- 
linquency and the breakdown of family life in America is now a major 
problem to be dealt with. At the turn of the century 1 in every 11 
homes broke up in the courts. Today it has reached the point where it 
is less than 1 out of 4. 

As a justice of the domestic relations court I sit in the court that 
deals with the problems from both angles, the family court and the 
children’s court, and when I see 50 or 60 cases of families broken up 
today I can predict that sooner or later the children of those families 
will wind up in the children’s court, and I realize that the time has 
come when we must deal with this significant problem because, to my 
mind, it is as dangerous to the future of America as communism 
was, and that we must begin to attack it with the same vigor with 
which we attacked communism. I think it is threatening the very 
foundations of our whole way of life. 

I heard Judge Edwards this morning, and can only add to what 
he said that when you sit and see these children appearing in the 
children’s court day in and day out, and I have just finished 2 months 
in that court, where I saw a thousand cases, and in 90 percent of the 
cases you see the children and you begin to ask questions, and you 
find that none of them have a home that you can call a home. When 
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I say a home I mean a home that is broken not only by death, divorce, 
or separation, but a home can be just as broken where people are living 
together and abusing each other. 

That broken home to my mind is one of the major causes of delin- 
quency and I am not here to say that that is the only cause; there 
are many causes. Even when you see the broken homes, not all 
children in the broken homes are delinquents. You will find that 
some of them have been influenced by other factors besides the broken 
home and some are not, but that one factor appears in so many of the 
cases that appear in the children’s court that I have come to the 
conclusion that we have got to begin to attack that problem at that 
level. 

Asa judge of the children’s court I agree with Judge Edwards when 
he says that we have failed to do the job adequately, and there I take 
the proposition now from two angles, first from the kids that are al- 
ready in trouble. The whole philosophy of the children’s court is very 
practically expressed in the words of a great judge, Julian Mack, 
when he was sitting as a children’s court judge and said that the 
object of the court is not to find out what this child did, but how 
did he become what he is and what can we do to save him from a 
downward career. 

That is the philosophy of the court, but actually, because of the 
lack of funds the court has never done the job adequately that it was 
organized for or could do. 

First I would recommend that in every State in this Union the chil- 
dren’s court be strengthened in two respects, first by an adequate pro- 
bation staff. Probation in my mind can do an adequate job if the pro- 
bation officers are not overloaded with cases. How can anyone do a 
decent job with 120 caseloads? The whole theory of probation is that a 
relationship must be established between the child and the probation 
officer. How can there be any relationship when you have a caseload 
of 100 to 120% And the second thing that must be done, we must 
strengthen our detention facilities, both short term and long term. 

There was some comment on the fact that New York City has youth 
houses and that is adequately staffed because the people are interested 
in the children that are placed there, but beyond that our detention 
facilities throughout the State are not adequate because a shortsighted 
administration for 10 years did nothing about increasing the facilities 
for children. As a matter of fact, today the bed cz upacity for children 
is less than it was 20 years ago. Private institutions have closed the 
doors, so that we must now strengthen these facilities for children, and 
then in the long-range point of view we must, Senator, do what you 
suggested, arouse our community. 

‘And may I point out to you now that New York City has just appro- 
priated $1,200,000 as additional money to the youth board and part 
of that money, $106,000 of that money, has been set aside for an experi- 
ment in coor dinating community resources to deal with this problem. 

We intend very shortly to go into several areas of the city with the 
idea of calling into work every agency in the community, church, 
school, priv ate or ganizations, and even veterans’ groups who have evi- 
denced an inter est, and fraternal groups. We think that we can har- 
ness the manpower of these organizations to really attack this prob- 
lem at the local level. “here is one other step that I have in mind. 
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Chairman LeuMan. Just before you get away from that subject, 
I think it is very good news to hear ‘about the appropriation that has 
been made, which I understood you to say was how much? 

Judge Kaptan. We have just obtained an additional $1.2 million to 
experiment with the prevention of delinquency and $106,000 of that is 
being used in an effort to coordinate all the agencies 1D the Wo! k. \ ou 
see, we have $2.4 million we get now from the city and the State for the 
youth board, $1.2 million from the State and $1.2 million from the city. 

Chairman LeHmMan. So you have $214 million? 

Judge Karpnan. Now we have an ad ditional $1.2 million fror 
Wagner administration. 

Chairman Leuman. In addition / 

Judge KAPLAN. That is 83.7 million, and we expect to get anothe 
$1.2 million from the State. 

Chairman Lenman. I want to congratulate the city of New York. 
I didn’t know about the very generous contribution that has been 
made and I hope that other cities will follow suit. Could you tell 
us in a general way the breakdown of what its use will be‘ 

Judge Kartan. Yes. We picked 11 areas in New York City as the 
most difficult areas which have the highest incidents of delinquency 
as indicated in the police records. In those 11 areas we have spent 
$2.4 million in this way: The first thing we did when we saw that the 
owt of these areas had no facilities for recreation was to give to 
the New York City Board of Education $600,000 of this to open 
additional recreational facilities in these difficult areas to keep the 
recreation centers open nights and weekends so that these children 
should have a place to play in. 

We think that recreation while it is not a direct preventive of de- 
linquency, is a necessity and that every child is entitled by right to 
a pli vce to play. And then we set up in these 11 areas 11 referral 
units consisting of a supervisor and 4 social workers, which we made 
available to the schoolteachers. You can pick up a potential delin- 
quent in the schools but the teacher is busy with 35 or 50 children 
and doesn’t have the time to do anything about it so we set up gs 
unit available to the school system so that where the teacher spots 
child showing some sign of disturbance that unit is called into Pp in 
and that unit visits the | home of that child. 

Chairman Lenman. I think your testimony is so important that I 
would lke to have the other members of the committee hear it. if 
possible. So if it is agreeable to you I would like to recess until 2: 15 
p. m., because I would like to have them here as there is a general 
feeling on the part of some of my colleagues that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is being asked to do everything and that the communities 
are not doing anything. So I would like to have them hear 
testimony, and will meet at 2: 15. 


(Whereupon at 12:45 p. m., the committee recessed until 2: 15 p. m. 
of the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Lenman. The hearing will resume. 


STATEMENT OF NATHANIEL KAPLAN—Resumed 


Chairman Lenman. I hoped my colleagues would be here, but ap- 
parently they are detained. 

Will you proceed where you left off this morning ? 

Mr. Kaptan. I believe you asked about the operation of the New 
York City Youth Board, which this year will spend $3.6 million in 
the prevention of delinquency. At that point I indicated that part 
of the money was going to be used in 11 referral units which are 
available to the schools so that they can pick up potential delinquents 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Having picked them up, the next step that the youth board takes 
is to provide for treatment for these children and their families. 

We have entered into contract—I think it might be interesting, 
Senator, to point out that while the New York City Youth Board is 
a governmental agency, supported in pee by the city and in part by 
the State, we have attempted to avoid as much as possible becoming 
an operating agency ourselves. We have even encouraged private 
enterprise, private organizations to expand their facilities. And what 
we do, if we find children who are potential delinquents who need 
treatment, we have entered into contracts with the existing private 
agencies to expand their services so as to take care of these youngsters 
that we give them as cases, and we pay them for each case they treat. 
That’s another step in the program. 

Then we have, of course, several other experiments we are conduct- 
ing in the prevention of delinquency. We are conducting an experi- 
ment in two schools in the Bronx with the Glueck tables on predicting 
delinquency. The Gluecks, as you know, have written possible the 
best works in the field of delinquency and they have set up a table 
which would indicate by certain tests whether a child is going to become 
a delinquent. We have two schools in the Bronx where we are con- 
ducting an experiment, and if that table is validated—if we can estab- 
lish that that is a valid test—I think we have found a way of picking 
up delinquents at the earliest possible moment and so get them into 
treatment before their pattern is set. 

It will be a much cheaper proposition if we can get them at that 
stage. 

We are also conducting an experiment, which I have submitted, on 
working on antisocial gangs which we are expanding to deal with 
practically every gang in New York City. We assign a worker, a 
trained worker who works in the field for many months to get to know 
these youngsters, in the candy stores, in the pool parlors, right where 
they are; and what we do is try to direct their activities into social 
channels and not into antisocial channels, away from the antisocial 
activities. 

Ganging up is a natural process for youngsters and you cannot break 
them up. What we are trying to do is direct them into proper 
channels. 

We are also conducting several other experiments which all have 
some possibilities in the future in the prevention of delinquency. It is 
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a cooperative effort of the city and the State, and we expect in the next 
legislature to get an additional million two hundred from the State; 
so that the budget for the city of New York, in its prevention of 
delinquency program, will run close to $5 million. So when I say that 
this program for the United States that is eee here, while it is a 
beginning, it by no means will deal with the problem. 

I have, as a result of many years’ sitting as a justice in the court, 
both in the children’s and the family division, come to one conclusion : 
That in the long-range program, we have got to do something about 
the next generation in order to prevent this increase in delinquency. 
I have come to the definite conclusion that we have to begin to revamp 
our school system. 

To most children, high school is terminal education. The vast 
majority could not go beyond that. I have come to the conclusion 
that we spend many years educating our children to be professionals, 
medicine and law and business and engineering; but the most im- 
portant career to my mind in which we do nothing to train the chil- 
dren, is the career of parenthood and marriage. 

Our social scientists have come up with definite conclusions that you 
con destroy a child emotionally in its first year of life. We have that 
knowledge. I think the time has come when we have got to educate 
the next generation of youngsters to the obligations and responsi- 
bilities of marriage and parenthood with just as much care as we do in 
preparing children for business careers. And unless we do, we are 
going to have this increase in the delinquency with the increase in 
children, because most of them are not prepared for the institution of 
marriage, as I see it in family court. 

Chairman Lenman. What percentage of so-called juvenile delin- 
quents belong to the gangs of the type which you described? 

Mr. Karian. A considerable number. The hard core, the recidi- 
vous belong. We have that problem in certain areas of the city. 
It is now critical. 

Something happened recently. We thought we had some area 
under contro] until some youngster who was away in jail came back, 
and he set off a course of events that has resulted in two murders 
now. In the last 2 weeks we have been sitting with this group day 
and night. My staff hasn’t slept, trying to avert revenge. This is 
the hard core which has become recidivous. 

Chairman Lenman. Specifically, what are you doing in the effort 
to mobilize, how much are you spending, to mobilize community 
effort such as we have been discussing here al] morning? 

Mr. Kartan. This is something new we have just got. Three 
weeks ago, the mayor, before he left for Europe, agreed to our ex- 
pansion of our budget, and in that expansion—and it was recom- 
mended in Henry Epstein’s penb-Aka deputy mayor—that the 
youth board be given authority to coordinate all the activities in 
the field of delinquency. We have just received an appropriation 
of $160,000, approximately. It will be used for bureau and city- 
wide staff of trained people to begin to organize communities to deal 
with this on a community basis. 

Chairman Leuman. Have you seen many encouraging signs? 

Mr. Kapian. Yes. The encouragement comes from the fact that 
there are so many good people who are interested, who come in all 
directions, trying to do something about it. 
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Chairman Leuman. Can they be made to see their opportunities and 
duties? aad 
Mr. Kaptan. I think they can. I have had inquiries from organi- 
zations such as the Knights of Pythias, the Masons, various veterans’ 
organizations—how can they help? They are all vitally interested, 
and I think if we can mobilize this tremendous resource of good will 
in the community, I think we can make a real impact on the whole 
problem. ‘ 

Chairman Lenman. I noticed in this morning’s New York Times of 
an institute, Law Enforcement Institute on Youth and Crime, which 
is being held at Syracuse. 

Mr. Karian. That is part of the State program. There will be 
another institute at which I preside at one of the panels this month 
at New York University under the same auspices. 

Chairman Lenman. [know the report. Have you read this article 
in the Times? 

Mr. Kaptan. Yes. 

Chairman LeHMan (reading) : 

Ralph W. Whelan, executive director of New York City’s Youth Board, sug- 
gested that poor housing, discrimination, distorted ethical values, and the uncer- 
tainty of world affairs were all environmental causes of delinquency. 

He criticized especially the deterioration of home life, and added: 

“In many respects the home has become a kind of hotel, where youngsters 
come to sleep and eat. The street is their living room. They need to be liked 


and naturally move toward the people who will accept them. They find security 
in the gang.” 


Finally, Mr. Whelan said, the general climate of hate and anger at young of- 
fenders itself is contributing to misunderstanding, with the result that many per- 
sons, agencies and community centers that might be of help barring disruptive 
children from their midst. 

Mr. Kapitan. May I point out that just as alarming as the increase 
of delinquency has been to the people in the field, so alarming has been 
the reaction of part of our society. Instead of recognizing the fail- 
ure of society to deal intelligently with this problem, you get the reac- 
tion of reaching out and hitting the kid—“Let’s beat him, let’s get 
tough.” 

We used to be awful tough; we used to hang him for stealing a loaf 
of bread, and it never deterred anything. : 

I think the time has come to apply the scientific knowledge we 
have. 

Chairman Lenman. I agree. I don’t think congressional action 
will control the attitude of the police departments of the country or 
the sheriffs or the courts. I think the only thing that could do that 
is the attitude of the community itself. And that is why I feel strong- 
ly that you have got to enlist in an affirmative way all groups of the 
population. I believe they have become cynical, they don’t know what 
the problem is, or how they can help it. 

I think if you and other similiar organizations drive at this thing 
constantly—and it will take a long and hard drive to bring that home 
to them—I think that a lot can be done. 

Mr. Kaptan. Thank you. 

Chairman Leaman. One other question. These bills, of course, 
are meant to assist the States and the communities. They provide 
for appropriations of a very limited amount, entirely inadequate. 
But limited as those amounts are, do you think they will be of help? 
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Mr. Kapitan. I think they are encouraging. Actually, the amount 
of money which will be available to New York is negligible in this 
problem, but I think, as a citizen of New York, I would urge the 
adoption because there are localities where this might mean a lot. I 
think it’s an encouraging thing to see the Government step in in what 
I think is a national problem. 

Chairman Lenman. Even in New York? 

Mr. Kapian. Right. 

Chairman Lenman. It would be a help? 

Mr. Kaptan. Right. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much, indeed, Judge. It has 
been very interesting. 

Doctor Kahn? 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED J. KAHN, PROFESSOR AT COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SOCIAL WORKERS AND THE CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN 


Mr. Kaun. I am Dr. Alfred J. Kahn. 

Chairman Lenman. Dr. Kahn is a professor at Columbia Univer- 
sity, representing the American Association of Social Workers and 
also the Citizens’ Committee on Children. I want to point out that 
Dr. Kahn is the author of three books, A Court for Children, pub- 
lished in 1953; Police and Children, published in 1950; and Children 
Absent from School, published in 1949. 

He is professor of social work of the New York School of Social 
Work, Columbia University, and is consultant to the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for Children of New York City. 

I am very glad indeed to welcome you here. 

Mr. Kann. I am very glad to be here. 

Chairman Lenman. Before you testify, I forgot to put in the record 
a resolution which was passed by the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, presented here by Judge Edwards. I would like to have that 
placed in the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

Whereas the Child Welfare League of America for many years has worked 
cooperatively with the United States Children’s Bureau to improve standards 
of child care in this country ; and 

Whereas the United States Children’s Bureau was brought into being through 
an act of Congress and its Chief appointed by the President; and 

Whereas the board of directors of the Child Welfare League of America be- 
lieves that the present position of the United States Children’s Bureau in the 
Government precludes its maximum contribution to the children of the Nation; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the Child Welfare League of America 
draws attention to and heartily supports that portion of the Hoover Commission 
task force report on Federal medical services which recommends the removal of 
the United States Children’s Bureau from the Social Security Administration. 
The board believes that in order for the Bureau to achieve its maximum effort in 
behalf of the children of America, it should be considered as a separate office 
with its present total program and activities, and with its chief directly respon- 
Sible to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Chairman Lenman. Dr. Kahn? 

Mr. Kann. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, the social problem with which you are concerned 
will not be solved by headlines, hysteria, or horsewhipping, although 
it has of late been associated with all three. 
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This subcommittee is therefore to be congratulated for giving se- 

rious attention to what might seem to be less dramatic measures, less 
dramatic in the sense that they do not promise overnight solutions or 
final answers. In reality, however, the enactment of measures such 
as S. 894 and S. 728, both of which I think require some modifica- 
tions, would be truly newsworthy. 

We have never really tried a scientific, rehabilitative, and humane 
approach to delinquency as the prevention and treatment on any sub- 
stantial scale. Speeches are being made, urging a rush to the wood- 
shed because more modern methods are said to fail, We are told that 
punishment makes more sense in dealing with this so-called unpleas- 
antness and annoyance than does individualized corrective approach. 

Recidivism rates, increased delinquency, and crime and the in- 
creased severity of crimes are cited to prove the methods of the psy- 
chiatrist, the social workers, the psychologists, the educators, and 
others who believe in rehabilitation, have been ineffectual. The fact 
is that the only thing which has failed is punishment and brutality. 

We have executed and punished the criminals and delinquents for 
centuries without establishing long-time results. There may, it is 
true, be short-range deterrents, but those subjected to it emerge with 
hatred of authority and are prepared to offend as soon as supervision 
is relaxed; and the record shows that they do offend again and again 
and again. 

Moreover, the delinquents and criminals whom we meet in the police 
lineups, in the courts, and the institutions are the very ones who have 
been subjected to an excess of punishment. They have often been 
punished by disturbed or depraved parents. They have been pun- 
ished by a community in which they may be minority members, ethni- 
cally, racially, economically, socially, and they have been punished 
by enforcement authorities with whom they have had to deal. 

No, we do not lack experience with the woodshed. We know that 
delinquency will not be cured with an iron fist. 

The thing which has not been tried is the long-range application of 
the best of modern knowledge and skill in dealing with the problem. 

There is no community in the country with a full gamut of pre- 
ventive and treatment services. There are no model States, no model 
cities although some are better equipped than others and some have 
outstanding programs in one or more agencies and institution. 

We are desperately lacking in full complements of professionally 
prepared personnel almost everywhere. Begin to do something about 
that and you will have made an important, substantial beginning. It 
may not make headlines at first, it may not even change the delin- 
quency statistics for awhile, but it is the best way we know of really 
protecting the community long range and of redirecting in a con- 
structive fashion so many who are lost to us today. 

This does not mean, I would like to stress, that we have to be weak 
or indecisive. Corrective measures, treatment measures, can be as 
firm as required. We can disapprove of conduct, we can deter conduct 
short range if, at the same time, we make it clear that we are interested 
in helping the offender to the extent that we know how. 

Nor does it mean that we can at any one moment pick one measure. 
We need many measures of many kinds. 

I would like to endorse what has been said here today about the 
importance of doing something about the quality of community life as 
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the only long-range preventive measure. The only substantial re- 
search we have as to what makes a difference in preventing delinquency 
seems to indicate that integrated communities, that cohesive com- 
munities, that stable communities, are the places where we don’t get 
delinquency ; and that anomalous communities, communities of insta- 
bility and disorganization, are the sources of delinquency. 

I agree, of course, that within such communities there are people 
who are delinquents and people who are not, but the differential com- 
munity rates are explained in these terms. 

With that much said I would like to return to the earlier point which 
I mentioned briefly, the point that there are no model programs. 
When one wants to train people, when one wants to urge reform of 
programs in various spots, when one wants to reorganize programs, it 
is very difficult to say: “This is the kind of court one is striving for, 
this the model police department, et certa.” You can find a good 
judge here and there. We have had several here this morning. You 

can find some good probation programs, you can find some good 
detention facilities, some good clinics, some good institutions, some 
good juvenile police departments, but you will seldom find them all in 
one community. You seldom find them working closely together and 
you seldom find them fully staffed. The results are, therefore, uneven, 
very often disappointing and, as a matter of fact, very often subject 
to objective testing because of the unevenness of the service. 

Now, there has been important work done on developing standards 
by the United States Children’s Bureau and the National Probation 
and Parole Association. There is valuable consensus that has been 
achieved as to what a police program should be with young people, 
what a good juvenile court should be like, what adequate detention 
and institutional work might be like. However, what we have here 
is consensus. We have here the best pooled judgments, but we need 
more experimental programs, we need more trials, we need more dem- 
onstrations, we need more careful research, and this requires some in- 
vestment in the long-range effort, the kind of investment which would 
be made possible by the two bills before us this morning. 

And those who have done the standard writing and have set up the 
Children’s Bureau and the National Probation Parole Association 
standards are the first to acknowledge that these standards need test- 
ing in model programs throughout the country, the kind of model 
programs which could be launched under the appropriations under 
discussion here. And we also need careful orchestration of these vari- 
ous services so that police and courts work closely together, so that 
the department of welfare and courts agree which cases should be 
sent, so that schools and probation agree on relative responsibilities 
and on methods of case finding and coordination. And it is that kind 
of orchestration which is made possible by demonstration programs, 
by research efforts, by special endeavors of the sort which would be 
encouraged by the legislation under discussion here. 

There are many unresolved issues, as was suggested in some of the 
questioning this morning, about the ‘final appropriate roles for police 
departments working with young people. The relative roles of 
courts and institutions and shelters and detention programs and pro- 
bation, and that is the kind of thing that can be worked out by care- 
ful demonstration, by careful development of model programs, and 
by related research. 
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The program which Judge Kaplan just discussed is an excellent 
illustration of what one can do with an investment of money in work 
on a locality. Here we have a program involving equal matching of 
New York State and New York City funds for the demonstration 
of new approaches for the improvement of services and for careful 
research. The result has been a series of creative unorthodox pro- 
grams which are being shown to be remarkably effective and being 
adopted in many parts of the country. 

We have this unusual approach to gang work, we have casework 
agencies going out to find the families unable to come to the offices to 
ask for help, we have unusual approaches to contracting for services 
of private organizations, and so forth. 

A similar program involving Federal aid would certainly result in 
similar creative activity and demonstration and expansion throughout 
the country. I would like to emphasize briefly the matter of person- 
nel, a central bottleneck in this field, and the groups with which I am 
associated are pleased to note that the two bills before you agree on 
the importance of subsidizing scholarships, fellowships, inservice 
training, and the development of adequate programs and curriculum 
in the schools which train for this field. We have large numbers of 
probation officers throughout the country who don’t have the minimal 
professional training to do the kind of job which modern knowledge 
and skill makes possible. We have police departments who would 
like to train juvenile staffs and don’t have training resources. We 
have institutions and detention facilities desperately in need of spe- 
cially prepared personnel. It is difficult to obtain trained personnel in 
these fields because the positions are low paying, the education is ex- 
pensive, the opportunities for leaves of absence with pay are few. And 
the legislation before you will make it possible to licdie important 
programs in these areas. 

In New York State we have recently passed some legislation which 
provides a sound structure for State aid to probation training, State 
aid to curriculum building, State aid to inservice training, but the 
appropriations are very small despite the soundness of the total act. 
And the passage of Federal grant-in-aid legislation would certainly 
permit the expansion of training of this kind in a manner similar to 
that now projected in the field of vocational rehabilitation and the 
manner similar to that which has proven to be so effective in the field 
of child welfare and mental health. 

Therefore, in reacting to the legislation which you are consider- 
ing I would like to stress the importance of those items in the pro- 
posed bills dealing with demonstration, research, pioneering efforts, 
expansion of services, inservice training, and I would particularly 
like to stress the importance of enabling institutions of higher educa- 
tion to expand training facilities and to offer scholarships and fellow- 
ships to people on the job who want to qualify themselves by leaves of 
absence and also people who want to enter into this field as a career 
after leaving their undergraduate training. 

Chairman Leuman. You would make these grants to nonprofit or- 
ganizations, nonprofit organizations such as colleges, universities, 
and social agencies that have facilities to carry on a training program ; 
am I correct ? 

Mr. Kann. Yes; in a manner which is similar to that of the adminis- 
tration of the Mental Health Act. One could allow grants which 
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would permit the setting up of training facilities, which could allow 
scholarship grants, which would make it possible for people to enroll 
in schools and which could allow research grants, which would make 
it possible to test the effectiveness of various approaches to training 
and prevention itself. 

I think the pattern has been worked out in rehabilitation and in 
mental health. The administrative machinery could be very similar, 
I would think. 

On the specific bills I think the point which I would like to make is 
that, first, I would like to agree that the sums are inadequate, but 
certainly would represent an important beginning. Secondly, that 
the training elements in both bills seem to me to be quite sound, al 
though the sums are not identical. And, third, that the soundness of 
the demonstration programs, of the expansion possibilities, is what 
requires special emphasis. This would make it possible for a State to 
pull together its best resources and to project a new coordinated ex- 
panded approach to delinquency and have some much-needed backing 
for doing it. 

I think it would encourage the development of coordinated pro 
grams, encourage the thinking through of where a particular State is 
going, and certainly would represent an important Federal contri- 
bution. 

I don’t think—in answer to a question which was asked this morn- 
ing—that the Federal Government can run the entire program or even 
take the responsibility for the entire program, but this measure of 
encouragement would certainly make a difference around the country. 

Chairman Lenman. Let me ask you whether you agree with my 
point of view. I felt for a long time that in all rehabilitation pro- 
grams, whether it be rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, 
whether it be rehabilitation of the mentally ill, whether it be moral 
rehabilitation such as we are dealing with now, the main bottleneck to 
fast progress is lack of trained personnel. 

Mr. Kann. I certainly agree with you, Mr. Senator. I have con- 
ducted evaluations of three major programs in New York City having 
to do with trying-either to detect or treat delinquency; that is, the 
program of the attendance bureau, the so-called truant officers, the 
program of the juvenile aid bureau of the Police Department of New 
York and the entire program of the children’s court. And in each 
instance one arrived at the conclusion that unless one could break 
through the personnel bottleneck it was a hopeless fight. And good 
personnel are worth their weight in gold. They pay the costs of 
their salaries many times over in effective treatment. 

If a probation officer effectively treats three children in the course 
of a year and keeps them out of an institution he not only pays his 
salary in savings but also the salary of the clerical and adjunctive 
services which he requires because of the high cost of institutionali- 
zation today. 

Chairman Lenman. In the case of rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped it has been pretty clearly demonstrated by a dozen wit- 
nesses at the highest level that for every dollar that the Federal 
Government spends on rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, 
$5 would come back into the Treasury of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Kann. I am certain that would hold here too. 
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Chairman Leuman. That would certainly be true in this case too. 
If we can prevent juvenile delinquency or rehabilitate them 

Mr. Kann. Or if delinquency is not prevented, if we offer effective 
service at the point of initial delinquency and avoid the severe de- 
linquency that results in institutionalization and major damage in 
the community, even at that point early treatment is a saving although 
we haven’t prevented it. 

Chairman Leuman. Thank you. I just want to ask you one ques- 
tion. How important, in your opinion, are schools, adequate schools, 
both with regard to physical equipment and with regard to teaching 
staffs? 

Mr. Kaun. Extremely important. I think in the long run we have 
to get to recognize that the most important guidance counselor is the 
classroom teacher. The classroom teacher is in a position to detect 
the deviant early in the game, to make referrals to specially quali- 
fied personnel who can determine what is needed, long-range, to 
develop a relationship with the home that enables us to do something 
about problems early in the game and to really help create that sense 
of responsibility to community and alliance with community that 
makes all the difference as young people grow up. If we can have 
creative teachers who are less harassed, have decent resources, re- 
sponsible for normal-size classes, working in reasonable facilities, I 
think that that too is as good an investment as one can think of in 
this long-range fight. 

The school is certainly a central institution in the lives of young 
poopie and therefore a central influence as to what happens to them 
as they grow up. 

Chairman Lenman. How important do you feel are recreational 
facilities, adequate recreational facilities ? 

Mr. Kaun. I would like to answer that question a little indirectly, 
if I might, Mr. Senator. I think that the extent to which we have 
delinquency is a reflection of the quality of community life and com- 
munity life is made up of many things. It is made up of the kind of 
family we have, the kinds of informal associations, the kinds of ways 
that people spend their leisure, et cetera. 

I thin that getting into a ball game does not per se decrease delin- 
quency. Some of our best delinquents are also very good athletes. 
But 1 think that the thing that really makes the difference is the 
creation of those kinds of community institutions in which people 
spend their leisure time together in a way that makes them feel mem- 
bers care. 

In other words, a recreational facility in which the custodian guards 
the property more than the kids, a recreational facility in which the 
caretaker cares more about keeping the pool clean more than how the 
kids enjoy it, isn’t going to prevent delinquency; but a recreational 
facility that know how to create groups, how to help kids get along 
with one another and how to help them develop a sense of enjoyment 
and pride in what the community has given to them is a facility that 
does make a difference because it helps them develop as citizens. 

So, I think that no one thing really prevents or doesn’t prevent 
delinquency, but I think the quality of service, the quality of the 
program, the way it is made available, the way in which people are 
made to feel that this is their community, this is their neighborhood, 
this is their recreation facility, is what really makes a difference. 
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Chairman Leuman. How important is adequate housing ‘ 

Mr. Kann. Everything I have just said applies to housing, but 
there is another element, the element which was involved in the quota- 
tion which you read to us earlier from the press this morning. The 
kind of housing in which they spend their lives is very much related 
to the quality of family life, and as we all know the quality of family 
life is the thing that determines long range the values, the morals, the 
sense of allegiance to our fellow man that we develop, and that, of 
course, is the source of the delinquency or deterrents to delinquency. 

And some people who live in dormitories and who live in housing in 
which they cannot feel as part of the family, who live in housing in 
which they want to escape, are not going to develop that kind of family 
life and family allegiance. 

And also people who feel that the world doesn’t care how they live 
or where they live and under what circumstances they live, aren't 
going to be people who care very much to obey the laws passed by the 
community. 

And so housing has all these ramifications, and certainly is a central 
item. 

Chairman Leuman. Do you think discrimination, bias, prejudice, 
either on religion, racial, and national lines plays much of a role? 

Mr. Kaun. I think people who experience discrimination, who ex- 
perience unfair treatment have no reason to accept the standards of 
the broader community. Their normal response to discrimination is 
to want to hit back, to want to reject the rules of the game and to want 
to protect themselves. They know the rules that are there, but they 
don’t believe that the rules apply to them because the benefits don’t 
seem to apply to them either. And some people who are subjected 
to discrimination are certainly prone to more antisocial activities 
than others. 

Many people, as a matter of fact, who are subject to discrimination 
seem to keep delinquency and hitting back under control, but at 
greater personal price and seem to leven other disabilities as a result 
because the normal reaction to that kind of handling is to want to hit 
back. 

Chairman Lenman. Just one more question. I have heard people 
say, and I am not inclined to necessarily agree with the thesis, but 
the statement has been made by serious-minded people, that the very 
fact that we are so greatly emphasizing the incidence and the serious- 
ness of juvenile delinquency in many cases, encourages juvenile delin- 
quents on the ground that many of them are unstable, they like atten- 
tion, they like to feel that they are important in whatever they can 
do or whatever thing they may do, good or evil; and the mere fact that 
they are so much in the public eye sometimes encourages them to do 
things which they might not do otherwise, might not do openly, any- 
how. 

What is your feeling about that? 

Mr. Kaun. I doubt there is systematic data, but there is certainly 
anecdotal data in that direction. Not long ago after a press cam- 
paign against vandalism in one of our large cities a number of young 
people were apprehended engaging in the act of vandalism. When 
asked why they were destroying property their answer was, “Our 
school hasn’t been in the papers yet.” 
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There have been a number of such incidents around the country. 
There have been campaigns in neighborhoods about getting into the 
paper and so forth. I think also, and I think it should be said, we 
are not sure just how much delinquency has increased. We certainly 
know that it has increased and we certainly know that it is a major 
national problem, but we also know to the extent that you bring the 
problems to the fore you increase the number of apprehensions and 
you increase also the reporting of deviant behavior which might other- 
wise be handled informally. So, to a certain extent, publicity creates 
a crime wave as much as it reflects one. 

I think, therefore, that these two factors enter the picture. I don’t 
want to minimize the problem because I think we have a major national 
problem here, but I think we ought to recognize that we don’t have 
accurate measures of the dimensions of the problem. 

Chairman Leaman. You think the desire for publicity has encour- 
aged the formation of gangs and particularly the overt acts of gangs? 

Mr. Kaun. There is anecdotal evidence of that kind. I cannot say 
statistically how important it is, but one certainly can cite cases of this 
kind when people, when apprehended, have talked about their gang not 
getting its fair share of publicity. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed. Your testi- 
mony will be very useful indeed. 

Mr. Kaun. Thank you. 

Chairman Lenman. Barbara Coughlan. 

We are very glad to have you here. 

Mrs. Coughlan is the director of the Nevada State Welfare De- 
partment. Iam sorry we had to keep you waiting for so long. 





STATEMENT OF MRS. BARBARA C. COUGHLAN, DIRECTOR, NEVADA 
STATE WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


Mrs. Covcuian. My name is Barbara Coughlan. I am director 
of the Nevada State Welfare Department, which has statutory respon- 
sibility for the administration of aid to dependent children and 
child-welfare services. Both of these programs are designed to pro- 
mote the well-being of children in the community. In this respect 
we share a common objective with all services related to the control 
of juvenile delinquency. The State welfare department further is 
charged legally with the broad duties of coordinating “the activities 
of the department with other agencies, both public and private with 
related or similar activities,” and of conducting “studies into the causes 
of the social problems with which the department is concerned.” 

In the absence of current statewide statistics, I am deeply indebted 
to the probation officers in our two largest countries—Washoe and 
Clark—for providing information, on a voluntary basis, showing the 
extend of juvenile delinquency in these localities. 

Nevada is one of the fastest growing States in the Union, having 
experienced an estimated 67 percent increase in population since 1950. 
The bulk of the increase has been concentrated in Clark and Washoe 
Countries, yet Washoe County reports only a 62 percent increase in its 
juvenile-delinquency statistics since 1950, and Clarke County reports 
that its present rate of juvenile delinquency is a fraction of 1 percent, 
as compared to the national average of 2 percent. 
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Despite this, we know that treatment facilities throughout the 
State are, on the whole, inadequate. Only one county provides segre- 
vated detention facilities with special staff to work with juveniles, 

Most serious of all, services for the prevention of delinquency are 
spotty and there is no concerted pooling of effort to try to correct 
those conditions which lead to delinquent behavior. 

That the legislature is cognizant of the problem is shown by the 
passage in 1955 of chapter 283, which contains the following state- 
ment: 


The State of Nevada is in need of * * * Federal grants both to survey our 
juvenile delinquency problem and to assist enforcement of juvenile delinquency 
laws and the training of specialized officers. 

The Gevernor subsequently was authorized to take the necessary 
steps to designate a State agency to carry out the purposes of Senate 
bill 894 and to claim whatever Federal grants-in-aid might become 
available under this legislation. 

At this time I should like to present, with his full knowledge and 
consent, the following statement of the Honorable Charles H. Rus- 
sell, Governor of the State of Nevada: 

As Governor of the State of Nevada, I have long recognized the need for 
study of the special problems of children and the value of cooperative de- 
velopment, through community action, of plans and programs designed to 
meet these problems. In the field of juvenile delinquency, 1 believe it 
essential that there be coordination of educational, health, recreational, 


is 


and 


social planning in order to make available the necessary services early so 
that it will be possible to correct minor problems of children before they be- 
come serious. 

Nevada has taken a major step forward in the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency with the enactment, by the 1955 legislature, of a program for aid 


to dependent children. This followed a careful study of the need for such 
a program by a group of representatives of both public and private statewide 
organizations, appointed by me, and known as the Governor's study committee 
on aid to dependent children. 

The aid to dependent children program provides for financial assistance from 
Federal, State, and local funds to enable needy children to grow up in their 
own homes. In the prevention of juvenile delinquency the principle of main- 
taining parent-child relationships, wherever possible, is universally accepted. 

I feel that additional cooperative effort on the part of Federal, State, and 
local governments would effect further progress in strengthening and improving 
State and local programs to combat and control juvenile delinquency. I fully 
respect the responsibility of local governmental units to carry on the actual 
operation of probation, detention, and other related services in this field. 

However, Federal and State leadership is also vitally important. From our 
experience in Nevada I would say that there are two obvious areas where State 
leadership is needed. These are: 

(1) Development of uniform statewide statistics to give a true picture of 
ithe extent of juvenile delinquency ; and 

(2) Encouragement of the provision of adequate services on an equal basis 
throughout the State. 

Basic to the problem is the need for study to determine where existing pro- 
srams for the control of juvenile delinquency should be strengthened. Follow- 
ing such study would be the development of plans to improve existing programs, 
including securing the most effective coordination of all agencies 
and public—which now are serving children. 

In recognition of the need for such State leadership the 1955 session of the 
legislature authorized the application for, and acceptance of, Federal funds to 
assist with the survey of juvenile-delinquency problems and the formulation of 
plans and programs to control juvenile delinquency. I, therefore, respectfully 
request the favorable consideration of the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency for Federal assistance to the States in this critical area as provided 
under Senate bill 894. 
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I personally concur with the Governor and State legislature in their 
support of S. 894 because I believe this bill has certain decided advan- 
tages in comparison with the provisions of S. 728. I should like to 
point out the following two oes in particular: 

First, S. 728 proposes a change in the organization of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare whereby a new Office for 
Children and Youth would be established to consist of the Children’s 
Bureau, the Bureau of' Juvenile Delinquency and such other bureaus 
as may be added from time to time. 

Question is raised in my mind as to whether this proposal would not 
result in magnifying the problem of separation of function which 
already exists because responsibility for some children’s programs 
(such as child-welfare services and crippled children services) are 
placed in the Children’s Bureau, while others are elsewhere (such as 
aid to dependent children in the bureau of public assistance). From 
the standpoint of the State, this results in dealing with a multiplicity 
of Federal field agents plus the additional burden of dev eloping book- 
keeping methods to meet the differences in the fiscal bases of the var- 
ious programs. Rather than further fragmentation of services for 
children at the Federal level, it is recommended that there be closer 
integration and ee ae 

The second feature of S. 728 which I should like to discuss is section 
303, which provides for ‘the supervision of the administration of the 
plan by a State body representative of the many professions and agen- 
cies involved in the control and treatment of juvenile delinquency. rc 
In a small State such as Nevada it would be preferable from the stand- 
point of economy and efficiency to utilize an existing State agency 
rather than to create a new one for this program. 

Furthermore, the wording of section 303 implies that representa- 
tives from volunt: wy agencies would participate in supervision of the 
administration of the program. I do not consider it an appropriate 
use of voluntary agencies to place their representatives in positions 
involving such administrative authority within a public program. 
The participation of voluntary agencies would be most useful in 
offering advice and consultation as provided under S. 894. 

Before cone luding I should like to comment briefly on S. 1088 which 
is intended to assist the States to return runaway children to their own 
communities in another State. The broad nature of this problem 
makes it one where Federal assistance is needed urgently. 

At present the burden of caring for runaway children from other 
States is borne solely by our counties—all of which are hard-pressed 
financially. The one county which has a juvenile detention home 
built this fac ility largely through voluntary contributions of labor and 
material. In view of their limited resources it is inequitable that 
localities should carry the expense of providing maintenance for the 
runaway child from another tate. 

Federal assistance in sharing in the cost of this expense is essential. 
However, it is strongly recommended that Federal participation be 
limited only to maintenance of children in facilities which meet ac- 
cepted standards and that there be a specific prohibition against the 
use of Federal funds to pay for detention of runaway children in jails. 

In conclusion I should like to thank the subcommittee for its sin- 
cere interest and concern on behalf of the Nation’s children. 
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Chairman Leuman. Thank you very much Mrs. Coughlan. 

I have listened to your statement with a great deal of interest. 
Frankly your reasoning is not entirely clear to me on all the subjects 
While I don’t want to seek to quote you exactly, the general impres 

sion I got is that you urged a more effective coordination of all age 
cies, voluntary and public, which are now serving children; and you 
further went on to imply that we should try to achieve greate: 
tegration and less fragmentation, and it seems to me because of that | 
cannot follow your objections to S. 728 because I think that is just 
what S. 728 does. 

Mrs. CovueHian. I was referring, of course, from the standpoint of 
the State to the fact that we have different field service representa 
tives coming in from the Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of Pub 
lic Assistance at the present time, both dealing with programs for 
children; and I would feel that rather than continuing and perpetu 
ating this, that a closer integration and coordination would be de 
sirable. 

Chairman Leuman. Well, I don’t see where the setting up of, for 
instance, the establishment of an office for children and youth wonld 
interfere with that at all. 

Mrs. CouGuHuan. Well, that would contemplate the continuation of 
the aid to dependent children program in the Bureau of Publie A 
sistance, would it not ? 

Chairman LeHman. Well, it is there now, is it not? 

Mrs. CoveHtan. Yes. 

Chairman Lenman. Well, of course, I have been advocating rai 
ing the position of the Children’s Bureau and making it a separate 
independent bureau, of course within the framework of the organiza 
tion, and giving it wider powers, and that is what I hoped would | 
the result of the setting up of an organization such as is suggested here. 

Mrs. CoucHian. Well, it would appear from the st: andpoi nt again 
of the State representatives that this would go further peer rather 
than bring together services for children from the Federal level 

Chairman Lreuman. Well, then, you also bring out certain other 
matters which confuse me a little bit, although | ‘woth with what 
sincerity you are reporting here, and you are representing your State 
and representing the Gover nor. 

I may be wrong, I don’t think I am, but I may be—I hi ave been 
many times—but I don’t look on the problem of juve nile delinquency 
as an isolated or local matter. It must be treated locally of course, 
but I think it is a matter of national concern. I think what affects us 
in New York affects Nevada, and what affects Nevada or Mississippi 
affects us in New York. It seems to me that there should be a broad 
acceptance of the responsibilities by each State in the co sediai iting 
effort that is being made by the Federal Government and whic! 
should be made as a matter of fact even without legislation by the 
various State governments. 

Mrs. Coveuian. I am sorry if I gave you the impression that the 
Governor or the legislature was opposed to Federal and State leader- 
ship in this area because they are not. ‘The legislature has gone on 
record, as welcoming the leadership of the Federal Government in 
this field and the Governor has concurred in that; and they also feel 
that the State has a responsibility for leadership and that the opera- 
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tion of these programs may be left with local governments but that 
leadership must come from the State and Federal leveis. 

Chairman LeHman. Well, I was referring—I am sure that I un- 
derstood you correctly, but I was referring | in part at least to your 
statement with regard to runaway children, and to the way you sug- 
gested that, while you have no objection to the Federal Government 
coming in and being involved in that matter, it must be subject to 
certain very definite standards, which I interpreted to mean the 
standards of the State of Nevada. 

And I think runaway children cannot be treated on a statewide 
basis, they must be treated or should be treated on a national basis. 
Lots of children run away from New York and go out to Nevada and 
vice versa—not so many vice versa but some. 

Mrs. Coucuian. I am sorry that my testimony was unclear in that 
regard because I very definitely meant to state that this is an appro- 
pr iate area for Federal assistance because it is one that crosses State 
lines and county boundaries and that Federal assistance in the cost 
of maintenance of runaw ay children seems to me would be most desir- 
able, and I am heartily in favor of S. 1088 with the safeguard that 
I mentioned of assuring that Federal funds would not be used to 
detain children in jails, which is true in all of our counties except one. 

Chairman Leuman. You feel the lack of trained personnel / 

Mrs. CougHian. Very much. 

Chairman Leuman. Of course, you know that in S. 894 there is no 
direct provision made for the increased training of personnel. 

Mrs. Couguian. Well, perhaps that is an area in which the bill 
could be strengthened. 

Chairman Lenaan. In S. 728, of course, there is a provision for 
$1 million, which I think is completely inadequate. 

Mrs. Couguuan. I agree. 

Chairman Leuman. It will become a much larger amount in time, 
but I want to point out in S. 894 there is no direct provision. 

Well, thank you very much, indeed. 

Mrs. Coventan. Thank you. 

Chairman Lenman. Mr. Harold Hagen, of the American Public 
Welfare Association. 

How do you do, Mr. Hagen; we are very glad to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD HAGEN, CHILD WELFARE CONSULTANT, 
AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hacen. My name is Harold Hagen. My position is child 
welfare consultant with the American Public Welfare Association, 
which is an organization of State and local public welfare depart- 
ments and of persons employed in this field at all levels of govern- 
ment. These agencies and individuals are charged with the respon- 
sibility for administering the various assistance and service programs, 
including programs for “children and youth, which have been estab- 
lished under Federal, State, and local government. 

The American Public Welfare Association gives leadership in the 
improvement of the broad range of public w elfare services th 1rough- 
out the country. It serves as a clearinghouse for information 
through publications and conferences. It develops statements of 
princ iples which represent areas of agreement on significant aspects 
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of public welfare, and which serve as guides and standards for the 
field. 

The association is vitally concerned with improved measures for 
the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. We have 
followed closely the work of the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, both under the leadership of Senator Hen- 
drickson and Senator Kefauver, and have presented testimony at 
the subcommittee’s hearings for national organizations. The asso- 
ciation has also, over a long period, participated in the various con- 
ferences and advisory groups on juvenile delinquency which have been 

called by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Our 
own regional and national conferences have also given major attention 
to this ‘subject. 

In order to emphasize the need for adequate services, the association 
has issued a statement, prepared by its committee on services to chil- 
dren, bearing the title of “Public Welfare Responsibility in the Pre- 
vention and Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency.” A copy of that 
statement is submitted with this testimony, and I should be pleased 
to have it entered in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


[Reprinted from the July 1954 issue of Public Welfare] 


PUBLIC WELFARE RESPONSIBILITY IN THE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


A STATEMENT OF POLICY 


The widespread public concern with juvenile delinquency emphasizes the acute 
need for more effective measures for prevention and treatment. At its spring 


meeting this year the APWA committee on services to children developed the state- 
ment appearing below for the purpose of affirming and calling attention to the 
responsibility which public welfare agenci®s have for maintaining and improving 
these services. The statement was approved by the board of directors on June 4, 
1954. 

The American Public Welfare Association shares concern with the courts and 
other responsible organizations over the prevalence and severity of juvenile de- 
linquency. While only a small portion of the total juvenile population may prop- 
erly be classified as delinquent, the delinquency of even one child results in human 
loss. The complex causes of delinquency admit no easy solution, but there is 
growing recognition that delinquency is symptomatic of family and community 
failure. 

The preservation of normal family living is fundamental to the development of 
healthy personalities in children and is, therefore, basic to the prevention and 
treatment of de ‘linquency. In this sense much of the public welfare program in 
each community is concerned with the prevention and treatment of juvenile de- 
linqguency. In order that children may be cared for in their own homes, public 
welfare agencies provide economic support with attendant services through aid to 
dependent children and other public programs. Similarly most States charge 
their public welfare agencies with responsibility to provide social services for 
children. These include protective, remedial, and counseling services to children 
and their parents, whether the children may be in their own homes or in foster 
care. When these tax-supported public programs are wisely conceived, ade- 
quately financed and properly staffed, they constitute important measures in the 
prevention of delinquency. 

Even when these basic services are adequately provided, there is still a need for 
professional services specifically directed to the treatment of delinquent children. 
Many different agencies, both public and voluntary, have been established to pro- 
vide these services. Because of the various auspices and different levels of gov- 
ernment under which these services are maintained, there is need for coordina- 
tion and understanding among all parts of the community concerned with any 
phase of this problem. Public welfare has a responsibility for participating ac- 
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tively in such a coordinated effort whether or not direct treatment services for 
delinquents are included in a particular public welfare agency’s program. 

While courts and law enforcement agencies carry a primary responsibility for 
dealing with delinquents in conflict with the law, the broader duty of prevention 
and treatment rests with the total community and is shared by public and volun 
tary welfare agencies, schools, churches, courts, law enforcement authorities, 
recreational agencies, and individual citizens. The American Public Welfare 
Association acknowledges and reaffirms the obligation of public welfare agencies 
to discharge their part of this task competently and effectively, and to exercise 
constructive leadership toward the further improvement of public welfare serv 
ices in the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Approved : 

Committee on Services to Children, March 26, 1954. 
Board of Directors, June 4, 1954. 

Mr. Hagen. This statement points out the wide range of services, 
both governmental and voluntary, that must work together with a 
common pape in order to deal successfully with the problem of 


juvenile delinquency. 
PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES IN THE PREVENTION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Public-welfare agencies, through their many points of contact with 
community life, are acutely aware of many of the situations which 
carry the seeds of delinquency. While the services they offer have 
the positive purpose of promoting the well-being of children, they 
are effective as fell in the prevention of such negative consequences 
as dependency and delinquency. 

Public-welfare workers have a special interest in the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency because they see so frequently and strikingly 
the disasters which result when effective and adequate preventive 
measures are not available. It is therefore the preventive aspect of 
public welfare services which I should like first to emphasize. 

A basic responsibility of public welfare is to provide for children 
who are deprived of parental care or support. The first objective in 
providing these services is to enable children to live and grow up 
normally with their own families. 

While the direct cause and effect relationship between social fac- 
tors and juvenile delinquency are not clearly established, there is a 
close association between the incidence of delinquency, dependency, 
and broken homes. Programs such as aid to dependent duildren and 


child-welfare services, which support and preserve the family homes 
of children therefore make an important contribution in the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. 

Among the responsibilities of public-welfare agencies throughout 
the country, in addition to the assistance programs, are such services 
as the care of children in foster-family homes and institutions; the 
placement of children for adoption ; the ee of training schools, 


diagnostic and treatment centers, and child-guidance clinics; and the 
provision of a variety of other types of services, such as those to un- 
married parents and their children and to cases referred by courts. 
Although these services are not all directly focused on juvenile de- 
linquency, they are basic to a total program of prevention and 
treatment. 

Since prevention implies action beforehand, measures to prevent 
delinquency must deal with children who are not delinquent. spite 
the development of predictive techniques, it is not yet possible to know 
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which specific children would become delinquent if preventive meas 
ures were not taken. Moreover, preventive measures are basically 
designed to safeguard and promote the well-being of children and they 
cannot reasont ay be reserved only for the benefit of those individuals 
who threaten to resolve their difficulties by becoming community prob 
lems. Services must therefore have a positive approach directed to 
ward the elimination or alleviation of conditions which jeopardize 
the well-being of children and toward providing greater opporunti 
ties for wholesome growth and development. 


NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICES 


While some of the services which 1 have just discussed are estab 
lished and extensive in their coverage, our present concern with the 
pe of juvenile delinquency is ev idence that present services must 
be further extended and strengthened. Still other services must be 
developed. Some of the needed improvements and expansions would 
include: 

1. Wider knowledge and understanding. 

2. Expanded, strengthened, and coordinated programs. 

3. Adequate and competent staff. 

1. Wider knowledge and understanding: There is much that re 
mains to be learned of the nature of juvenile delinquency, and of the 
techniques that will be effective in its prevention and treatment. 
Therefore, there must be increased attention to studies and research 
that will y ‘ield more know ledge in these areas. At the same time there 
is such a wide range of firmly held yet confiic ‘ting opinions as to how 
to deal with this problem that the more serious and less spectacular 
efforts are too often lost in the confusion. 

It is true that more knowledge of delinquency is needed. Never 
theless, there is enough well-established information now available 
to demonstrate that a great many of the opinions and recommenda- 
tions Which are advanced on the ‘subject are too narrowly conceived. 
Juvenile delinquency seems to be a prime example of a subject upon 
which quickly formed opinions and theories are held with great firm- 
ness and assurance while those arrived at after years of thoughtful 
study and objective deliberation are modestly advanced as tenta- 
tive and incomplete. 

Research—even the best research—is not going to be of much help 
if the information developed is not put to constructive use. There- 
fore, there must also be increased public understanding and a willing 
hess to support measures which are positive, well-balanced, and com- 
prehensive. 

2. Expanded, strengthened, and coordinated program: Despite our 
inadequate understanding of juvenile delinquency, we are not making 
effective use of the know ledge and techniques we presently possess. 
The attacks on the problem ‘which are represented by existing pro- 
grams are too often half-hearted and uncoordinated and overwhelmed 
by the vastness of the task and the imperfections of the available 
equipment. Moreover, communities frequently find that the various 
agencies and services are working at cross purposes as a result of con- 
flieting concepts and objectives. 

There must be a willingness to face up to the true proportions of 
the problem of juvenile delinquency, and to develop programs and 
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services which represent the best available information and meth- 
ods; which provide consistent coverage without major gaps; and 
which all work in harmony and coordination toward a common 
purpose. 

3. Adequate and competent staff: Services which are to deal effec- 
tively with the complexities of human dp oe must be given with 
skill and understanding by persons who have a professional level 
of training and experience. One of the primary obstacles to the de- 
velopment of the total range of social-welfare services is the shortage 
of people who have these qualifications. If it is agreed that these 
services are necessary, and that they call for personnel with special 
qualifications, it then follows that any eel measure to improve 
services must provide, among other things, for increasing the number 
of persons having the requisite qualifications. Among the ways for 
achieving this are training stipends for individuals and support for 
schools in providing specilized kind of training that is otherwise not 
readly available. 

As matters stand today, it is futile to expand services to deal with 
the delinquency problem without also doing something about acquiring 
personnel—and in this field, acquiring them means training them. 
It should also be borne in mind that a critical shortage of qualified 
personnel exists in all social-welfare fields. Moreover, people who 
do have the necessary qualifications move from one job to another. 
It is, therefore, not hkely that concentrating on improving the per- 
sonnel shortage in one specialized field alone, such as delinquency, will 
raise that one specialty to a position of distinct advantage. All parts 
of the pool rise together. But at least it is reasonable that a specialized 
tield ead contribute as much to the personnel pool as it expects to 
take out. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES 


The current rates of juvenile delinquency must be viewed with con- 
cern by all levels of government. The Federal Government must 
most surely have an interest and a responsibility, as well as a special 
opportunity, for leadership and assistance to the States and the com- 
munities in their efforts to deal with this problem. 

The responsibility for carrying out specific measures for the pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile delinquency rests primarily with 
the States and communities. 

This is a complex problem which calls for the coordinated efforts 
of a wide range of agencies and organizations at all levels. It isa 
problem which concerns schools, churches, courts, police, welfare agen- 
cies, both public and voluntary, and many other groups. Actually, 
it is a responsibility which must be of concern to every individual 
citizen. 

Solutions can be found to this complex problem only in the coordina- 
tion and utilization of the resources of every State and community. 
The objective must be to support and strengthen wholesome family 
and community life for children and to provide the best possible 
substitute when a child must be cared for away from his parents. 

This principle was set forth as follows in a policy statement of 
the American Public Welfare Association, Essentials of Public Wel- 
fare, which was approved by the board of directors in 1952: 

Democracy has a special obligation to assure to the children who will become 
its future adult citizens the basic necessities for healthy growth and develop- 
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ment. In addition to the opportunity to grow up in a home or greup which 
can meet his physical, emotional, and spiritual needs, each child should be 
assured healthful housing and environmental conditions, educational oppor- 
tunity, medical care, facilities for recreation and cultural development, and 
acceptance on his merit in the community in which he lives. 

This implies that measures must have the positive objective of 
attaining desirable results rather than merely the negative aim of 
preventing the undesirable. A truly effective program must rest 
upon humanitarian motivations which seek to promote the well- 
being of all children, and not merely those who make themselves 
known through their delinquent behavior. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it is our observation that two of the measures 
which are now before your subcommittee, S. 728 and S. 894, both 
take cognizance of certain needed improvements which appear to 
us to be of major importance, and which I have outlined in the pre- 
ceding statement. 

One difference between these two proposals lies in the extent to 
which internal structure is specified for both Federal and State 
agencies. It is our impression that such stipulations unnecessarily 
cireumscribe the agencies carrying out their responsibilities, and 
that a statement of objectives with a minimum of prescribed detail 
would be preferable. 

Finally, I would like to emphasize again the urgent need to bring 
more professionally qualified people into this field. This is one 
aspect of the problem with which the Federal Government, through 
training grants and stipends, can give special and much needed 
assistance. 

The American Public Welfare Association is hopeful that your 
deliberations will result in appropriate and soundly conceived meas- 
ures for maximum prevention and effective treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. Adequate prevention and treatment are ultimately the 
wisest economy in the management of our material as well as of our 
human resources. 

Chairman Leuman. Thank you very much. 

You referred in your conclusion where you say : 

In conclusion, it is our observation that two of the measures which are now 


betore your subcommittee, S. 728 and S. 894, both take cognizance of certain 
needed improvements which appear to us to be of major importance, and which 
i have outlined in the preceding statement. 

One difference between these two proposals lies in the extent to which internal 
structure is specified for both Federal and State agencies. 

Would you mind specifying what you have in mind ? 

Mr. Hacen. Well, with respect to the State agencies, I think I have 
primarily in mind the feature of 728 which spells out the committee 
structure and which stipulates that administration should be under 
the supervision of this statewide committee, and I think that that 
is one feature which would be very difficult to carry out in practice, 
at least in many States, and I think that in spite of the great help 
that States have received in many areas through the grants-in-aid 
device, one of many objections which the States frequently put forth 
on this subject is that the Federal Government sometimes goes un- 
necessarily far in laying out the conditions which perhaps are not 
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completely necessary to carry out the broad objectives of a given 
grant-in-aid, and I think that can be observed insofar as this par- 
ticular detail is concerned in that bill. I think it would be better 
if the objectives as spelled out could be made clear to the States 
and let them work out in their plans which they submit in application 
for the funds which after all have to be approved by the Federal 
department. 

Chairman Leuman. Don’t you think it is important to enlist full 
support of voluntary agencies in this work? 

Mr. Hagen. Yes. I think that it would be advisable to have that 
set forth in the bill, that this is one of the things that should be done ; 
but I think that it is administratively very awkward to conceive of « 
committee which has administrative responsibility and which is so 
loosely organized within a State that this goes counter actually to the 
existing administrative practice that has been set up within many 
State governments today. 

And should the Federal Government go to the point of saying, 
“This is what you have to do in your State in order to get some of 
this money”? 

We are highly in favor of coordination involving all agencies, both 
public and voluntary, and I think that the way it is set forth in the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act, for example, which specifies 
the areas of interest that should be represented on this advisory 
committee is very appropriate, and I think something comparable to 
that in this bill would be useful. 

Chairman LeHmMan. May I ask you this: You have stressed the need 
for bringing more professionally qualified people in this field, as has 
also been testified to by many of our other witnesses. How long does 
it take to train a social worker ? 

Mr. Hagen. Well, the standard professional training period for the 
master’s degree in social work is 2 years beyond the college degree, so 
it is 6 years of college. 

Chairman Leaman. Leaving the cost of college education out of it, 
how much does it cost to train a well-qualified social worker / 

Mr. Hacen. Well, that is difficult to say. I suppose that it would 
cost $5,000 for 2 years of graduate training at a minimum, probably 
more, for a person who has no family responsibilities. 

Chairman Lenman. And you feel that we are lacking in adequately 
trained and professionally trained workers, don’t you? 

Mr. Hacen. Yes, sir. As TI pointed out, many communities already 
have had the experience of saying, “Well, people say this is the kind 
of program you ought to have. We will do it the way the book says.” 

So they set up the program, thev establish the positions, they appro- 
priate the money and they find they cannot find anybody to take the 
jobs, so the program does not get off the ground; and that is an obstacle 
that faces us everywhere you turn. 

Of course, I think one of the problems is not only in training 
stipends or helping in the training, but it is also establishing jobs that 
are the kind of jobs that people want to take as a career, and I think 
that perhaps if many of these positions were set up in such a way that 
they would be a challenge and appealing, that perhaps more people 
would find ways of their own to become trained in order to compete. 
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There is no competition for social work jobs today, and that is 
one of the problems; and we find many people criticizing the social 
work profession because we have many people in it who are probably 
not the best type of person, sometimes even misfits are doing 7m work. 
\nybody with any kind of minimum qualifications at all in social 
work today can get a job because you don’t have to beat aie out, 
The first man in line gets it. 

Chairman LeuMman. But they are not adequately trained, are 
they ¢ 

Mr. Hagen. Not enough, surely not. 

Chairman Lenman. | was only quoting you because I was very 
well impressed at the emphasis which you lay, which many of us have 
laid, on the need for an adequate number of professionally trained 
workers. And I felt for a long time—you may have heard me say so 
on a number of occasions—that in all these rehabilitation programs 1 
have found that the bottleneck is an inadequate number of trained 
professional workers that can do the job. 

I have had a good deal of experience in social work, but 1 would 
not certainly feel that I was qualified to do this kind of a job the 
Way a professionally trained worker is. I doubt whether any other 
Member of the United States Senate would be. And that is why 1 
um so anxious to get them, but I don’t think we are going to get very 
far in getting a sufficient number of professionally trained, well 
trained wor kers by the use of a million dollars a year. 

If it costs ¥ 5,000, that would permit us poss} ib ly, if they all stuck to 
this particular work, which, of course you could not insure, to have 
only an increase of 200; and we are dealing with an awful lot of 


young perere: 


Mr. Hacen. That would not be a sufficient increase to make a major 
difference. And, of course, one of the discouraging things about 
this is that the people entering the welfare field have not been in- 
creasing in any appreciable number. As a matter of fact, the trend 
over the past 6 or7 years has been falling off. There has been a net 
loss of people in this field year after year instead of an increase. 

Chairman LenmAn. Well, I am quoting from the next to the last 
paragraph of your statement, which is very well expressed : 

Finally, I would like to emphasize again the urgent need to bring more pro- 
fessionally qualified people into this field. This is one aspect of the problem 
With which the Federal Government, through training grants and stipends, can 
give special and much needed assistance. 

And I fully agree with you. I think it is absolutely essential. 

Now, I have one other question. I don’t know if you were here 
vesterday and today. You may have heard me express myself very 
strongly on the subject. It is my belief that while the Federal Gov- 
ernment can very greatly stimulate and help and inspire the States 
and local communities in this job, and that is why I am so much inter- 
ested in these bills that are now before us, that the actual responsi- 
bility must be on the community basis. And, you have again very well 
expressed it where you say : 

This is a complex problem which calls for the coordinated efforts of a wide 
range of agencies and organizations at all levels. It is a problem which concerns 
schools, churches, courts, police, welfare agencies (both public and voluntary), 
and many other groups. 
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Actually this is what I like in your statement. I may like it better 
because I have said it too, felt it too— 


Actually it is a responsibility which must be of concern to every individual 
citizen. Solutions can be found to this complex problem only in the coordination 
and utilization of the resources of every State and community. 

Well, what interests me in that subject is that the bottleneck in this 
thing is the coordination of these resources. We have the resources, 
maybe not as many or as successful as we would like, but we have in 
every community many resources, public, private, voluntary, but our 
trouble is in arousing the community to the sense of their obligation, 
their duties, and to coordinate the efforts which the good people—and 
most people are well-meaning and desirous of helping—are willing to 
put into this thing if they were only shown how to do it and stimu- 
lated to do it. That it seems to me is one of the great lacks of this 
whole fight that we are making against juvenile delinquency, and 
against crime in general as a matter of fact. 

That is why I am so anxious to see us get a sufficient number of 
well-qualified personnel and with the recognition that this problem 
is a community problem on a statewide basis, on a community basis, 
and on an area basis, and the need of stimulating the people and 
alerting them to their duties and telling them and teaching them how 
to do it. 

Senator Purreti. I want to tell you, Mr. Hagen, I enjoyed and 
learned very much from your testimony. 

Certainly you are from an organization that is exposed to all 
phases of child care, one of which is child delinquency. There is no 
question about it. 

This has to be settled on the community basis and if I appear to harp 
on this matter of Federal funds it isn’t because I have no objection 
at all to the proposed legislation. As a matter of fact, I favor bills 
that are before this committee for some Federal money to stimulate, 
to start, to show the way, but isn’t it a fact that the economic loss 
suffered by the communities and the States at the present time because 
of the inadequacy of our method of handling juvenile delinquents 
and other delinquents is far more costly than if that same money were 
spent in training people at the State level to do the very job that we 
are trying to do here? 

Mr. Hacen. Yes. 

Senator Purrety. So that it isn’t a question of States being unable 
to do this job, it is the question of spending money unwisely in this 
job, is it not? 

Mr. Hacen. Yes. I think the greatest gains that have derived 
from the grant-in-aid technique is stimulation and leading the way; 
it is seed money, to get something started. And, after you get it going, 
then my thought is that this ultimately, as the programs improve, must 
be programs of the States and the communities. 








But these are ways 


of pointing the way and getting the matter started and I think that we 
all undoubtedly agree apparently that getting people, staff people, to 
do this thing is one of the first things that needs to be done. 

Senator Purreit. Now, the State possesses money—as a matter of 
fact, I know in one instance, and I am sure that this is probably the 
average, I would imagine it might be the average—where it costs us 


I know in one particular State 


$30 a week to keep a man in prison. 
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that I was interested in, served on the board in, that it was about that 
cost. In some instances through welfare agencies we spend up to close 
to $200 a month to support that man’s family. That is State money, 
that is the people’s money that is being used for that purpose 

Now, if some of that money could be diverted to teaching qualified 
people to go in and help to solve some of these problems that create 
these characters who do end up in our penal institutions, it isn’t a 
question of the States spending more money, it is simply a question of 
the States spending money wisely and cutting down maintenance at the 
penal institutions and other institutions of detention, whether it be for 
youth or older people. Does that make sense ? 

Mr. Hacen. Yes. It was pointed out earlier this afternoon that 
maintaining 3 youngsters in training school cost about the same as it 
does to maintain 1 staff person in a good agency program, and we are 
very often hard put to it to show precisely how much is achieved 
through each person doing a job, but at the same time I don’t think 
you w ‘ould have to argue very long to show that 1 person could achieve 
a great deal more than keeping 3 kids out of a training school over a 
period of a year. 

If you cannot do any better than that, I think we are on the wrong 
road. 

Senator Purrett. Well, I am so fearful of the public in general 
getting the idea—and I dwell upon it in these hearings because I am 
SH) acutely, aware of the need for doing something about this—T said 
this morning I am heartsick over it. I am because I know of cases 
where boys who might well have developed into the type of men that 
we could all be proud of have not, because we have not had the agencies 
available or the trained personnel available or apparently even the 
attitude existing where these boys might have been saved, so I want 
to see something done about it. But I am so fearful, Mr. Hagen, that 
because these hearings will be given wide publicity, and they will be 
and they should be, ‘because the Federal on ‘rnment has stepped in 
here to try to find a way in which we might lead a little bit, that there 
will be too many people feeling that the Federal Government can 
shoulder this job and do it all, and we cannot. 

There will be too many people who will be willing to believe that 
since we have taken some interest in it and are going to take some 
action legislatively on a program, that we have found the answer 
to juvenile delinquency ; and we have not. 

It must be found at the local level, it must be done there by interested 
people. Sure, they are going to need some money, but they are going 
to need a lot more than money, they are going to need an attitude 
and they are going to need an interest. 

Mr. Hacen. I think one of the important effects of legislation of 
this type would be that it would, even though there would not be a 
great deal of money involved in the grants to the States, it would, 
I am sure, galvanize the States into action into appointing these 
committees. 

I am sure those committees would be appointed very quickly if 
this small amount of money would be forthcoming, and it would, I 
think, be a symbol of the concern of the whole country and generate 
action on the part of the States, which they ultimately would car ry 
forward. 
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Senator Lenman. I don’t want to delay this hearing, 1 know we are 
all busy, but I do want to make one observation. I want to make 
one observation because of the remarks of my distinguished colleague 
from Connecticut. 

He talks about the money that is spent to suppor* our pr soner 
money that is spent, sometimes to A the families of the men 
in our penal institutions, the money that is spent to care for our 
mentally ill. I think there might be some slight justification in his 
remarks if there was the slightest possibility, remotest possibility, 
that anything we can do now is immediately going to change the 
situation with regard to crime and the criminals, including juvenile 
delinquency. é. 

It is going to be a slow process and we might just as well realize 
that. It cannot be done overnight, so you are not going to empty 
your prisons, you are not going to empty your mental hospitals, you 
are not going to immediately empty your other great institutions. 
Prisoners that you have in the prisons of New York, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Nevada, will have to be supported until their terms 
expire or until they are paroled. 

You are not going to be relieved of that expenditure overnight. 
Your mental hospitals are not going to be emptied overnight. 

The incidence of mental illness has increased, is increasing at the 
rate of about 3,000 patients a year. I think you are undoubtedly 
familiar with that, and I speak with some experience because I was 
governor of a large State for 10 years. 

Most people must be cared for. I believe we could do much, much 
more than we are going now in research if we had the money. 

New York State is spending more than one-third of its State 
budget for the care of the mentally ill and spending, if my recollec- 
tion is correct, around $135 or $140 million a year. Nobody is going 
to think that the Federal Government is assuming that responsibility 
because they gave the State of New York $300,000 last year as com- 
pared to $140 million which the State of New York paid out for the 
care of its patients. 

We have bills here, and we have had them here for years which 
would give grants to medical colleges, schools, and research labora- 
tories to continue to expand the work of seeking a cure or at least 
some alleviation to the scourge of mental illness. We are spending 
a few million dollars when we ought to be spending great amounts in 
seeking the cure or the improvement of the condition of our ills. 

From everything that has been said here in these hearings the situ- 
ation in regard to juvenile delinquency is not improving, it is getting 
worse, more serious, and if something is not done and done promptly 
it may get very much more serious in the years that lie ahead. , 

Nobody is going to think that because the Federal Government gives 
a million dollars, or $4 million for this great national fight that we 
are taking over responsibility, sole responsibility. That can be made 
very clear in any legislation, in any statement that is given out, to 
show that it is not exclusively a Federal responsibility but it is a 
national responsibility in which every community must participate. 

A representative of the Youth Council Juvenile Bureau in New 
York City testified that today New York City, through city funds 
and State funds, is expending $3.7 million in its work. What would 
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they get from this bill? They would get encouragement, yes, but all 
the money they would get might by $100,000 or $200,000. 

This business of saying we must not let people think that the Fed- 
eral Government is assuming the full responsibility—of course we 
must not, but nobody would under these bills, and nobody would, as 
» matter of fact, if we appropriated five times the amount that is in 
these bills, and I wish we would. 

Senator Purre.t. Senator, I am glad you feel as I want to feel, 
that the people will not be misled, but you see my experience here on 
vrants-in- paid leads me to believe otherwise. 

Let me cite one particular case because you are on that committee. 
In the first place, as far as mental illness goes, we are not discussing 
the mental illness except as it might apply to juvenile delinquency. 
We have pending before this committee mental-health legislation, and 
I hope we get them out, we have not as yet—it is not because I have 
not urged them, I presented a bill myself for a comprehensive mental 
health program, just as I did last year. We got through the Senate 
1 comprehensive bill for rehabilitation of the physically handicapped: 
but now let me tell you what happens when you talk about Federal 
grants and their misinterpretation. I think this is interesting for 
the record because while we are trying to show the way we want to 
make sure that people don’t think we are going to carry this load all 
the way beeause it just cannot be done. 

We have before this committee, Senator, a bill for aid in the con- 
struction of schools. One of our committee members, one of our 
committee staff members, was approached by a high school—the 
chairman of a high school committee who said early this year, “Now, 
we want to build a high school in this particular State and we have 
the money to do it; we can go ahead and do it, but we are fearful of 
doing it because if we spend our own money we may find later in the 
year ‘that you fellows have passed a law where we could have gotten 
Federal money to build that school and, so we are going to wait before 
we build the school until we find out whether you fellows in Washing- 
ton are going to give us some of that money. 

“We have the money to build it.” 

Now, those are the things that I am fearful of. What we did in 
that particular instance was to encourage that fellow not to build, to 
relieve himself of the responsibility of supplying the money that was 
available, because he was fearful that he would be considered foolish 
not to wait to see how much he could get from the Federal Govern- 
ment in Se form of grants-in-aid. 

Now, I don’t say that is an indictment of this desire to he ‘Ip those 
who cannot help themselves in meeting their obligations, statewide 
or community wide. Nobody in this world is more interested in see- 
ing P eople helped than am I, but I cite that as an example of what 
can happen when you start to talk about grants-in-aid. That was a 
lesson to me and that is my reason for stressing to you now that the 
public not be misled into believi ing that the Federal Government will 
be able to assume and solve this problem. 

We have a responsibility. I think we will discharge it, but the great 
responsibility lies at the community level and the State level, and I 
hope and I believe they, too, will respond. 
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And let me say this in closing, that I don’t think we here in Wash- 

ington are any more cognizant of the needs in this field or other fields, 
or any more desirous or doing right by the people, than are these peo- 
ple back in the States, in the local communities. I don’t think we 
are any better here in Washington than they are in the States. We 
are from the States, and so while we can show the way we certainly 
are not little tin gods down here that know all the answers. 

Chairman Lenman. Well, may I say this in reply to that, and I 
will say this only for the record. Certainly the Senator from Con- 
necticut who sat here for 2 days will recall how strongly I have em- 
phasized that this is a community problem and unless the community 
pitches in and coordinates its efforts and does things in a meaner 
way using every agency, of course we could not make any headway re- 
gardless of how much money Washington might give. But we cer- 
tainly should stimulate it. 

Now, as far as your building of schoolhouses are concerned, I am 
afraid your friend who waited for money to build that schoolhouse 
did not read the bill because the bill that came before us provided that 
there would be no Federal aid in the building of schoolhouses unless 
the school district was unable to sell its bonds at 314 percent or less, 
when, as a matter of fact, every solvent school district would sell 
their bonds as 2.58 or 2.75 percent. 

Senator Purrety. One bill said we will give outright grants, re- 
gardless of need. Every State would get some money under one 
proposed bill that is still before our committee. 

Chairman Lenman. It did not get very far. 

Senator Purretyi. Well, I hope not. 

Chairman Lenman. I was rather intrigued -by one statement of 
the Senator from Connecticut—who by the way I admire very much 
and have a great affection for, but I don’t agree with him on lots of 
these things and I don’t hesitate to express myself. He talks in a 
very, very eloquent way about this comprehensive program that was 
adopted for rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, but do you 
know what that comprehensive program provided in the way of 
trained persons to do this work? 

For the entire Nation, a Nation that has a backlog of 2 million 
physically handicapped, and that number is increasing at the rate 
of 250,000 a year, do you know how much that bill provided in the 
f aes of appropriations to train personnel for the whole Nation? $1 
million. 

Senator Purrety. That was one phase of the bill. 

Chairman Leaman. We all agree that to train personnel is the 
bottleneck in all these rehabilitation programs. 

Senator Purretu. I would say this in regard to that bill because 
I think we ought to clarify it again for the record. 

As a matter of fact, we have coming into the market needing re- 
habilitation an average of 250,000 physically handicapped a year. 
This bill is a progressive bill. Each year it increases the scope of 
its activities and at the end of the first 5 years we will be rehabilitating 
250,000 people a year under the bill. 

Let me close by saying this: The Senator from Connecticut has 
only been here for 214 years, but up until the time we acted on the 
bill last year, there never was any bill presented or passed, anyway, 
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for comprehensive rehabilitation programs. As meager as it was, it 
was more than they ever did before. 

Chairman LenmMan. Well, that does not mean that it helps the poor 
devil who needs rehabilitation who could again become a self-respect- 
in, self-supporting, self-contributing member of society. And as the 
Senator knows, witness after witness, including Mrs. Hobby and 
Under Secretary Nelson Rockefeller and Dr. Scheele testified that 
for every dollar that is spent by the Federal Government for the re- 
habilitating of the physically handicapped, $5 would flow into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Senator Purreix. And that information was known long before the 
Senator from Connecticut came down here and they never did any- 
thing about it, so I would say this: That we are going to be rehabilitat- 
ing under the plan—thank God we passed that bill last year, it be- 
came a law—we will be rehabilitating 250,000 people, the sum total 
of those that need rehabilitation at the end of the fifth year of this 
plan. 

And compare that with the fact that no one—— 

Chairman Lenman. How many were rehabilitated last year ? 

Senator Purrenti. About 60,000. 

We realize that it takes time in order to develop these programs. 
We realize that you just cannot take $100 million or a billion dollars 
and say, “Here it is boys, go to it.” This plan is wisely conceived 
and, I might say, bringing results. And I am glad we have it. 

But we are talking about juvenile delinquency. 

I enjoyed very much your testimony, Mr. Hagen. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed. 

Before I call the next and last witness, and we will have to recess at 
4:30, I want to read for the record a telegram which has just come 
to me. It is addressed to me as chairman of this subcommittee. 

Re your invitation to appear July 7,10 a. m., at hearing on juvenile delinquency 
bills regret unable to attend. Please record us in general favor of Senate 
bill 728. Various sections of other bills would have our support could one of 
us be present. In general, department of social welfare of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America strongly favors more 
effective position. United States Children’s Bureau in Government and in this 
connection heartily endorses Hoover Commission task force report on Federal 
medical services which recommends removal Children’s Bureau from Social 
Security Administration. 

Strongly urge strengthening Federal division of juvenile delinquency in 
Children’s Bureau and establishment of staff to work on national study of and 
control and prevention of juvenile delinquency in cooperation with State and 
local agencies. 

Judge George Edwards of Detroit will testify in behalf Child Welfare Leagne 
tomorrow and executive committee of department of social welfare, National 
Council of Churches. Can endorse his views in general. 

LEoNARD W. Mayo, 
Chairman. 
WiILtiaAM J. VILLAUME, 
Erecutive Director. 

Now, the last witness is Mrs. Ada Barnett Stough. 

Mrs. Stough, we are very glad to have you present. 

Mrs. Sroven. I bring you personal greetings from Mr. George 
Hecht, and he is sorry he could not be here. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. ADA BARNETT STOUGH, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, THE AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Sroven. I have a six-page statement, but in view of the fact 
that you have had a long, hard day, I don’t think I will read it. 1 
would like rather to insert it for the record and then speak on just 
2 or 3 points that I feel our organization would like to have ow 
views put on the record about. 

Chairman Lenman. If that would be agreeable to you, it would be 
very satisfactory to us. 

Mrs. Sroveu. I am amazed to see how our testimony seems to agree 
with practically everything that has been said, even the seeming 
differences of point of view bet ween you and Senator Purtell at times, 
which I don’t think are really fundamental. 

Certainly I think we all agree that this work has to be done on a 
community level and that any Federal-aid bill is not going to solve 
this problem of juvenile delinquency. 

It is too immense, it is too complex, but our feeling is that a bill 
such as S. 728 or S. 894 will provide the simulus that will get the 
States aroused and point the way to them as to how they may begin. 

Now, I believe that in order to do those things, whatever bill emerges 
from this committee ought to have certain broad general principles 
that I would like to discuss. 

One is planning; the second is training; and the third is admin 
istration. 

Senator Lehman, I believe, said this morning, and Senator Purtel! 
lias certainly reiterated—it has been reiterated time and time again 
that we do have the resources on the community level. The problem 
is how are they going to be marshaled, how are they going to be 
coordinated. I believe that is one place that whatever bill comes out 
of this committee has to be pretty rigid about. 

I believe that before a State can qualify for the regular program 
grant, it must come forth with a plan, and that plan must show 
coordination. I think there ought to be a preliminary grant to give 
the States some money to work out the plan, because a lot of them 
will have to wait for their State legislatures to meet before they get 
their money. That money ought not to require matching. 

I believe both bills have such provisions. States can begin immedi- 
ately to work on the plan. That provision must be rigid, that before 
any money goes to a State for program work, that State has got to 
show that the plan it is coming up with has been the result of coordi- 
nated discussion and efforts of all the agencies in the State that are 
concerned with juvenile delinquency. 

That is my first point. 

My second point is that the bill must specify money for training. 

Now, both bills do have money for training, but I believe one bill is 
more specific than the other. The reason T am saying this is that 
some of you know our organization did considerable research on the 
crippled children’s program this past year in relation to the amount 
of money that was needed, and time after time in answer to our 
inquiry that we sent out to the States about how much money they 
were putting into training to care for crippled children, time after 
time—and I could give you those figures if you were interested—-they 
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money got short so we cul 


said we were training people, but then ou 


off the training 

I say that to show that unless there is specific money put aside fon 
training, what is likely to happen in this k nd of program, ts that if 
the money for the ongoing program becomes short, they will say, “We 
will just forget the training.” 

So I think | there must be specific money put in for traming. 

Then I would just like to make 2 or 3 ‘observations on the adminis 
tration. The American Parents C ommittee has for a long, long time 
believed that the Children’s Bureau should be put in a position of more 
prominence in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

In other words, we think it was a mistake that it was brought over 
from the Department of Labor and put way down under the Social 
Security Administration in what is now the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department, and we very much endorse the task force re 
port. 
However, we seriously doubt the advisability of putting that kind 
of administrative step into a juvenile delinquency bill. ‘In other 
words, the Secretary » te have the authority now to elevate the ¢ ot 
dren’s Bureau if it were desirable or if she wanted to do it. We be 
lieve that if and when a comprehensive juvenile delinquency bill passes 
this committee, then perhaps this committee sculd call attention to 
that fact and perhaps in your report indicate that you would like the 
Secretary of the Department to make the Chil lren’s Bureau a major 
constituent in the Department in keeping with its increased respon 
sibilities. 

I think we feel that to tie it up in this kind of legislation perhaps 
would not be the wisest thing to do, although we leave that to your 
discretion, 

Then as to State administration, I have listened attentively here for 
2 days and I am very interested in all the points of view on the kinds 
of administration in the States. I have heard people say it ought 
to be administered in the State by a single agency, and then other 
people say that it ought to be a commission suc has S. 728 points out, 
and I am wondering if it might not be a good thing to a to allow con 
siderable flexibility | toa State. 

In other words, I wonder if in this kind of legislation we might for 
get some of the precedents of the past and follow some new thinking 
about how we are going to accomplish these results. I believe in this 

bill we should allow considerable flexibility to the States on how they 
are going to administer this money. 

In New York, for instance, the money might go to the youth board, 
which is already set up as we have understood. It is a commission. 
In Virginia it might go to the Governor's Commission on Juvenile 
Delinquency, which is already set up and trying to work out a co- 
ordinated plan. 

In Florida it might go to the commission on children and youth. 
In Nevada, as the lady ‘testified, perhaps that would not be feasible. 
Perhaps it ought to go to a single State agency, but we believe that 
the one rigid requirement that is essential is that in order to be eligible 
for the grant, the State must submit a working pli in which has been 
developed through the coordination of various State and local pro- 
grams affecting children. 
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what special projects have been launched, how much training they ex- 
pect to do and so forth; and then whether the work is done through 


a single State agency or through a commission or a committee should 
be left to the State to decide. 

Those are the essential points we believe should be emphasized, and 
I thank you for letting us come before you. 


I have elaborated on the rest of these considerably in my testi- 
mony. 


Chairman Lenman. We will put that in the record, of course, com- 
plete, and we thank you very much for coming down. 
(The complete statement of Mrs. Stough follows :) 


The American Parents Committee is pleased to have this opportunity to urge 
legislation to deal with the problems of juvenile delinquency. We have not had 
sufficient time or staff to study S. 18382 or 8S. 1088 and do not feel qualified to 
speak on them. 

We shall therefore confine our remarks to the two bills providing grants-in-aid 
to the States for control of juvenile delinquency. We believe at the outset we 
must recognize that neither the legislation you are considering nor any other 
one piece of legislation will completely cure this serious, ugly ill from which 
our Nation is suffering. 

The causes of juvenile crime are too complex; its deadly virus seeps out of so 
many other sore spots in our society. However, when epidemics of typhoid or 
malaria or other diseases break out, we do not sit back and refuse to do anything 
for the patients just because we cannot immediately identify and eliminate the 
source of the contagion or infection. 

Likewise, we must not delay the improvement of our services for handling 
and treating the 144 million children who run afoul of the law, while we go 
about trying to prevent the spread of the malady. 

Treatment and prevention must both take place in the cities and towns and 
counties where the children live and play and go to school. The problem is so 
big, however, that most communities are overwhelmed by it. We believe a 
grant-in-aid program set up in S. 728 or 8S. 894 will bring to the communities 
some of the help they need. 

Each State in aecepting a grant will have to scrutinize all the aspects of its 
own juvenile delinquency problem. It will have to appraise its efforts to meet 
the problem from both a statewide point of view and community by community. 

After assessing the needs it will have to submit a plan of what it proposes to 
do and in what order. The State will also have to raise the necessary matching 
funds to carry out its plans. All of this ought to result in the strengthening 
and improving of State and local work now going on. It should also, we would 
hope, stimulate some new and perhaps more effective methods of coping with the 
problem. 

soth bills you have before you are designed to bring about the action I have 
just described. Since they do differ in several details, we believe the most 
constructive approach is to present to your committee the broad general prin- 
ciples we believe should be included in the final legislation and leave the draft- 
ing of the language to the experts on your staff. 

We believe the purpose should be to provide grants to help the States (1) 
to strengthen and improve programs for the control of juvenile delinquency 
(2) for the training of personnel, and (3) for special projects. 

The nature of the problem is such that we believe this threefold purpose needs 
to be spelled out. 

If the grant-in-aid is to be used effectively, we believe each State must be 
required to take a thorough overall look at its own problem, determine its own 
need, and then develop a coordinated plan to meet the need. 

We believe a small preliminary grant which does not require matching money 
should be made available to the States to help them to develop this plan. If the 
planning grant requires a matching, a State could meet with considerable delay 
until its legislature meets and appropriates the matching funds. The State 
would be eligible for the larger operational grant, which wotld require matching, 
only after it had submitted a well-coordinated plan of action. We believe much 
emphasis must be put on the word “coordinated” in this requirement. There 








That plan should specify what programs should get first priority, 
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are many different organizations and agencies in a State which have respon 
sibility for children. If a statewide program is to be sound, it must be made 
by the representatives of welfare, education, mental health, police and probation 
officers, training schools, recreation, and others—all coming together and care 
fully and cooperatively working out the plan they think will be most effective 

We believe the law must specifically say that no State will be eligible for a 
grant unless there is real evidence of such cooperation and coordination in the 
making of the State plan. 

The lack of trained personnel to deal with the various facets of the delinquent 
child is one theme which runs through all the hearings, and volumes of testimony 
published on the problem. For this reason we think legislation should specify 
that a certain amount of the grant must go for the training of personne}. 

Experience with other grant-in-aid programs, which do not specify a certain 
amount for training but include it along with other purposes, shows that a State 
will spend money for training if its budget is large enough to cover that and 
other costs too. 

However, when funds become short, the money goes for the operation of the 
existing program, and the training schedule is restricted or abolished. 

The training of people who know how to deal with the delinquent or potentially 
delinquent child is too important to be left to chance. 

We believe that the duration of the law and the specific amount of the grants 
is a matter for the Congress to determine. For the first 2 years we would like 
to see a one-time appropriation which would not require matching, large enough 
to enable States to develop a plan such as we have described, and another appro 
priation large enough to begin some real training of personnel, perhaps adminis 
tered on the Federal level. 

After State plans have been submitted and approved, Congress would take a 
look at the problem and appropriate whatever is needed to do the job. 

Certainly the appropriation for the entire program once it is established should 
not be less than $5 million and we would think considerably more. 

The allotment formula is identical in each of the two bills and is the kind of 
formula we recommend. 

We believe that the Federal administration of the grant-in-aid program should 
be under the Children’s: Bureau in the Health, Education, and Welfare Depart 
ment. The American Parents Committee has long believed that the Children’s 
Bureau should be made a major constituent of the Department, and we endorse 
heartily the report of the health task force of the Hoover Commission which 
recommended that: 

“The Children’s Bureau be removed from the Social Security Administration 
and placed in an administrative position in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare that will facilitate the major mission of the Bureau. This mission 
is to take cognizance of the needs of the whole child in the broad fields of health, 
education, and welfare, support necessary research in the field, and stimulate 
the utilization of new knowledge by the various agencies of the Federal Govern 
ment within and outside the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
in the States.” 

We seriously doubt the advisability of trying to bring about the elevation of 
the Children’s Bureau through provisions in a juvenile delinquency bill such as 
title 1 of S. 728. 

The Secretary of the Department has the authority to give the Children’s 
Bureau greater status in the Department. 

When a comprehensive juvenile delinquency bill is passed, we believe the 
Children’s Bureau should be given the responsibility for administering it. We 
would ask that the committee when it reports out the bill indicate that it expects 
the Secretary of the Department to make the Children’s Bureau a major con- 
stituent of the Department in keeping with the increased responsibilities. 

We believe the legislation should allow considerable flexibility to the States 
receiving the grant as to how it will be administered within each State. In the 
interests of sound administrative procedures either the governor or some agency 
or legal body designated by him should be held responsible. We believe that if 
the requirements we recommend regarding the submission of a coordinated plan 
are written into the legislation and enforced in the administration, each State 
will administer the money in the way it believes will be more effective. In New 
York, for instance, the Governor might designate the youth board as the agency to 
administer the plan; in Virginia it might be the Governor’s Commission on 
Juvenile Delinquency; in Florida it might be the Florida Commission on Chil- 
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dren and Youth. In other States the governor might designate the State we! 
fare department, the State board of education, or some other recognized State 
agency, to assume the responsibility. The one rigid requirement we believe 
essential is that in order to be eligible for the grant the State must submit a 
working plan which has been developed through the coordination of the vari 
ous State and local programs affecting children. The plan should specify what 
programs will get first priority, what special projects should be launched first, 
and so on. Whether the work is then done through one State agency, through a 
commission, or a committee should be decided by each State in the light of its 
own needs. 


The problem of juvenile delinquency is serious. It is going to take much 
thought and imagination on the part of many people in many different parts 
of our society if it is to be solved. We believe that there is needed for fresh 
thinking about new methods and new ways of treating children who are already 
designated as delinquent and of preventing others from falling into that cate 
gory. More than anything else there is urgent need for grant-in-aid legislation 
such as is proposed to provide more money, more staff, more trained people, 
and Federal stimulation to the States and communities where the real. work will 
have to be done. For this reason we urge this committee to report out a bill 
as promptly as possible. 

Chairman Lenman. There is one question I would like to ask you, 
Mrs. Stough. We have heard a great deal of testimony in the last 
few days which sought to place a great deal of the blame for juvenile 
delinquency on the parents and emphi sized the need, as was expressed 
by one of the witnesses, to diminish parental delinquency. 

Have you any suggestions or comments with regard to that ? 

Mrs. Svoven. Any observations I may give you ‘will be my personal 
observations, and I certainly have no sts tistics to bear it out, but I 
believe through all the hearings of the Hendickson subcommittee and 
the subsequent ones of the Kefauver subcommittee, it was brought out 
that you cannot pick out one single cause of juvenile delinquenc: y. 

The causes are so complex. Certainly parental neglect and the lack 
of knowledge on the part of parents about what to do for children and 
how to bring them up plays a part, and I have been impressed by some 
of the testimony here today which indicates that a generation of de- 
linquents or one generation of would-be delinquents produces another 
generation of delinquents. 

In other words, the present delinquents come from parents who 
themselves have not been reared, have not had the proper oppor- 
tunities, the proper training, to be proper parents. 

I have no complete answer. 

Chairman Leuman. There is no proof. 

Senator Purre.ti. I want to thank you for two things: No, 1, for 
giving us the opportunity of having your testimony een t in the 
record in its complete form, and also for your patience for waiting 
here for2days. I have seen you in the audience. 

This question of juvenile delinquents all coming from people who 
were themselves juvenile delinquents—and I am not an expert in the 
field—but I think it is subject to some question. I think the very 
fact that the numbers have increased tremendously would lead me 
to believe we are breeding additional delinquents from parents who 
are not delinquent, and I think perhaps the fact that we have more 
today than we had 10 years ago—and we know the birth-rate per- 
centage—that perhaps those statistics are open to some question as 
to whether these all came from delinquent parents. 

S. 894, I might point out, I think provides for what you want in 
the way of administration because it says the State designates a 
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“tate agency which shall, either directly or through arrangements 
with other State or local agencies, earry out sue hh purposes 

I think it has a wide latitude. 

Now, it may be that agencies other than a State agen \ might be 
the administrative body, although it might be designated by th 
State agency, who in turn would meet the criteria we have to have 

Mrs. Sroven. I interpret that it hasto bea single State commiussiot 
agency. 

Senator Purret.. Well, it doesn't say so. It says thet those shall 
he consulted, but I think that is a matter that will be a in 
marking the bill up, and the testimony of the others will be helpful 
to us, 

I think you are right, that there should be a latitude there which | 
think probably is in the bill. But the very fact that you might 
question that it is, indicates that it needs some clarification. 

Mrs. Sroveu. It seemed to me that one bill says a commission or a 
committee and one says a State agency. It seems to me there ought 
to be a middle ground. 

Senator Purre... But under S. 894 it says: 

Designates a State agency which shall, either directly or through arrangements 
with other State or local agencies, carry out such purposes 

I think there is latitude there, but I think the very fact, as I said 
before, that it is not clear means that it should be clarified. 

Chairman LeHmMan. Thank you very much, an Mrs. Stough. 
I am sorry Mr. Hecht was prevented from coming, but he was very 
ably represented. 

Mrs. Sroucu. Thank you. 

Chairman Lenuman. And I also want to add to what Senator Purtell 
has said in thanking you for your patience. 

I have the following letter from Rufus King. secretary of the 
American Bar Association, addressed to me: 

Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drak SENATOR LEHMAN: Our chairman, Walter Armstrong, Jr., has asked me 
to testify on the four bills being considered by your juvenile delinquency sub 
committee, 

However, after consulting with the staff, it appears that a brief statement 
would be equally acceptable, in view of the fact that we really cannot take 
any official position with respect to the measures. 

Such a statement is therefore submitted with the request that it be included 
in the hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rerus Kina. Secretary. 

Chairman Leuman. There being no objection, the statement will 
be included. 

(The statement referred to by the chairman is as follows:) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I regret that our section 
did not receive the four bills you are considering in sufficient time to permit 
their submission to the association for any kind of formal action. Neither the 
association, nor this section on its behalf, can either endorse or criticize the 
measures under these circumstances. 

The American Bar Association has been sensitive to the problem of juvenile 
misbehavior, and its projections into the field of outright criminality, for a 
long time. Our section of criminal law has supported a most active committee 
on the subject of juvenile delinquency, under the chairmanship of Judge Luther 
Youngdahl, recently succeeded by Judge Gustav Schramm. 
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At the midyear meeting of the ABA house of delegates, last February, our 
section proposed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the president of the American Bar Association appoint a 
special committee of the association on the subject of juvenile delinquency, for 
the purpose of making appropriate investigations within that field, recommend- 
ing to the association appropriate action, cooperating with other agencies 
active in the field, coordinating the activities of all agencies dealing with the 
legal aspects of juvenile delinquency, and taking such other action as may be 
appropriate in connection with these objectives. 

Action on this resolution is still pending, because the association is consider- 
ing the organization of a new section which would concern itself with all aspects 
of family law and problems relating to youth. 

I hope the foregoing will indicate to your subcommittee that our association 
is eager to cooperate and make such contributions as it can in dealing with 
the delinquency problem. 

In this light, I think it is proper to surmise that the association's reac- 
tions toward the general principles embodied in these four bills would be 
favorable. 

I wish the endorsement could be stronger. At least, I can assure your sub- 
committee that our section of criminal law and the new section of family 
law, if it is established, will be most happy to cooperate with those who are 
interested in these bills and measures like them, and to give detailed considera- 
tion to their various provisions when there is more time to do so. 

Senator Purret.. Before you close I would like to say, so there will 
be no misunderstanding, that while there are expressed differences of 
opinion between the chairman and the Senator from Connecticut, and 
they lend a little spice to the hearings, I hope everybody here realizes 
that there is the deepest admiration and greatest respect between 
the Senator from New York and the Senator from Connecticut. 

Chairman Leuman. The hearing is now in recess until 10 tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a. m., July 8, 1955.) 
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FRIDAY, JULY 8, 1955 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SrecrAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DeLInqueNcy 
OF THE ComMMITTEE OF LaBor AND Pustic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in the old Supreme Court 
room, Capitol Building, at 10:10 a. m., Senator Herbert H. Lehman 
(subcommittee chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Lehman (chairman), McNamara, and Purtell. 

Also present, Stewart E. McClure, staff director; Roy E. James, 
minority staff director; Grover Smith, chief clerk; Frank Cantwell 
and Michael Bernstein, professional staff members. 

Chairman Lenman. The hearing will come to order. 

I am going, so far as practicable, to call on the out-of-town people 
first, because I am not certain that we can get through this morning, 
and I do not want to hold anybody from out of town over the weekend, 
whereas those who live in town of course can testify, if it is necessary, 

early next week. I do hope, however, that we will be able to get 
through the hearings and testimony this morning. 

I am going to ask Mr. Thomas Waxter, director of the Maryland 
State Department of Public Welfare, to be the first witness. Will 
you identify yourself? Iam very glad to have you testify here. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. S. WAXTER, DIRECTOR, MARYLAND 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. Waxrter. My name is Thomas J. S. Waxter, and at the moment 
T am director of the Maryland State Department of Public Welfare. 
I have been in the field of working with children for many years. 

For 6 years I was a judge of the juvenile court of Baltimore, and in 
that capacity, of course, saw a great deal of the child in trouble. 

I would like simply to make 2 observations—because you have had 
so much about delinquency and what I say will probably be redundant 
anyway—about the 2 bills. 

First, I believe that in any program to handle the problem of de- 
linquency or the child in trouble, that the target is not necessarily the 
relatively few children that get into difficulty with the law or that 
become problems in school or to the police or to the social agencies. 

The real problem and the real program should be to have a setting 
in any community such’as Baltimore, or Maryland, or New York, to 
have a setting where children, all children that come along, get the 
opportunity to flower to the utmost extent of their capabilities. 
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There are literally in my own city thousands of adults who have 
come along through childhood who have run counter of the law as 
such, and who have never been identified as delinquents or as behavior 
problems, who have not been able, because of circumstances beyond 
their control, to have the opportunity of getting the satisfaction of 
doing the things they want and fulfilling the things for which they 
were born, whatever their capabilities were. 

So with that as a base in any problem of juvenile delinquency, in 
Maryland we think that the real problem is to undershore all of our 
child-care services. 

We are convinced that the main problem is in the home, and we look 
upon community organizations and the whole impact of a very mate- 
rialistic civilization on growing children and the demands. 

I read in the New York Times the other day of a statement that 
was attributed to Professor Einstein, in which Mr. Einstein said he 
could never understand why, if a lot of men were running in a cer- 
tain direction, what difference it made who crossed the line first. 

Well, that may be an exaggeration of the fact that there are pres- 
sures. There is a community setting that is involved in this with the 
family. 

And then you go on through to the police that probably touch more 
children than any other agency, except the institution of the home 
and the school. 

Then the school can have the opportunity, because they get the 
deviates at the end of a few years; they know the kids that are going 
to be troublesome, and that w vith the police, the courts, and probation, 
and the training schools, and aftercare. 

So that our approach to it is to think in terms of what can we do 
to underscore all of the private agencies and to get into the community, 
into the average citizen, a feeling that there is something definite in 
our civilization that contributes toward delinquency itself. 

In other words, there are aspects of the delinquency side in delin- 
quent children. For that reason, we believe, No. 1, that this evidence 
of leadership that the Federal Government is to take is magnificent. 

We know that if we get the help under this bill in our little State. 
of Maryland which envisioned in either of these two bills, that it will 
be extremely helpful to us first to find out what our problem is in a 
much more definitive way ; and, secondly, to find ways of meeting that 
problem if we can arouse our people. 

We believe, in looking at these two bills, that the administration’s 
bill is infinitely the better bill. I am told, Senator, that that doesn’t 
seem to be your own attitude, that from the remarks that were made 
which I was told about the other day, that you are supposed to favor 
the so-called Kefauver bill, S. 728, rather than S. 894. 

Chairman Lenman. You have been misinformed about that. 

Mr. Waxrer. Well, I probably am. 

Chairman Lenman. I hope that we will be able to have a ill 
which will combine the best features of both bills. 

I do think there are certain things in the Kéfauver bill which have 
great merit, and that is bringing into the picture a great participation 
by voluntary agencies. 

Mr. Waxter. I agree. 
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Chairman Lenman. [think that highly important. 

Mr. Waxter. And they have as much contribution to make as the 
public agencies, 
~ Chairman Leaman. That is one of the reasons | think there are 
ertain features in the Kefauver bill which are superior to the admin 
istration bill. 

Of course, I want to give the voluntary agencies, if possible, an 
official standing, official recognition because, as you have stated, and 
many of the rest of us have stated frequently, this is a community 
problem. 

Mr. Waxter. That's right. 

Chairman Leuman. It is not a problem just for the police and fer 
the courts. 

Mr. Waxtrr. And it isn’t a problem only of delinquency, that is 
the point that Iam making. 

The kids get over into ‘delinquene: v, but there is this vast group of 
children that need all these kinds of services, that need fulfillment 
in their own lines. And this group of delinquents that we are so 
concerned about is only a very small proportion of that total show. 

The two reasons why we would prefer the administration bill, or 
the main reason is this, we believe that it is wrong to separate the 
services that go to the delinquent child from general child-care 
services. We believe that one of the great social inventions of our 
time—A DC—aid to dependent children. 

And I know when ADC grants in our own community have been 
low because of a lack of proper appropriation of funds, that we 
immediately get a reflection in that, in children being brought into 
court for neglect, and we build up children in institutions and in 
foster care and we build up our delinquency load. 

We know, too, that when we talk about the vast problem of these 
additional children that are coming into the courts and being turned 
over, you see the problem of dependenc: vy in terms of orph uns has 
practically disappeared in America, and the volume of children that 
are going into foster care come from neglected homes. 

And we know that many of the things to undercut the training 
schools and to keep children out of the training schools is to develop 
services in foster care and in specialized institutions outside of the 
delinquent institutions. 

So our feeling is it would be a great mistake to take the problem of 
one facet of a child-care problem and set that up as distinct and dif- 
ferent from the other problems that the Children’s Bureau relates 
to the other services within the security agency. 

And we would not like to see the setting up of just a special service 
for delinquent children apart from other child-welfare services. That 
is one thing. 

The other thing, we feel there ought to be a designated agency by 
the legislature or by the Government which would handle the respon- 
sibilities, the State responsibilities under this act, and that with that 
there ought to be a broad advisory committee with full representa- 
tion from the voluntary agencies, rather than have the voluntary 
agencies and the public agencies as a large group to run the program. 

But the one thing I came over here to say that I would like to under- 
score before I go, is the fact that when you talk about a program for 
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juvenile delinquency, you really are talking about underscoring your 
existing services for children all the way across the board. And prob- 
ably as much or more in the public schools as in any other agency for 
an example. 

The public schools of America have two jobs; one, to carry through 
the educational program for the normal child and, the other, to take 
care of the deviates or the kids that don’t fit in. 

And that is where we have fallen down in our public school system 
so badly. They are the kids that cost the money, and they come from 
the other side of the railroad tracks, these kids that need all kinds of 
special services. 

And any juvenile delinquency program would take into account the 
full sweep of child care services, and should be considered along with 
the other services, like ADC. That is the only contribution. 

I imagine you have heard that many times from witnesses. But 
that is the only thing I have come over here to say, because you have 
had people before you who know much more about this subject than 
I ever will. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much. I do want to point out 
that there was no disposition in the Kefauver bill to confine the efforts 
exclusively to juvenile delinquency or to separate various functions 
or services to children. But the bill does, in title I, provide that there 
shall be established in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare an Office for Children and Youth. Such Office shall consist 
of the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of Juvenile Delinquency, and 
such other bureaus as may from time to time be established or trans- 
ferred to such Office by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The title also provides that the Chief of the Children’s Bureau shall 
in addition to his other duties, be head of the Office for Children and 
Youth. Now it seems to me that it broadens the scope of the office. 

Mr. Waxter. Well, it takes it out from under the people who are 
responsible for the broad assistance program of the community. 

An essential part of a child-care program, as essential as any other 
part, is the ADC program, which has hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren in it, and where we badly need casework services. And this 
separates entirely the Children’s Bureau from the services to children 
given under ADC. 

Chairman Leuman. Well, would you think it would be advanta- 
geous if we strengthened the Children’s Bureau. 

Mr. Waxter. Well, that is what I think, Senator. 

Chairman Lenman. And gave wider powers and wider responsi- 
bilities to the Bureau than it has today. 

It seems to me that the Children’s Bureau really could be the cata- 
lyst for all children’s agencies. That would be entirely up to Con- 
gress to decide. And if there were other functions beyond those 
which are described here, they can be transferred to the Children’s 
Bureau by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Waxter. Yes. My point, Senator, is that you are separating 
them from the assistance program. You are lifting them out of the 
security agency and setting them on the same level as the assistance 
agency rather than having the same people responsible for those 
services and responsible for ADC. 
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Chairman Leuman. In other words, you would oppose the re- 
moval of the Children’s Bureau from the Social Security Agency. 

Mr. Waxrer. Yes. I would take it if that were necessary to get 
the help and the leadership that the Federal Government is giving in 
this whole field, because I think we gain immeasurably in either bill. 

As between the two bills, I would hate to see the children’s service 
as such divorced from ADC and the administration of ADC. 

One of the big things we have in the future, in the administration 
of ADC to support dependent children in hundreds of thousands of 
homes throughout America with their mothers, we have simply given 
them a money grant; and the time is coming when we have got to go 
beyond that ‘and give real casework services into the homes of those 
mothers with children, far more than money, things that are just as 
priceless as money. 

And I would like to see the development of that service program 
to these hundreds of thousands of dependent children go hand-in- 
hand with the same people who administer the Children’s Bureau. 

Oh, I would like to see the Children’s Bureau built up until it took 
a real leadership in this field and aided the States to get off the ground 
and to do something about their own problem. 

Chairman Leuman. In the statement you have submitted you say 
if the Children’s Bureau is given the proper resources, it can provide 
the necessary leadership. 

Can you express an opinion as to just how great, in your opinion, 
would be the proper resources? The resources provided for in both 
of these bills are very limited. 

Mr. Waxrter. I know they are. 

Chairman Leuman. Have you any idea how much would be neces- 
sary ? 

Mr. Waxter. No. 

Chairman Lenman. To make it possible for them to exert adequate 
leadership ¢ 

Mr. Waxter. We have seen what the Children’s Bureau has done 
under its own program, which is somewhat similar to this for general 
children’s services, and in our own State the experiments that we have 
tried under the leadership of the Children’s Bureau have gotten us 
well along the road beyond any point which we would have reached 
without. the leadership of the Children’s Bureau in their present 
program. 

And we believe that even under this bill, limited as it is, that we 
could work out with them a program in our own State. You see, 
they get State money because it is matching money in large part, and 
we would really build up services in our own State of Maryland that 
would be beyond anything we now have. 

Chairman Leuman, Thank you very much indeed. I appreciate 
your coming. Your statement will be incorporated in the record. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Waxter follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. S. WAXxTER, DirEcTOR, MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
Pusiic WELFARE 


My name is Thomas J. Waxter. My position is Director of the Maryland 
States Department of Public Welfare which is the department of State govern- 
ment charged with responsibility for administering the various assistance and 
service programs which have been established under Federal, State, and local 
government. 
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The Maryland State Department of Public Welfare is vitally concerned with 
the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency and is moving ahead with 
a program geared to attacking this problem. I am, therefore, pleased to appear 
before your committee to testify in connection with bills S. 728 and 8S. 804. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 


The Maryland State Department of Public Welfare is the central coordinating 
and directing agency for welfare activities in the State including aid to dependent 
children, child-welfare services and any other welfare services financed in whole 
or in part by the State or Federal Government. As of January 1 the State estab- 
lished a bureau of child welfare which has responsibility for insuring proper 
standards of care for all children in need thereof and for giving leadership in the 
area of prevention and treatment of delinquency. Within the child-welfare pro- 
gram the Department has supervisory responsibility for the four State training 
schools and a newly established forestry camp in the western part if the State. 
Through the licensing division in the child welfare bureau the department works 
with private children’s agencies and institutions toward more effective services 
and coordinates in many ways the public and private programs. Plans are being 
made for the recreation of a statewide council to make possible a unified approach 
to the problem of juvenile delinquency by the many agencies and individuals 
having responsibility in this field. This statewide committee will work with 
local coordinating and advisory councils. 

We in Maryland feel that juvenile delinquency is a pressing problem for us as 
well as for the country as a whole. In our State many things are being done by 
a great many people and agencies which we feel will bring positive results. We 
know we are making progress, but at the same time there are aspects of our 
situation which concern us. For example, there has been for the fiscal year 
1954-55 an increase in the admission of committed boys to State training schools. 
We are experiencing also, as are other States, the upsurge in the teen-age group 
resulting from the large crop of war babies. Because of this upsurge we know 
that even if the delinquency rate remains the same, many more children will 
be getting into trouble. 

Maryland, as I have said, is expanding its efforts both in prevention and treat- 
ment and would like particularly to find ways to prevent boys and girls from 
reaching courts and training schools. It is sound that the Federal Government 
assist the States in dealing with this pressing problem. Juvenile delinquency 
is a national problem, and any State which neglects its children creates problems 
for itself and the rest of the country as well. We feel that the primary responsi- 
bility for providing services for prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency 
rests with the States and local communities. However, juvenile delinquency is 
a complex and immense problem and we fee! that Federal leadership is necessary 
and imperative. The problem is an emergent one and leadership and funds need 
to be provided now by the Federal Government to stimulate and assist State agen- 
cies toward more constructive action. ; 

We favor the objective included in both of these bills of strengthening the 
Federal Government's ability to provide this leadership to the States in develop- 
ing a better coordinated and more effective attack on the problem. In general 
it seems to us that S. 894 would more successfully obtain this objective. Both 
bills, however, have features in them which we feel would make an important 
contribution to the well-being of the Nation’s children. 
PLANNING AND COORDINATION 
It seems to us that one of the first steps in dealing with juvenile delinquency 
is to determine the extent and character of the problem and what resources there 
are to deal with it. We feel that in this period each State should be evaluating 
its situation and planning an all-out attack. For this reason any Federal legisla- 
tion should include provisions which would stimulate this process. It seems to 
us that S. 894 provides more specifically for this kind of action. 


THE 





RESPONSIBLE OPERATING AGENCY 


It is in the matter of the State body responsible for administration that we 
see another difference between the two bills. S. 728 provides for a supervisory 
State body composed of representatives of the many different professions and 
agencies involved in the control and treatment of juvenile delinquency. S, 894 
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sets up a designated State agency or agencies to carry out the purposes of the 
act directly or through other State or local agencies and an advisory committee 
made up of representatives of State agencies and other agencies having to do 
with the welfare of children. In our opinion the supervisory organization set up 
in S. 894 is more feasible. Juvenile delinquency is a complex problem which 
calls for the coordinated efforts of a wide range of organizations and agencies 
at all levels. It is a problem which concerns schools, churches, police, welfare 
agencies (public and voluntary), and many other groups. Actually it is a 
responsibility which must be of concern to every individual citizen. We feel, 
however, that administrative responsibility for Federal funds should be placed 
in an operating agency which works with all the various groups mentioned above 
As stated previously the Maryland State Department of Public Welfare has 
supervisory responsibility for much of the child-welfare program and is working 
already with other agencies. Creating another supervisory body with broad 
administrative rather than advisory powers would complicate the picture. This 
is probably true in many of the other States. 


TRAINING 


Services which are to deal effectively with the deep complexities of human 
problems must be given with skill and understanding by persons who have 
a professional level of training and experience. One handicap faced by Mary- 
land and other States is a lack of such personnel. In our opinion any Federal 
legislation must make provision for obtaining and training the staff necessary 
to do the job. We strongly advocate that funds for the training of the various 
types of necessary personnel be provided for in Federal legislation. Because of 
the urgency of this need, we recommend that funds be made available on a 
nonmatching basis. 

ADMINISTRATION 


I have long advocated that the Children’s Bureau assume more responsible 
leadership in this field of juvenile delinquency. I would like to speak out now 
in favor of giving them more adequate funds and personnel to do this job. I do 
not believe, however, that extensive reorganization is necessary to accomplish 
this goal. It seems to me that the Children’s Bureau, if given the proper 
resources, can provide this necessary leadership from its present position in the 
administrative structure of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and that any effort to change this structure in this legislation unnecessarily 
complicates the picture. 


SPECIAI, PROJECTS 


Much has been learned about the nature of juvenile delinquency and how to 
prevent and treat it,.but there is also much more that we need to know. We 
need more scientific information about the social, psychological, and physical 
aspects of delinquency and the ways of applying this knowledge. We need to 
know more about the ways in which to organize and administer programs for 
making our services more effective in the communities throughout the country. 
For this reason it is of particular importance to experiment and try new ways 
of doing things. Any Federal legislation should make possible special projects 
carried out at a Federal and State level to help discover new methods of 
approach and to test the old. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I would like to thank you for the privilege of appearing before 
your subcommittee and to express again my belief and that of the Maryland 
State Department of Public Welfare that Federal leadership in the field of 
juvenile delinquency is both necessary and timely. 

I wish to assure you, also, that the Maryland State Department of Public 
Welfare is ready and willing to cooperate fully with the Federal Government 
in strengthening those services directed toward the prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. 


Chairman LeumMan. The next witness will be Mr. Schiff. 
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STATEMENT OF PHILIP SCHIFF, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE BOARD 


Mr. Scuirr. Good morning, Senator. Mr. Chairman, my name is 
Philip Schiff, and I am the Washington representative of the Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board. I have a statement which I would 
like to read, and then perhaps interpolate and make some comments, 
Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

Chairman LeHman. I am very glad to welcome you here. 

Mr. Scuirr. Thank you very much, sir. 

The National Jewish Welfare Board, the parent body of 350 af- 
filiated young men’s and young women’s associations and Jewish 
community centers throughout the United States whose member- 
ship totals more than 500,000, is grateful for the opportunity to 
appear before your committee to discuss this vital problem which is 
of tremendous concern to the youth of our Nation and to the country 
at large. Our concern for young people and their problems dates back 
to the time, a hundred years ago, when the center movement was 
founded in Baltimore, in 1854. 

As the agency of the Jewish community in this country officially 
recognized by the Government to deal with religious, morale and 
welfare problems of Jewish personnel in the Armed Forces, we ap- 
preciate the values inherent in good citizenship and therefore have 
devoted our total efforts and resources over the years toward helping 
in the attainment of a sound, constructive, well-informed youth who 
would be a credit to the Nation as well as to themselves in the fur- 
therance of our democratic way of life. 

I’m certain you will agree with me that it is very difficult to discuss 
adequately a problem of this magnitude in the brief period allotted 
to me. The best one can do under the circumstances is to highlight 
those areas which point up the major aspects of the problem and to 
suggest some remedial measures. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is unquestionably one of the 
toughest and most provoking confronting the Nation today. No 
matter where one turns—be it on the local, State, or National level— 
one finds the citizenry aroused, and demanding immediate action from 
our public authorities, One can’t possibly keep up with the number 
and extent of the various surveys being made through national and 
State public agencies. 

The private agencies have been studying this problem at consid- 
erable length, using their limited resources toward a possible solu- 
tion of this problem which must eventually come through leadership 
of Federal and State governments in cooperation with those forces in 
the community concerned with this great social evil. 

As we study the debilitating effects of juvenile delinquency on our 
youth, it is important to bear in mind some of the facts which the 
FBI and the excellent findings of the Hendrickson and Kefauver 
committees have provided for us. The general categories might be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) The FBI in its Uniform Crime Reports for 1954 states that 
the estimated major crimes were up 5 percent—a new high of 2,267,000 
estimated major crimes in 1954. This is the seventh straight year of 
increase; since 1950 crime was increased by 26.7 percent or almost 
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+ times as fast as population growth and that the net property loss was 
almost $200 million for that year. 

The report further indicates that city crime was up 4 percent in 
1954 or 44.2 percent above the pre-World War II average. Rural 
crimes increased by 8.3 percent. On the matter of arrests, the report 
presents the startling figures that— 
persons under 18 represented 57.6 percent of all persons arrested for auto theft, 
19.0 percent of all arrested for burglary, and 43.6 percent of those arrested for 
larceny in 1954. 

This excellent compilation by the FBI cites the following factors 
which determine the amount of crime prevalent in a community; city 
population, its composition as to age, sex, race; the economic status 
and activities of the population; the geographical climate; the avail- 
ability of educational, recreational and religious facilities; the re- 
lationship of size of the police force employ ed in the general popu- 
lation; standards which are set in making appointments to the police 
force; the prevalent policies of prosecuting officials and the courts; 
the role of the public toward law enforcement problems and the de- 
gree of efficiency existent in local law enforcement agencies. 

With such background information, it is possible to measure against 
these standards the glaring gaps which exist in our crime breeding 
culture. Thus we note that arrests of juveniles under 18 increased 2.3 
percent while arrests of adults decreased 1.9 percent in 1954. 

This increase was mainly visible in cities of over 25,000 population. 
In the smaller cities total arrests decreased by 5.2 percent. These 
percentages relate to the number of total arrests of 1,688,000 in 1954 
in 1,389 Cities over 2,500 population or about 43 percent of the city 
population in the United States. 

In these 1,389 cities, persons under 17 arrested represent 10 percent 
of the total number of arrests. It is significant, also, that 11 percent of 
the 1,688,000 persons arrested in 1954 were “female arrests.” Finally, 
the report states that 71.4 percent of these total arrests were members 
of the white race and 26 percent were of the Negro race. 

Here, then, are the facts and the background against which we can 
set forth some of the findings which were ‘unfolded by the Hendrickson 
and Kefauver committees: 

(2) The Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency estimates that— 
since 1948 the stream of children going through the Nation's juvenile courts 
grew from 300,000 in 1948 to 435,000 in 1953 * * * that if these rates continue 
the number of boys and girls going through the juvenile courts annually may 
well total 785,000. 

Among its significant findings was the one indicating the relation- 
ship and need for appropriate work opportunities for boys and girls 
14 years of age and over; the need for suitable work experience under 
proper supervision for the school age child who desires it; the ex- 
pansion of guidance services and curriculum; the need to amend 
the W agner-Peyser Act to authorize extension of United States em- 
ployment facilities for young workers; counseling and placement of 
high school graduates and drop outs (: 1mong the boys ages 16-17 who 
constitute the “dropout” group, 30 percent are reported as not work- 
ing) : the need to provide funds to enable the States to develop vari- 
ous services in these areas and the recommendation that the President 
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direct coordination along these lines by the several Federal agencies 
who have jurisdiction in these areas. 

Thus, we can see briefly and at a glance the staggering job which 
confronts the Nation and to which S. 894 and S. 728 directed and 
which deserve careful consideration by the Congress and the por 

Many years ago when I was actively engaged in the field of social 
welfare on the lower East Side of New York City, I recall how most 
of us blamed the juvenile delinquency problem upon the social and 
economic conditions which were prevalent in low-income, depressed 
areas. I still believe that such conditions are a major cause of juve- 
nile delinquency. I know from 30 years of experience how much 
poor housing influences the lives of young people. 

And I might say at this point that [ certainly hope that what 
the United States Senate has done in terms of a housing bill which 
it passed, that somewhere in the future there would be an oppor- 
tunity for the House of Representatives, through the Rules Com- 
mittee, to report out a bill so badly needed, a housing bill I referred, 
so that we might move forward in the direction of at least covering 
other major areas by which we can attack the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

I know of the travail of our low-income groups who have to get 
along on less than a $1 minimum wage and the consequent effects on 
the juvenile delinquency rates. 

I might say here that I was pleased to read in the Times this 
morning that there has been reported out a bill, the $1 minimum 
wage bill, as has the Senate, and I hope that we can get quick action 
on that bill so that we might get a conference between the two 
Houses if there were any differences, and report out a bill to the 
Nation that will have some real meaning. 

I am greatly concerned with the serious lack of school facilities 
and the terribly overcrowded conditions of our public schoolrooms 
and their undeniable effect upon the Seater problem. 

On that score, Mr. Chairman, I would certainly hope that the kind 
of leadership we are getting through the committee, of which you 
are a member, in terms of the school construction bill, that some- 
thing will soon be done to report out a school construction bill along 
the lines of testimony which was developed here sometime ago. 

I would hope, too, that Congressman Barden’s committee over 
on the House side, Labor and Education, would certainly make every 
effort to get a bill out on school construction, because to me, as Adlai 
Stevenson pointed out in Chicago yesterday, it is terribly important 
that something be done, and done right away, in terms of the school- 
construction problem. 

One can write reams upon reams on each of these and other social 
problems as they relate to juvenile delinquency. Procrastination and 
inaction on these problems seriously affect the well-being of the youth 
of the Nation and aggravate the problem even further because it 
reveals an utter lack of imperative realism. 

But what about the new delinquency which has arisen in our 
suburban areas and among our middle and upper income groups? 
The FBI een and the findings of the Hendrickson and Kefauver 
committees have made it a special point to call our attention to this 
rapidly rising serious problem. Here we are not dealing with the 
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problems of depressed areas and the concomitant waves of migra 
tion and immigration where one depressed group replaced another 
1 the hot spots of our juvenile delinquency areas. 

1 believe it is fair to Say that the new delinquen¢ \ problem is due 
to a large extent to the emotional insecurity experienced by our 
vouth. Like the sword of Damocles, there hangs over their heads 
an insecurity as to whether they should enlist or wait to be drafted 
into the Armed Forces. 

Their future careers are surrounded by uncertainty as to whether 
they should go on to college or seek employment until drafted. They 
have need to be financially secure so that they may find themselves 
part of a young society anxious to fulfill their social obligations on 
a comparative level with their parents—and yet without the neces 
sary financial substance and iiasaerithal to carry out these obh 
gations. oe a | 

They are vitally concerned with sex and all of its implications. 
In brief, they are ready for adventure but confused. They are going 
through a period of hidden tensions and repression. Thus, we see 
the beginnings of our new delinquency problem. 

The solution to this vast problem does not lie in any one direction. 
It is a mistake to single out the parents as the main source of our 
troubles in dealing with juvenile delinquency. For the most part our 
parents are doing a pretty good job in bringing up their children. 
No less an expert than Albert Deutsch has said that we are barking 
up the wrong tree when we censure the parents for society's failure 
to deal with this problem. True, parents can continue to play a con- 
structive and vital role, but we must not place the burden entirely on 
their shoulders. 

As to those who look to the schools for a solution to this growing 
problem, let them remember how we have failed to provide the neces 
sary school facilities, the necessary teachers—there is a national short- 
age of some 250,000 schoolteachers today—and the lack of decent 
salaries required to bring the highest type of professional into the 
teaching field. 

As to those who place the blame on the churches and synagogues for 
failure to play a major role in solving the problem, let them remember 
that the staggering burden placed upon the shoulders of the religious 
community to help solve the social problems of the Nation and of the 
world is of such great magnitude that they cannot by themselves 
assume the full responsibility in this area of social problems. 

The ultimate and undeniable fact remains that if we are to lick 
this problem we must do it by a combined attack from the home, the 
church, the school, industry, farm groups, our great labor unions, 
and social-work agencies. We must enlist the great powers of the 
mass media to promote the programs which evolve out of such a com- 
bined attack. 

To be specific, I would recommend, in the treatment and prevention 
of juvenile delinquency, the following: 

(1) There must be a recognition of the fact that the primary 
responsibility toward a solution of this problem lies with the local- 
ities and the States. They must, with the financial assistance of a 
Federal grant-in-aid program make the necessary provisions through 
their several agencies charged with the responsibility for the health, 
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welfare, education, and recreation needs of their citizens to insure the 
»roper facilities and necessary programs to cope with this problem. 
They should be of the kind that will meet the social and emotional 
needs as revealed in the many studies which have already been made 
by competent public and private authorities. They include an exten- 
sion of decent housing ba and recreational facilities, particularly 
in those areas where the statistics indicate a rapid rise in the juvenile 
delinquency rates (ample evidence of such areas is provided in the 
FBI report, Uniform Crime Reports for 1954). 

Any such efforts developed by the several States would fail unless 
they achieved the total cooperation of such groups as PTA’s local 
chambers of commerce, unions, social agencies, law-enforcement offi- 
cials, and religious institutions. 

(2) We must expect the Federal Government to share the leadership 
role in an attack on this problem by assuming the financial responsi- 
bility for the provision of such programs which are designed to 
strengthen inl and State programs. Such grants can and should 
be made through the Children’s Bureau which has already accom- 
plished a great deal in this field and is universally recognized as the 
agency through which these grants should be made. 

It would devolve upon the Children’s Bureau to coordinate all 
national efforts by aattie and private agencies toward the accom- 
plishment of the following objectives: 

(a) It would provide technical aid to States and local communities. 

(6) It would help in devising programs for training of personnel 
which would deal with prevention and rehabilitation; it would use 
existing formulas of their grants-in-aid program to make certain that 
proper and adequate funds would go to those areas which are most 
in need in the attack upon this problem. 

1 would urge that in order to provide the most effective planning 
by the Children’s Bureau in this direction, that Federal funds be 
made available on a long-range basis of at least a 5-year appropriation. 

Furthermore, congressional action is essential to authorize and 
appropriate the necessary funds to aid the States and localities in 
promoting decent housing, welfare, health, education, and recreational 
facilities which will make it possible to rear our children under con- 
ditions which will give them a fighting chance to avoid the pitfalls 
of juvenile delinquency. 

I like to think of such planning by the Federal Government as one 
which would combine the Salk vaccine solution to the polio problem 
and the Marshall plan solution to economic problems. One calls 
for the enlistment of the best brains in the country to provide a con- 
tinued scientific approach to the problems and the other to an assur- 
ance that the results of such studies will be provided for over a long 
period of time. 

Furthermore, the Salk approach would combine an effective Fed- 
eral-State approach to the problem and with the help of our religious, 
social, welfare, and other private agencies would guarantee active 
citizen participation. It would provide us with national direction 
under the leadership of the most competent authorities in the public 
and private agencies. Its studies would be made on a completely 
nonpartisan basis with funds guaranteed by the Federal Government. 

It would thus receive the necessary national leadership, regard- 
less of race, creed, or color. It would look upon the ies of ju- 
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venile delinquency as one which does not respect geographical bound- 
aries or the wealth of the several States but would, in fact, affirmatively 
assess the needs of all of our people in all of our States. 

Most important, it would provide a focal point which would enable 
the youth of our Nation to take advantage of these tremendous re 
sources toward the end that this problem would be isolated and the 
necessary immunization would be accomplished through the combined 
efforts of the total American community. 

Finally, while it may be farfetched to talk of world peace as one 
of the main solutions to this problem, the fact remains that removal 
of world tensions will help, in the final analysis, relieve individual and 
home tensions. Our young people will breathe more freely and will 
more easily rid themselves of their hidden frustrations. 

Their future will look brighter and more securely founded. They 
will be able to plan with more certainty their careers, their future 
families, and homes. It therefore behooves us, under the guiding 
influence of our great spiritual forces to help Plan for a world secure 
from the threats and holocaust of war. 

To this end it is well to remember that a continued positive ap- 
proach in our foreign policy of cooperation with other nations is 
most important to our growing youth who will some day be taking 
over the active leader ship of the N vation. 

I believe we are on the right track when we look to S. 894 and S. 

728 as beacon lights toward a bright future for our youth. We hope 
that the wisdom which resides in this committee will lead to a coales 
cing of effort and understanding which will gain the support of the 
Congress and the people. 

In conclusion, let us bear in mind that while juvenile delinquency 
seriously affects 10 percent of the youth of the Nation, that the vast 
majority of our young people are continuing to make their way in 
the world under relatively sound and healthy conditions. In this 

respect, youth serving agencies of the Nation are playing a remarkable 
role in keeping well people well. 

They are anxious to continue providing their services to the Nation 
and to correlate them with any future program which may be adopted 
by the Federal and State Governments for the es vention and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency. To this end the National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board pledges its support. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed. Do you want 
to comment at all with regard to the prov isions of these 2 bills? 

Mr. Scutrr. Not very much, Mr. Chairman, exe ept to point out 
I think there are so many good binge in both bills that I would hope 
that the committee would undertake to take the best features out of 
both and bring them into focus in terms of a single bill. 

I understand the Wiley bill is the administration bill. I under- 
stand the Kefauver bill is one which has been developed by him after 
a very long study, and I think both those bills have a great deal of 
merit to them because they do provide for the participation by the 
private agencies, they do provide for grants-in-aid, they do provide 
for the Children’s Bureau taking its proper role, and so on. 

Chairman Lena. As I interpret your statement, it is your feeling 
that this is largely a community problem. 

Mr. Scuirr. Definitely so. 
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Chairman Lenman. No one agency, religious, civic, or otherwise 
can do the job. 

Mr. Scuirr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman LEnman. It is fundamentally a community or area prob- 
lem in which all resources in the community must be recruited. Am 
I correct in that ? 

Mr. Scuirr. Yes; you are correct in that, sir. 

I also feel that we can’t separate that particular part of the prob- 
lem from the Federal responsibility to provide an overall blanket in 
terms of the kinds of legislation that really affect the daily lives 
of these people that we are talking about, and therefore I stress items 
like housing and school facilities and minimum wage, which can only, 
in my opinion, be done in terms of a leadership role which the Federal 
Government takes. 

Chairman Lenman. I am in accord with that. In substantially all 
communities there is a real desire to cooperate. 

That effort, however, has been handicapped by the fact that there 
was no one agency that could coordinate the effects to bring these 
various groups together, aline them for the purpose of carrying out 
a single purpose. You feel that that aaueahed effort should be 
carried out under the Children’s Bureau ? 

Mr. Scuirr. I very definitely feel that. 

Chairman Lenman. The coordinating effort should be supervised 
by the Children’s Bureau. The actual effort has to be made, of course, 
on a much lower level, either State, municipal, or community level. 

Mr. Scuirr. Yes. 

Chairman LeHman. But you do feel that the Children’s Bureau 
should be given the responsibility to act as the coordinating force 
in stimulatfng the effort on the lower level. Am I correct? 

Mr. Scuirr. Yes; I wholeheartedly concur in that point of view. 

Chairman Leuman. Let me ask you this. Do you agree with the 
sentiments that have been expressed here very frequently during the 
course of these hearings by the chairman and by others, that in all 
of these rehabilitation programs, the bottleneck 1s in having trained 

»ersonnel to do the stimulating, coordinating, encouraging, and to 
ons the programs on a sound basis. 

Mr. Scnirr. Well that, Mr. Chairman, I think is a cardinal point 
in terms of this kind of program, because as I understand it there 
are many, many counties over the country that don’t have probation 
officers to begin with. 

Those that we have are not particularly well qualified in many 
areas, and the training program, the need for personnel and recruit- 
ment, based upon the kind of services that the Children’s Bureau can 
render in terms of an aid program to the States, to me is most im- 
portant in terms of this program. 

Chairman Lenman. In S. 894, which is the administration bill, 
there is no specific provision to provide grants for training of per- 
sonnel. That is not prohibited under the bill at all. 

Mr. Scuirr. Yes. 

Chairman Lenman. But there is no direct provision made. In the 
Kefauver bill under title IV there is a provision which would make 
available $1 million for the purpose of training personnel, scholar- 
ships, fellowships, traineeships. 
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What do you think of that?) Do you think that amount Is adequate 
or even remotely adequate ? 

Mr. Scuirr. I don’t know what the amount should be, but I would 
say at this point it would be quite inadequate in terms of the required 
needed technical personnel for this kind of program. 

For example, Eineenl in my own profession we have had figures given 
to us by the council on social aah education, and | think I am cor- 
rect, Mr. Chairman, in stating these figures even though they are from 
memory. 

We have a shortage in this country today of 150,000 social workers 
necessary to fulfill the jobs and the responsibilities that devolve upon 
our profession. 

If that is any indication at all as to what at least one segment of the 
population is up against, I would certainly think that in the area of 
juvenile delinquency we run into the same kind of difficulty, unless 
we make adequate provisions for the proper training and supervision 
of the personnel who will do the job. 

For example, I think the kind of thing I picked up in the New York 
Times yesterday disturbs me no end. The headline reads: 


Three Teen-Agers Get 65 Years to Life. 


And the judge who sat in on this case makes this statement. It says 


In passing one of the severest sentences of his long career as a criminal jurist, 
County Judge James M. Barrett said of the three— 


and I quote the Times: 


I find no difference in these defendants. They are equally guilty. They are 
parasites on the public wheel, and they will never be any good. 

Well, I don’t subscribe to this kind of thing at all. I think if we 
get into this problem and provide the kind of personnel, the kind of 
training required, the kind of police courts, the kind of law-enforce- 
ment agencies, I don’t think we would ever come to a point where we 
would have judges make statements like these from the bench. I think 
it is unfortunate, and I am sorry to see it. 

Chairman Leuman. Thank you very much indeed. Your testimony 
has been very helpful. 

In line with the statement which I made at the beginning of this 
hearing, I am going to call, as far as I can, on our out-of-town people 
so that they will not be required to remain here, in the event it is not 
possible to complete the hearings this morning. So I am going to call 
on Mrs. Mildred Jeffrey, who I understand is from Detroit. 

Do you have a prepared statement ¢ 

Mrs. Jerrrey. Yes. 

Chairman Leaman. Do you have copies? 

Mrs. Jerrrey. Yes. 

Chairman Lenman. I am glad to meet you. 


STATEMENT OF MILDRED JEFFREY, COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
REPRESENTATIVE, INTERNATIONAL UNION, UAW-CIO 


Mrs. Jerrrey. Thank you. 

My name is Mrs. Mildred Jeffrey, and I am the community rela- 
tions representative of the international union, UAW-CIO, and I 
am also the mother of 2 children, 1 of whom is a teen-ager. 
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At the direction of the international union I appear in support of 
the philosophy expressed in S. 728 and S. 894. 

The United Automobile Workers Union has a profound and abid- 
ing interest in the welfare of the children and youth of our Nation. 
Much of the motivation of the men and women who built our union, 
much of the emotional drive which drew workers to union membership 
and carried them through periods of struggle and hardship was the 
deep-seated desire to make a better world for their children, a better 
home, improved medical care, better education, greater opportuni- 
ties to use their talents and abilities, and the right | to be treated with 
respect on the job and in their communities. 

President Walter P. Reuther said it this way in his report to the 
delegates at the 1953 convention of the UAW-CIO in Atlantic City. 

Our mission jn life is to advi-nce the well-being of milLions of kids, tu make it 
possible for them to grow rich in: terms of the good things of life. 

The UAW-CIO does noi take this responsibility lightly. 

We have, through collective bargaining vastly increased the secu- 
rity of the family through improv ed standards of livi ing, a start on the 
guaranteed annual wage, expanded hospital and medical care, pension 
programs, and disability insurance. These and other programs that 
strengthen the economic security of the home have greatly alleviated 
family and individual tensions and uncertainties. The threats of ill- 
ness of the breadwinner, job disabilities, dependent parents and un- 
employment have been lessened. Family life is happier; the home 
environment has been improved. So has community life. 

3ut we have not stopped at the bargaining table. 

Through our children’s summer-camp program, through classes and 
recreational activities for the children of our members, through our 
participation in hundreds of public and voluntary programs con- 
cerned with the welfare of children, through our support of legislation 
to strengthen the care of children in and out of their homes, ‘through 
our activities in behalf of increased tax funds for schools and bond 
issues for modern detention homes and mental hospitals, and through 
a host of other activities in cities and towns throughout the country, 
the UAW-CIO and its members have taken their places in the com- 
munity with lay and professional organizations dedicated to meeting 
the problem of children today, and not the day after tomorrow. 

In the community services program of our union hundreds of union 
counselors are trained each year to help their fellow workers and their 
families in meeting out-of-plant problems. These union counselors 
are a real community resource, for they make known and encourage 
our members to make use of public and voluntary agency services. In 
many instances, unless there was this kind of friendly trusted contact, 
the family in trouble would be reluctant to turn to professional help. 
Through this program we have seen that guidance, for example, in 
he indling a child care problem or in bolstering family life creates a 
greater feeling of belonging in the larger community and augments 
positive social attitudes. 

In addition the experience of our community service committees has 
given us firsthand experience in the practical problems of child care, 
juvenile delinquency, and has dramatically pointed out inadequacies in 
services now available in many communities. 
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In the area of prevention of juvenile delinquency, the UAW-CIO 
has long aneaee many legislative measures that would make life 
safer and more abundant. for all children. 

As you know, we have worked vigorously for legislation to attain 
and keep a full employment economy at high and rising standards of 
living: Decent housing, increased minimum wages, more stringent 
child-labor laws, FEPC and civil rights legislation, and better old- 
age and survivors’ insurance—to name a few. 

~ We believe in these and allied measures not merely bec anne they may 
mean a better house, or a couple of nickels more an hour, but because 
we believe these programs nourish and strengthen the faith of people 
in democracy. 

We have worked, and will continue to work, to bring equity and jus- 
tice to minority groups, to remove fear, guilt, and suspicions from our 
national life. 

And I should like to say that we support much of what the previous 
witness has said, Mr. Schiff, on the effect of war, the social impact of 
living in this kind of world situation. 

We believe we have a moral responsibility to do our part in helping 
create a social atmosphere in which children can grow up as healthy, 
well adjusted human beings, with a sense of their own dignity, of their 
social competence, and with positive attitudes toward their responsi- 
bilities as citizens. 

The policy of the international union in relation to children in 
trouble with the law was most recently stated at the UAW-CIO con- 
vention, March 27—April 1, 1955, when, after considerable discussion 


the 3,000 delegates, representing more than 1,300,000 members, adopted 
a resolution committing our union to support of the philosophy ex- 
pressed in the Kefauver and Wiley bills before this committee. “This 
resolution said, in part: 


Children born into a world of grownups who treat so lightly the moral values 
that bind human beings together in a free society may be expected to transgress 
many of the established rules of conduct. Children acquire the pattern of their 
time. Children born into a delinquent world can easily become delinquent chil- 
dren. Too many do. 

We are a long way from curing the sickness of our society that helps so many 
children to find their way into court. 

We are a long way from knowing all we need to know to handle the outbreaks 
of the common infection among our juveniles. 

But we do have trained and dedicated people who know more about the pre- 
vention and treatment of this contagion than our States and communities are 
applying. Many of these areas lack access to expert knowledge ; they lack 
standards against which to measure present performance; there is a shortage 
of trained personnel ; facilities are antiquated and inadequ: ite: different agencies 
dealing with the problem often work at cross purposes. These are operating de- 
ficiencies that we can do something about. 

Your committee has already received much expert information and 
opinion as to the tragic inadequacies there are in the detention, treat- 
ment, and correction “of youthful offenders in our country. I will not 
add to this record. 

We do want to stress the importance of a broadened concept of 
partnership between the professional worker and the lay citizen, 
whether he be a PTA father, a CIO member, a church worker, or 
a volunteer from a civic or fraternal organization, in all efforts to 
resolve our juvenile delinquency problem. 
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We are certain there is a will in America for a concerted attack on 
this problem. 

We are confident that there is already a great body of expert 
knowledge that should be put to work in behalf of boys and girls 
at odds with society. 

We are confident that the people of America want, will welcome, 
and will respond to the constructive leadership offered in these bills. 

We believe the Federal Government has a moral responsibility to 
give this leadership (1) through strengthening the work which the 
Children’s Bureau does in research, technical consultation, and com- 
munity organization, and (2) through grants to the States that will 
strengthen and extend their planning, coordination, training, research, 
and demonstration. 

Rather than take your time for close analysis of these two bills, 
let me point to aspects of both which have our support and to features 
in both to which we take exception. 

There are four major features of both bills that we like. 

First, we are glad that both bills recognize the fact that the Federal 
Government has a responsible job to do in dealing with this sickness 
among the children of the Nation. 

It is all very well to say that the problem of juvenile delinquency 
must be worked at in States and communities. But all States and 
all communities do not have the resources to tackle the problem ade- 
quately. Some lack experience, leadership, and essential know-how. 
It is wasteful to leave communities and States to work through their 
problems individually, experimenting with measures that elsewhere 
have already been tested and found ineffective; conducting research 
that could be done much more efficiently and effiectively by a single 
organization with national scope; setting up institutes and graduate 
schools to train workers when existing training centers might better 
be strengthened and used. 

These kinds of wasted effort can be eliminated when an agency of 
the Federal Government is made a partner in State and community 
action. And this will be achieved when the Children’s Bureau is 
given the mandates contained in these two bills—and the funds to 
function—to help in extending and strengthening State and local 
programs. 

The leadership which the Children’s Bureau has demonstrated in 
helping States build their child health and welfare programs is proof 
enough that great strides can be made when communities and States 
can have the benefit of that Bureau’s technical know-how, its research, 
and its nationwide knowledge of conditions, personnel, and resources. 

The grant-in-aid formula which both bills follow in making finan- 
cial assistance to the States is a sound one. This was first demon- 
strated in the twenties under the Sheppard-Towner Act, under which 
the Federal Government gave grants to the States to help them build 
up health programs for mothers and infants. 

It has been demonstrated for the past 20 years in the grant-in-aid 
programs for maternal and child health, crippled children, and child 
welfare, under the Social Security Act. Under this formula, the 
States are given complete freedom to draw up their own plans, tailored 
to their own needs, subject only to broad requirements of the act. 

In providing States and communities both with the leadership of 
the Children’s Bureau and with financial grants to initiate and 
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strengthen programs, the Congress is recognizing that the people of 
the Nation have a right to use their Federal, as well as their State 
and local governments, to work on a problem of national proportions 
that, to put it in constitutional terms, provides for both the general 
welfare and the national defense. 

Second, we like both bills’ recognition of the fact that the control 
of juvenile delinquency can best be achieved through close working 
relations between public and private agencies concerned with the well- 
being of children. 

We hold firmly to the principle that public funds should and naust 
be expended by public agencies, but we also believe that private or 
voluntary agencies have a great deal of value to contribute to public 
agencies and the work of all should be meshed together. 

We hope that whatever final act is passed by the Congress will con- 
tain ample encouragement to the Children’s Bureau and to the State 
public agencies receiving Federal funds to draw on the advice and 
counsel of all other public and private organizations, both in designing 
plans for action aa in carrying out such plans. 

Third, we heartily support both bills’ stress upon planning, co- 
ordination, training, demonstration, and research. 

Each one of these aspects of a program of dealing with juvenile 
delinquency is essential if the entire program is to be effective. These 
are the weakest parts of our present efforts to deal with delinquency. 

Fourth, we welcome the encouragement these two bills give to the 
employment of trained personnel in treatment services. We have 
seen the damage that is done, and the wastage of human lives that 
follows, when youngsters, in trouble with the law, are handed on from 
one untrained worker to another. The stimulus these bills give to 
experimentation and demonstration will get many communities out 
of a mood of discouragement. It will get them off the dead center 
of inertia about their delinquency problems. 

There are two major features of both bills that we do not like. 

First, they are too timid in the amount of grants that would be pro- 
vided to launch this great Federal-State-community effort. We are 
glad that the chairman of this subcommittee has already in the course 
of these hearings expressed surprise at the smallness of these sums 
and has questioned their adequacy. 

I have seen no breakdown of the $5 million proposed for the first 
year by the Kefauver bill that would show how much would go to 
each State. I have seen the breakdown which Dr. Martha Eliot, Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, included in her testimony on July 6. This 
shows the amount of the Federal allotment that each State would 
get out of the proposed $3 million for planning grants in the first 
year. 

The maximum that any one of the 18 States with the lowest per 
capita income would get would be $62,022 from the Federal Treasury. 
That would go to North Carolina. North Carolina would put up 
$37,022 of its own money. With these $99,044 North Carolina is 
expected to cover all the expenses involved in coming up with an esti- 
mate of what services are needed, developing a plan of State and local 
action to improve local services, and training personnel to raise the 
level of services. 
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My own State, Michigan, which is among the 18 highest in per 
capita incomes would get, in the first year, $78,312 in Federal grants 
for planning. ‘To this, it would be expected to add $53,312 of its own, 
making a grand total of $131,624, for estimating our statewide needs, 
planning State and local action, and training personnel. 

These amounts, in terms of present costs, salaries, and wages, are 
clearly too small to do the job. 

The picture is somewhat more encouraging the second year, when 
Federal grants for programs under the W iley bill would be forth- 
coming. Then, North Carolina might count on $111,877 in Federal 
grants, and Michigan might receive $161, 104. Even with the State 
funds that would be added to these : $70,630 in the case of 
North Carolina and $180,943 in Michigan- T ask you, how much of a 
great new chance for delinquent and deprived children can either 
State come up with? 

Let’s look at these grants another way. 

On Wednesday, Commissioner Schottland said to your committee: 

More than half the counties in the United States fail to offer probation services 
for delinquent youth. There are about 1,700 local probation officers giving serv- 


ice exclusively to juveniles, and an additional 2,000 giving service to courts in- 
volving both juveniles and adults * * *. 


A study of juvenile probation officers in 1950, he said— 


revealed that only 1 out of 10 had completed social-work training. More than 
4 out of 10 lacked a college degree. 

I’ve been doing a little arithmetic with those figures. All the ex- 
perts agree that our courts should have well-trained probation officers. 
I gather there is general agreement, too, that a well-trained probation 
officer is a college graduate and has 2 years of special graduate train- 
ing in a school of social work. 

What would it cost to make trained workers out of the 5 in every 10 
who have college degrees, and therefore are eligible for graduate 
training. One of of the five is already fully trained, so he wouldn’t 
cost anything. Of the other 4 out of 10, some need 1 year of social- 
work training, others need 2 years. 

Suppose we were to set as our modest goal just 1 year of graduate 
training for the 1,480 college graduates who have not completed their 
training. What would that bill come to? 

Your committee is familiar, I am sure, with a number of Federal 
grant-in-aid programs under which State agencies send some of their 
workers to graduate schools for professional training, and under- 
write the costs of maintenance and tuition, in return for a pledge 
from the workers to perform a year’s service for each year of graduate 
training so paid for. 

According to the Children’s Bureau, $2,000 would not be an unusual 
cost per prob: ition officer, to cover a year’s maintenance and tuition. 
For 1,480 officers, the total cost would be $2,960,000. How much of 
this sum, which would result in greatly improved services to courts, 
could be met out of the modest grants provided under these bills? 

We hope your committee looks into such practical questions as this. 
This figure of $2,960,000 would simply improve the qualification of 
probation officers already employed. It includes nothing for training 
an additional number of workers. 
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Let’s look at the problem of getting more probation officers who are 
fully trained. Commissioner Schottland, in his testimony, said: 


It has been estimated that 15,000 probation officers should be at work full 
time in juvenile courts. 

Let’s assume that all the 3,700 officers previously mentioned are work- 
ing full time with juvenile delinquents brought to court. That 
means we are short 11,300. 

It is unrealistic, of course, to assume that we could fill that gap in 
1 year. But suppose all the States together set as their goal for a 
year an expansion of 10 percent in staffs of trained probation officers. 
That. would mean 370 more. Let’s assume all of these are college 
graduates. Their training would have to be provided for, since there 
are apparently no trained probation officers now unemployed; at 
least, there seems to be no count of any such. What would 1 year 
of training for these 370 new recruits cost? At $2,000 a year each, 
the bill would come to $740,000. The cost for a full 2-year course 
would be $1,480,000. 

Again, I cannot urge too strongly that your committee look to 
sources more knowledgeable than I for information of this sort. 

Commissioner Schottland made still another point about gaps 1 
service. He said: 

At the present time in nearly one-half our communities of over 10,000 popu- 
lation, not even one police officer is assigned special responsibility for work 
with juveniles. 

I asked the Children’s Bureau for a rough estimate of how many 
more police officers with special training for working with juveniles 
there should be throughout the country. On the basis of what the 
average cities of varying populations have now, the Bureau thinks 
the number m: iy be around 1,350. To give all these men the desirable 
training the Children’s Bureau thinks might cost some $800 each for 
a 3 months’ course, or a total of about $1 million. 

The cost of training both probation officers and police is not just 
what it costs to send them to school. It includes the cost of expanding 
existing training centers or setting up new ones. There is a real short- 
age in this area, too. The committee might find out how much exist- 
ing schools of social work and police training institutes would have 
to have to enlarge their staffs and facilities to take on additional enroll- 
ments such as I have been projecting. I would not be surprised if the 
whole $450,000 which would be reserved for special projects under the 
initial planning grants in the first year would be required just to 
assist the schools to step up their training programs. But I can only 
guess at this. 

The amounts in these two bills, when divided up among the States, 
and divided up among the many jobs that all States must do if we are 
really to make any headway on juvenile delinquency, seem to us most 
inadequate. 

Second, we are unhappy about a second feature of these two bills. 
Both have a limited life span. We think this is most unsound. With 
more adequate funds than now indicated, I am sure the States can make 
great headway on this problem, but the Federal Government should 
not make temporary its partnership in this effort. 

That’s what was done back in the twenties, with the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity and Infancy Act. It lasted only 7 years. When 
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those grants stopped, State programs stood practically still. On the 
other hand, under the Social Security Act, which has no terminal 
point in Federal participation in child health and welfare programs, 
State programs have continued to grow in effectiveness throughout 20 
years, 

We would hope that whatever bill is passed will make clear that 
Federal funds will go to one or more State agencies, for expenditure 
under approval plans. As I said before, public funds should be 
expended by able agencies. Their expenditures should not be “su- 
pervised” by private agencies, as is indicated in the Kefauver bill in 
title III, section 303 (a) (p.6). State agencies should get the advice 
of private agencies of all kinds in drawing up plans and in carrying 
out programs, but State agencies must be held accountable for both. 

We support Senator Relieners suggestion that title II, section 201, 
of his bill be modified to include categories of persons who might serve 
on the Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency, rather than 
representatives of specifically named organizations which may go out 
of existence and whole listing may unfairly discriminate against some 
not named. 

This concludes our testimony on the juvenile delinquency features 
of the two bills. 

Regarding title I of Senator Kefauver’s bill we wish to say simply 
this: The labor movement had many years in which to observe the 
operations of the Children’s Bureau when it was in the Department of 
Labor, and directly responsible to the Secretary of that Department. 
It had that position from 1913 to 1946. During these years, in our 
judgment, the Bureau gained its greatest strength and effectiveness. 

Our organization has many questions regarding the proposal in the 
Kefauver bill for strengthening the status of the Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, but we think this problem 
deserves serious study by your committee. 

Certainly, you can count on our support for anything your com- 
mittee can do to improve and increase the value of the work which this 
Bureau does. We believe it will be greatly helped if it operates 
directly under the Office of the Secretary of the Department. 


(The resolution adopted by UAW-CIO, appended to Mrs. Jeffrey’s 
statement, follows:) 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY UAW-CIO 15TH CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, MARCH 
27—APRIL 1, 1955, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Three Thousand Democratically Elected Delegates Representing 1,500,000 
Members 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Whereas one of the highest traditions of our country has been the conviction 
we share that our boys and girls shall have a better break than we had. We have 
said this before. Nevertheless, it is fitting to ask ourselves, in view of the kind 
of world we are bringing children into, how we can help them grow up without 
fear and strong in that faith of a better future which should be the birthright 
of every child. 

Today’s children are born in a world clouded by fear among their elders that 
an eclipsing war, which they know not how to prevent, may wipe us all from the 
face of the earth. 

Today’s children too often are taught in our schools, and as they learn to read, 
by the public press, that no man’s rights are secure since any man can be con- 
demned merely by accusation. They are taught, in short, the corrosive lesson 
that we have lost trust in each other. 
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Children born into a world of grownups who treat so lightly the moral values 
that bind human beings together in a free society may be expected to transgress 
many of the established rules of conduct. Children acquire the pattern of their 
time. Children born into a delinquent world can easily become delinquent chil- 
dren. Too many do. 

Never before have we had so large a number of juvenile delinquents—in a 
single year; 144 million, yes, 1% million, youngsters picked up by the police; 
435,000 appearing in juvenile courts; more than 40,000 committed to training 
schools. 

Juvenile court cases, from 1948 to 1953, rose more rapidly than the gross 
national product or the national debt. They multiplied by 45 percent. At that 
rate of increase, by 1960, when the population of 10- to 17-year-olds will be 6% 
million greater than today, we can expect some 590,000 delinquent youngsters 
to be hailed before the courts of law. 

We are a long way from curing the sickness of our society that helps so many 
children to find their way into court. We are a long way from knowing all we 
need to know to handle the outbreaks of the common infection among our ju 
veniles. But we do have trained and dedicated people who know more about the 
prevention and treatment of this contagion than our States and communities are 
applying. Many of these areas lack access tc expert knowledge; they lack stand 
ards against which to measure present performance; there is a shortage of 
trained personnel; facilities are antiquated and inadequate; different agencies 
dealing with the problem often work at cross purposes. These are operating 
deficiencies that we can do something about. 

Two bills now before Congress propose to make a beginning to help States 
and communities measure up to this problem, one (S. 728) by Senator Kefauver, 
the other (S. 894) an administration bill sponsored by Senators Wiley and Thye. 
Both propose grants-in-aid to strengthen and improve State and community pro- 
grams for handling juvenile delinquency : Now, therefore, de it 

Resolved : We approve the principle of these bills that the Federal Government 
assist States and communities with grants and professional services in a con- 
centrated effort to deal more effectively with the nationwide problem of juvenile 
delinquency. Such legislation is long overdue. If vigorously supported, it can 
be passed at this session of Congress. 

We call for the expansion of maternal and child health services to put them 
within reach of all who need them. We call for expansion of public welfare 
services to all orphaned, neglected, and delinquent children. We demand the 
enactment and the enforcement of child labor laws which will stamp out the 
detrimental employment of children for commercial profit, and we support legis- 
lation to assure good medical care to the dependents of servicemen. 


Chairman Leuman. Thank you very much, indeed. 

I think the figures you have given us on the cost of the organizing 
and strengthening of various agencies are most interesting. 

I think ‘they are very conservative, in fact. We have had testimony 
here from someone representing the Association of Welfare Agencies, 
to the effect that it costs about $5,000 a year to train a welfare worker. 

I know that you wish to strengthen the Children’s Bureau. The 
point has been raised here that under this title I of S. 728, there would 
be a confusion of functions, and that the usual duties of the Children’s 
Bureau would interfere with the grants for children. 

Do you see any danger of that? Do you feel that if, as has been 
proposed, the Children’s Bureau was taken out of the Social Security 
Agency and placed directly under the Secretary of Health, E ducation, 
and W elfare, it would in any way jeopardize the grants for children? 

Mrs. Jerrrey. As we indicated in our testimony, we believe that the 
Department should be under the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The two questions we have about the proposal in Senator 
Kefauver’s bill are whether or not the head of the Children’s Bureau 
should be an Assistant Secretary, and secondly, our question is—and 
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we do not know the answer to these questions—whether or not there 
should be a separate Bureau of Juvenile Delinquency. 

We raise this question because we are not sure that the juvenile 
delinquents should be completely separated from all children. 

As to jeopardizing grants, I would think that if the Children’s 
Bureau was under the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and that the whole program is over there as a division or a bureau, 
that there should be no danger of jeopardizing their funds or their 
program. 

Chairman Leaman. I think the only reason why Senator Ke- 
fauver provided for an Office of Children and Youth, and proposed 
to set up a separate Bureau of Juvenile Delinquency, was to direct 
particular attention to the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

Is it your idea that the problem of combating juvenile delinquency 
should merely be one of the regular duties of the Children’s Bureau? 

Mrs. JerFrey. At this time, Senator, we are inclined to believe that. 

As I indicated, we were raising this as a question. And if you 
would permit, we would like to have the opportunity of studying this 
further and sending you an additional statement. But we are not cer- 
tain in our own minds. 

As I indicated, we have questions about this. We do think there 
are certain disadvantages to separating the Juvenile Delinquency Bu- 
reau out, and that there are advantages in having it integrated in the 
overall work of the Children’s Bureau because, as you well know, par- 
ticularly when we get to the question of prevention, this includes so 
many facets in our entire economic, social, political, moral life, that 
it is impossible to segregate them out and say these are the things, as 
such, that are causing juvenile delinquency. 

Chairman Leuman. I like very much the way you emphasize it in 
your statement, that while supervision and disbursement of funds 
must remain in governmental control, that this was, after all, not 
almost exclusively but, very largely, a community or area problem, 
and that it is necessary to recruit the resources, social, religious, and 
every other form, of the entire community. 

It is very well done. Thank you very much, indeed. 

Mrs. Jerrrey. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Lruw«n. I would be very glad, indeed, to have, Mrs. 
Jeffrey, if you could do it promptly—I don’t know, of course, what 
the program of the committee is going to be, but in considering these 
bills anu trying to mark up and report out a bill at this session, cer- 
tain!v time is of the essence—let us have your views as promptly as 
possible, we shall appreciate it very much, 

Jr Frey. We shall be very happy to, Senator. 

(The additional views requested follow) : 

UNITED AUTOMOBILE-AIRCRAFT-AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA (UAW-CIO), 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: On behalf of Mrs. Mildred Jeffrey, who represented 
UAW-CIO before your subcommittee on July 8, I am forwarding her additional 
remarks on the questions which you raised. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD MONTGOMERY, 


Director, Washington Office. 
Enclosure. 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS BY MBs. MiLprep Jerrrey, VAW-CI1O 


I appreciate the opportunity you gave me, at the conclusion of my testimony 
on 8. 728, on July 8, 1955, to add to my remarks at that time on title I of this 
bill. The additional comments our international union UAW-CLO wishes to make 
follow : 

1. We recognize that great progress has been made toward controlling, treat 
ing, and preventing a number of the physical diseases of mankind, through 
public and private agencies which concentrate on single diseases. The disease of 
juvenile delinquency is of an entirely different character than cancer, arthritis, 
infantile paralysis, and such. To create a special bureau of Government to 
deal with juvenile delinquency, as distinct from a bureau dealing with the 
problems of all children, would be a disservice to the delinquents and to children 
in general. 

Aside from the legal services involved in juvenile delinquency, most of the 
treatment, and all of the preventive, services delinquents need are needed by 
many millions of disturbed, handicapped, neglected, and socially maladjusted 
children who never come to the attention of the police or courts. To have two 
bureaus working at much the same job of helping to build up the same services 
would lead to wasteful duplication and possibly competition. 

To create a Bureau on Delinquency on a level with the Children’s Bureau 
would distort the national situation. Even at the present high level of juvenile 
court cases, the total number of youngsters in trouble with the law is probably 
only about 2 percent of all children, and some 6 percent of those of court age. 
Once a delinquent, no child is automatically thereafter a delinquent. By far 
the greatest number of youngsters who get into trouble with the law are sent 
back home to live in their own families and communities. 

The job of helping communities and States handle their delinquency problems 
should be given to the Children’s Bureau—and that should be so specified in 
the act—so that it will be integrated with the work that Bureau is already doing 
to improve the health and welfare of all children. 

2. The Children’s Bureau programs affect the lives of 54 million children, 
one-third of our population. Its status, on the lowest level of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and below the Office of the Commissioner of 
Social Security, is an administrative monstrosity. Its welfare work relates 
to all kinds of children, not just those who are recipients of relief or of social 
security benefits. Its health work, moneywise, is twice as extensive as its wel- 
fare work, and the Bureau should be enabled to deal with other health units in 
the Department—the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Public Health 
Service, and the Food and Drug Administration—as an equal, and not have to 
depend on the Commissioner of Social Security, whose staff includes no health 
worker, to be its mouthpiece. The Secretary of the Department ought to be 
able to have direct access to the overall views, experience, and knowledge of 
the Children’s Bureau regarding the health and welfare problems of the total 
child population, and not have to have that sieved through an office which has 
primary concern only with the economic conditions of a limited number of the 
child population. 

In view of the position taken by Commissioner Schottland at your committee’s 
hearings, and of the indifference shown in the past by the heads of the Depart- 
ment, we have been forced to the conclusion that no improvement in the status of 
the Children’s Bureau—which has been urged by many great citizen groups and 
specialists—can be expected to come through administrative action. Our union, 
representing 1,300,000 members, therefore requests that your committee use its 
good offices, in whatever way seems most effective, to achieve the elevation of 
the Children’s Bureau through congressional action. 

At the same time, we would hope that any directive from the Congress would 
make clear that it would look with disfavor on any transfer of the Bureau’s 
present research and administrative functions to any other unit of the Depart- 
ment. Our purpose in recommending increased status for the Children’s Bureau 
is not to enhance the prestige of the Bureau but to provide it a better base from 
which it can extend and improve both its total program and the work of the 
Department in behalf of children. 

3. Unless the Office of the Secretary of the Department is to be recognized along 
categorical, rather than functional], lines, we believe it is inadvisable to recom- 
mend that the Chief of the Children’s Bureau be named also as an Assistant 
Secretary of the Department. When the Bureau is given the status of a principal 
constituent, similar to that held by the Public Health Service, the Office of Edu- 
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cation, and the Social Security Administration, the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau should be able to influence policy across the Department as it affects the 
lives of children, as effectively as if named an Assistant Secretary. 

Chairman Lenman. What we would like to do is to use the best 
portions of both bills, but we don’t know exactly which ones we should 
pick for that. 

Mrs. Jerrrey. It is certainly most encouraging, Senator, to hear 
you say that you think there is some possibility of action yet in this 
session of Congress. 

Chairman Leaman. I can’t speak for the committee, of course. 

Mrs. Jerrrey. Yes. 

Chairman Lenman. I very much hope we will be able to, but one 
of our great troubles is that we have just endless hearings and com- 
mittee meetings now, and there is a very short time, apparently, left 
to us, and I don’t know how much work we can accomplish. We will 
certainly try to do it, if we can. 

Mrs. Jerrrey. We thank you. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much, indeed. 

I understand Mr. Francis Finnegan has arrived. 

Mr. Finnegan, I am very glad that you are here. Thank you for 
coming. 

Mr. Frnnecan. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Lenman. As I understand it, you are the head of the 
Philadelphia Youth Authority, and executive director of the crime 
prevention committee, and also represent the American Municipal 
Association. 

Mr. Finnecan. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Lenman. Have you a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Finnegan. Yes. I will vary just a little from my prepared 
statement because I got this notice some time late yesterday afternoon, 
sir. 

Chairman LeHMan. Very well. Will you proceed ? 





STATEMENT OF J. FRANCIS FINNEGAN, DIRECTOR OF THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA YOUTH SERVICES COMMITTEE, AND EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR OF THE CRIME PREVENTION COMMITTEE, REPRE- 

SENTING THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Frnnecan. Mr. Chairman, my testimony today concerning the 
bills under consideration is from the viewpoint of the help they may 
give to a city like the one I represent, the city of Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, like all metropolitan cities, is faced with many prob- 
lems in its attempts to deal effectively with juvenile delinquency. 

These metropolitan cities, because of the complexity of community 
life, and the size and the constant changes in the composition of the 
populations—and here I would like to stop and say that we have to 
continually receive people with disadvantages and give up people with 
advantages—it means that our problem, we have more social problems 
than will be found in smaller communities. 

This, sir, is true particularly in the case of delinquency and crime, 
and is evidenced from your FBI reports which, of course, are, in my 
opinion, the best index for measuring the amount of crime in a com- 
munity. 
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When you consider the problem of large metropolitan cities, the ma- 
chinery necessary to do an effective job, you must realize that in a 
city like the one that I come from, where we have to deal with 400,000 
young people, the job of trying to identify these children and utilizing 
the resources to bring help to the ones who show a need for it, the need 
for planning for services and the evaluation of these services becomes 
a tremendous task for a metropolitan city. 

I would like to say, sir, Philadelphia, after a considerable amount 
of time and effort on the part of numerous people, has what we think 
is the kind of machinery needed to begin to do this kind of job which 
is necessary. 

We now have in the Philadelphia Youth Services Committee an or- 
ganization which has enabled us to bring together proper representa- 
tion from the city, the schools, the courts, the district attorney, the 
youth study center, all the major faiths, and other organizations which 
have the responsibility for the development and control of children. 

This caine enables us to consider our needs on a priority 
basis, and it helps us to overcome the proprietary interest usually 
found among the various disciplines. At present the committee 
is made up of some 152 individuals representing 91 organizations. 
From the standpoint of the legislation under consideration today, we 
have given much thought as to what we think the State and National 
Government can do to help us. 

From the standpoint of the National Government we think it can 
help by: 

1. Providing us with technical advice for the various services re 
lated to the problem. 

2. Developing uniform reporting procedures which are badly 
needed. 

3. The collection and dissemination of information. 

4, Through a program of research. 

Research is an area, Mr. Chairman, which certainly needs much 
more attention than it has been given in the past. Unfortunately, we 
haven’t done a very good job in evaluating the services and the pro- 
grams which have.as their objective the prevention and control of 
delinquency. 

As we look at State governments, they can help by: 

1. Providing us with a good system of training schools, accom- 
panied by an adequate classification system. 

2. Providing us with schools for mental defectives. 

3. Providing us with special schools or programs for children who 
cannot profit from participation in the regular educational curricu- 
lum. 

Our opinions on the bills which are being considered here today 
are based on what we expect from the State and National Govern- 
ment. Anyone who has studied S. 728 and S. 894 will agree as to 
their similarity of purpose, which is to assist States in strengthening 
and improving State and local programs for the prevention and 
control of delinquency. While we are in favor of the basic intent 
of both bills and think that there are good features in each, we 
favor S. 728 because of certain provisions, for example, the creation 
of an Office for Children and Youth, giving status to the office by 
appointing the Director an Assistant Secretary of the Department 
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of Health, Welfare, and Education, creating a special bureau in that 
Office to deal with the problem of delinquency, the appointment of 
an advisory committee, though I would have reservations about 
naming organizations in the bill, the provisions for training person- 
nel and, finally, from the standpoint of the administration of the 
State plan while I like the provision for a State committee I think 
it should be advisory. 

We do have some reservations, sir, about the bill. 

No. 1: We do want to say that we do not believe that the amount 
of money available in either bill is adequate to deal effectively with 
this tremendous problem. And we do feel that some special consid- 
eration should be given to large metropolitan cities. 

We hold this position because delinquency is, by and large, an urban 
problem. We would therefore recommend that in the distribution of 
funds, large metropolitan cities should receive consideration in accord- 
ance with the severity of the problem. 

In reference to S. 1088, which has as its purpose to assist States 
to return runaway children to their own commmunities, we recom- 
mend the passage of this bill, since there is no doubt, on the basis of 
our own experience, that numerous small municipalities have no pro- 
visions for returning children to their homes who have run away. 
We think that this bill would provide the kind of cooperation and the 
kind of financial assistance that would enable us to handle properly 
runaway children. 

In reference to S. 1832, which would establish a National Youth 
Rehabilitation Corps to treat youthful delinquents, we would like to 
go on record as saying that we approve in principle the setting up of 
forestry camps for rehabilitation work. 

We do think, however, that such programs should be part of the 
regular correctional program of the States since, with proper institu- 
tional classification, a much more effective job can be done in placing 
youth for rehabilitation. 

In place of the provisions of this bill, we recommend that careful 
consideration be given to the establishment of a program modeled on 
the plan of the old CCC camps. We say this on the basis of our know]- 
edge and experience with the old CCC camp program, which was 
geared to meet the needs of youth before they became involved in 
difficulty. 

Anyone who has been closely identified with the problem of delin- 
quency and crime today realizes:boys 16 and 17 years of age who cannot 
profit by the regular school program, frequently become not only 
problems in the school, but also problems in the commmunity. 

And here I would like to state, sir, that this particular age group 
is responsible for four times the amount of delinquency than their 
number in the total population. 

Boys, 17 and 18 years, find acute difficulty in finding employment, 
according to the findings of the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service. It seems now that girls in this age group have much better 
opportunities for getting employment than boys. 

When we asked for the reason, we were informed, that lots of em- 
ployers are not too anxious to employ young men 17 and 18, because 
of the training involved, and their knowing that within a compara- 
tively short time they will go into military service. 
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Since the rate of delinquency is highest in this particular age group, 
we think that the establishment of a program similar to the CCC camps 
would contribute toward a real prevention program. 

These camps, operating under the Government in cooperation with 
State departments of education, welfare, and employment, could be 
instruments for instilling in these youths self-respect, self-reliance, 
learning to work, eat, and play together, good work habits, and pro- 
moting constructive discipline for good citizenship. 

It should be remembered that the State will realize a positive and 
material advantage resulting from reforestation, irrigation, and forest- 
fire-control work performed by these boys. 

We would like, therefore, to recommend very strongly the reestab- 
lishment of the old CCC camp type of program. These camps should 
be set up to meet the needs of boys 16 to 18 years of age. 

We think also that consideration should be given to the possibility 
of using these camps for boys who have been released from correctional 
schools, who do not have opportunities to return to normal family life. 

Metropolitan communities are faced with the problem of finding 
such opportunities for numerous boys. The camps would provide 
opportunities for association with normal] boys in a healthy and worth- 
while atmosphere. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much for your very interest- 
ing statement. 

I want to ask you just 1 or 2 questions. I was very much interested 
in your remarks about the Philadelphia Youth Services Committee. 

Mr. FINNEGAN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Leuman. Can you tell us a little bit more about that? 
Has that committee been officially set up / 

Mr. Finneean. Yes, it has, Mr. Chairman. The chairman is the 
mayor of the city, as the mayor, and the vice chairman is the superin- 
tendent of the schools. 

It includes representation from our courts, from our district at- 
torney’s office, from all the line departments in the city, from all the 
major States, and from all the organizations with citywide programs. 
We gave this program considerable thought before it was set up, be- 
cause we thought the most important thing we had to do was to have 
the kind of machinery that was needed to do the broad kind of job 
that was necessary. 

Now, very briefly, sir, we are working in three specific areas. One 
considers the very important task of programs, services, and facili- 
ties that we need, and the establishment of these programs and serv- 
ices on a priority basis. 

The second includes the job of identifying children who need help 
in the community and the utilization of resources in the community 
to help these children. 

And I might add that in each of the 23 districts in the city of Phila- 
delphia, we now have committees of lay and professional people who 
work together and who consider problems of children who live in 
the specific areas where the committees function. 

In the third area, we direct our efforts to the field of research. 

Here we have been able to gather around us the most qualified people 
in the field of research, including representatives from all the col- 
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leges in the Philadelphia area. No program or service will be rec- 
ommended without being reviewed by the research committee. 

Chairman Lenmay., Is it an official committee, or is it set up at the 
instigation of the mayor ? 

Mr. Frxnecan. Well, it was set up at the instigation of several pub- 
lic agencies in the community, who asked the mayor to set up this 
committee. It is financed jointly by the city of Philadelphia and by 
the board of education. 

Chairman Lenman. I was going to ask you what are the funds that 
it receives. 

Mr. Finnecan. We have a very small budget of $25,000, which is 
supplemented by personnel assigned from different departments. 

Chairman LeHman. Does it receive any public funds? 

Mr. Frnnecan. The public funds come om the city and the board 
of education. 

Chairman Lenman. How much is that? 

Mr. Finnecan. A total of $25,000. 

Chairman Lenman. From the city? 

Mr. Frnnecan. Yes, sir. And then, as I stated before, there is 
personnel assigned by the different departments to this program. 

Chairman Leuman. Do I understand that it also receives contribu- 
tions from various organizations? 

Mr. Finnecan. No, sir. 

Chairman Leuman. So the entire budget, the entire resources, come 
from the city. 

Mr. Finnecan. That’s right, and provisions are being made to 
increase that budget next year. 

Chairman Lenman. Does it receive any State aid ? 

Mr. Funnecan. No, sir. 

Chairman Lenman. In New York City the cost of the youth coun- 
cil—I think that is the name of it—is defrayed in equal amounts 
by the city and by the State. 

Mr. FInNeGAN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Lenman. They received about $3,600,000 from the State 
and the city. 

Mr. Finneoan. Right now, Mr. Chairman, all our efforts have been 
directed to setting up the organization. Now it has been set up and 
we think it will be able to function in a way which will be effective. 

Chairman LeHman. This committee, as I understand it, is advisory. 
It makes its reports to the mayor or to the other departments ? 

Mr. Finneean. Well, it has the right to act, too. It is more than 
an advisory committee. I mean where problems relating to children 
cut across a number of agencies, this committee has a right to function 
and call the groups involved together and plan for solutions for 
these problems. So it is not just an advisory committee. 

Chairman Leuman. Has it any powers? I mean, can it work out 
a program and then put it into effect ? 

Mr. Finneean. Yes, it does; it can do that. 

We just now made studies of all the departments dealing with 
children as to the adequacy of their budgets, and we made recom- 
mendations, of course. That is the right of the city council to de- 
termine whether money should be allocated for these purposes. 

Chairman Lenman. Is the committee appointed by the mayor? 

Mr. Finnecan. By the mayor; yes, sir. 
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Chairman Lenman. Was it set up by city ordinance or action of 
the council ? 

Mr. Finnecan. The only city ordinance was for the financing of 
the program. Money was given to the mayor's office and he serves 
as chairman. 

Chairman Lenman. How long has it been in existence! 

Mr. Finnecan. Just 8 months, sir. 

Chairman LeHman. And it is your feeling that it has been 
successful 

Mr. Finnecan. I want to say that I think we have been suc- 
cessful in setting up the kind of machinery we think is going to 
do the job, but we have a lot of hard work in front of us. 

Chairman LeHman. Does that concern itself exclusively with 
juvenile delinquency ¢ 

Mr. Finnecan. Yes. That was the purpose. 

Chairman Lenman. It doesn’t go into other questions of child 
care? 

Mr. Finnecan. Only as they relate to this speeific problem. 

Chairman Lenman. Senator Purtell? 

Senator Purre tL. I have no questions, except to say that I regret 
I was not here to hear, I understand, some expert, very fine testi- 
mony of Mr. Waxter and Mr. Schiff, and particularly of Mrs. Mildred 
Jeffrey. 

I do have the testimony, however, printed and I shall study it, and 

I shall do the same thing with the testimony that you have offered. 
i regret that business kept me elsewhere until a few minutes ago. 

Chairman Leuman. The testimony has been particularly interest- 
ing. 

Senator Purreiy. I would judge it has been. 

Chairman Leuman. Senator, any questions! 

Senator McNamara. No; I have no particular questions, but I cer- 
tainly appreciate the presentation, and I think that Mr. Finnegan has 
brought us a very down-to-earth approach to this problem. 

I take it the way you sum up here that you charge a great deal of 
this juvenile delinquency to a lack of something to keep the young 
saanin engaged, or employed. 

You point out a very interesting thing when you say that the girls 
find much more opportunities for employ ment. That had not occurred 
to me, and I think that is a very important point. 

Girls find employment by babysitting and ushering in theaters, and 
J suppose in department stores and such things where the boys don’t 
get this opportunity because of the facts you “have pointed out. 

Mr. Finneean. And this other important factor, of course, their 
being subject to the draft, which, of course, is a very important thing. 

Senator McNamara. Yes. I think we overlook that a great deal, 
the lack of opportunities for the boys to become employ ed or kept 
busy in some other manner. There is a lack of playgrounds and other 
things entering into it, too, I suppose. 

Mr. Finnecan. I checked with the director of theState department 
of employment before I came down. I wanted to see whether he 
would support me, and he said he would without reservation. That 
was true of the employment division within the board of education. 
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Senator McNamara. In the light of this condition, you recommend 
CCC camps, or something like that. 

Mr. Frnnecan. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. To keep these people employed, these young 
folks. I think it is a very good point, and I am very much interested 
in your conclusion. Thank you very much. 

Senator Purrect. May I just make an observation. In speaking 
about the differences in the numbers of young fellows and young girls 
that fall into the delinquency class, isn’t it a fact that the influence 
upon the girls, religious influence, is much greater than it is on the 
boys, and that m: Ly well account for a good deal of the difference, the 
religious influence in the lives of the girls? 

Mr. Finnecan. | think girls as a rule stay closer to the home than 
the boys. That is one of ‘the reasons, there is no doubt about that. 
They are more subject to the influence of the home, and the parents. 

Senator Purrety. I can’t help but feel, Mr. Finnegan, and cer- 
tainly my experience is limited, but I did some work with boys when 
I was younger, and I would say that certainly that is one of the 
major factors, the fact that religion does have a greater influence— 
and I hope we can change that—on the lives of our girls and a con- 
tinuing influence, to a greater extent than it has on our boys. 

Mr. Finnecan. I think statistics, sir, will bear that statement out. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much, Mr. Finnegan. 

Chairman Leman. Mrs. Richard Radue is our next witness. 

Mrs. Radue you are very welcome here. We are glad that you are 
here. I understand that you are the chairman of the Washington 
legislation committee of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Mrs. Rapvr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Lenman. Have you a prepared statement ? 
Mrs. Rapur. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Leaman. Will you proceed in your own way. 
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Mrs. Rapvur. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, with 
its nearly 914 million membership, is vitally interested in the wel- 
fare of all children. To promote the w elfare of children and youth 
in home, school, church, and community is the first of our five ob- 
jectives. 

We have long maintained that to prevent is far better than to cure, 
and for this reason our organization has a chairman of juvenile pro- 
tection, rather than a committee on juvenile delinquency. Since our 
work centers on the protection of youth, we have been, and still are, 
concerned about the effect of mass media on maturing young minds. 
Our organization has emphasized the need for the study of comics, 
of radio, and television. We have urged the extension of library 
facilities to the rural areas. The effect of the use of narcotics has 
come under consideration. 

Our members have maintained a deep concern in the Senate hear- 
ings on juvenile delinquency, and have expressed themselves for the 
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record. We have testified before the Appropriations Committee in 
support of funds to extend the juvenile delinquency project within 
the Children’s Bureau. The delegate body at the annual convention 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers held in Atlantic 
City, May 1954, passed a resolution in support of the e eee of this 
program. 

Today we come before you to discuss two bills, 5. 728 and 5. 894. 
In general the National Congress supports the intent 7 these measures. 
We are particularly interested as they relate to the Children’s Bu- 
reau, for it, too, is concerned with all children, with those millions 
of children in millions of normal families. 

Our interest in the Children’s Bureau is not new. It covers 45 
years. QOur members set the pattern for our relationship when, in 
1910, they supported the Senate resolution which established the 
Children’s Bureau. We learn from the minutes of the convention 
of that year that our leaders had a deep conviction that the Bureau 
should be placed in the Department of the Interior, rather than the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. Now, in 1955, at our annual 
convention held in Chicago last May, the delegate body passed a 
resolution calling upon the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to raise the status of the Bureau to that of an independent agency 
within the Department. 

If I may, I would like to file a copy of that resolution with my 
statement. 

Chairman Lenman. You may. 

(The resolution above referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU ADOPTED AT THE 59TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, CHICAGO, MAY 
9 Onn 
20, 1955 


Whereas the National Congress of Parents and Teachers has long believed 
that there should be a unified approach at the Federal level to the solution 
of problems of protecting children, with focus in one agency; and 

Whereas the National Congress of Parents and Teachers endorsed a bill in 
1911 introduced by Senator William E. Borah, calling for the establishment 
of such an agency, to be known as the Children’s Bureau; and 

Whereas the National Congress of Parents and Teachers has continued a 
close cooperation with the Children’s Bureau throughout these many years, 
and has made use of its research in carrying forward many phases of the 
action program; and 

Whereas the task-force report on Federal medical services of the Hoover 
Commission on the reorganization of the executive branch of the Government 
has recommended that the Children’s Bureau be raised to an independent ageney, 
with its Chief directly responsible to the secretary of the department in which 
it is placed; and 

Whereas the Children’s Bureau is presently operating under the Social Se- 
curity Administration within the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates to the 59th annual convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, in Chicago, Ill., May 25, 1955., hereby en- 
dorse the recommendation of the Hoover task-force report that the Children’s 
Bureau be removed from the Social Security Administration and placed in an 
administrative position in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
in order that the mission of the Bureau, which is to take cognizance of the 
needs of the whole child in the broad fields of health, education, and welfare, 
may be facilitated ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Mrs. Rapur. We are most desirous of seeing the Children’s Bureau 
removed from the Social Security Administration and given proper 
status within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, so 
that the Bureau chief has access to the Secretary and equal rank 
with other administrative unit heads, such as the Commissioners of 
Education and Social Security and the Surgeon General. 

The Children’s Bureau is concerned with all aspects of childlife, 
most of them having little to do with the welfare field, and it is con- 
cerned with all children, comparatively few of whom are touched 
by the programs of the Social Security, Administration. 

We are convinced that a grave mistake was made in 1946, when the 
Children’s Bureau was submerged in a welter of operations for the 
dependent, the retired, and the aged, and we congratulate the com- 
mittee for having recognized this fact. 

It seems clear to us that the people of this country will move for- 
ward more rapidly to cope with the grave problem of delinquency if 
States are given funds to assist them in improving their services. 

The availability of money for research, for planning and coordina- 
tion, for training of personnel, and for special demonstration projects 
will make it possible for States to move at once beyond the dreamin 
and tentative planning stage in which so many are now immobilized. 
We believe that this legislation will act as a catalyst in stirring the 
States into analyses of their problems, into coordinated planning, 
and into full action in a campaign where the ultimate responsibility 1s 
theirs. 

We note with satisfaction that provision is made for an advisory 
committee to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. It 
occurs to us that the desirable objectives of the authors of the bills 
might be met with a smaller, more flexibly selected committee than is 
specified in S. 728, if it is decided that the committee should review 
and recommend to the Secretary applications for special project 
grants. 

We believe that the responsibility for administration, or super- 
vision of administration at the State level should be lodged in a single 
State agency, although administration or supervision of administra- 
tion of specified portions of State plans might be shared by two or 
more State agencies, as is specified in the administration bill, I believe, 

A broadly representative advisory committee, to include lay as 
well as professional personnel, should be associated with the respon- 
sible agency. As it becomes clear that juvenile delinquency springs 
from complex and multiple causes, it is increasingly apparent that a 
coordinated attack, using all the agencies serving youth, will be most 
successful. 

However, we are not persuaded that supervision of administration 
of a State plan by a large group such as that provided in title IT, 
section 303 (a) of S. 728, would result in effective programs. 

It is our hope that final action upon a bill to strengthen and improve 
State and local programs to combat and control juvenile delinquency 
will be consummated before the Congress adjourns. There is a deep 
concern among our citizens for this problem; there are great resources 
of good will to support such legislation. For we believe that these 


unhappy children are our responsibility, and, gentlemen, they are 
your responsibility, too. 
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Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Radue. Let me 
ask you this: You represent the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers? 

Mrs. Rapvue. Yes. 

Chairman Lenman. Which I assume is composed of local parents 
and teachers associations? 

Have you any supervisory or administrative control over the local 
parent-teachers associations! In other words, let’s take the city of 
New York, where we have the parent-teachers association. Is that 
entirely autonomous ¢ 

Mrs. Rapve. All our members support our 5 objectives, and sup- 
port uniform bylaws, and they support delegate action and an action 
program and a legislative program. But that support is wholly 
voluntary. The legislation program is referred to them each year, 
and no legislative action is taken in the name of the Congress unless 
it has been supported by more than 30 of the State branches. 

Senator Purrett. More than how many ¢ 

Mrs. Rapur. Thirty out of fifty. We have 1 in the District and 1 
in Hawaii. 

Chairman LenMan. Let me ask you this: S. 728, the Kefauver bill, 
provides for the establishment of an Office for Children and Youth, 
which office shall consist of the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of 
Juvenile Delinquency, and such other bureaus as may from time to 
time be established, or transferred to such office by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Do you favor setting up a Bureau for Juvenile Delinquency ¢ 

Mrs. Rapve. ‘Within the Children’s Bureau. We would favor 
elevation of the Children’s Bureau to a status of an independent 
agency whose chief has direct access to the Secretary, but we feel 
that the Bureau of Juvenile Delinquency should be under and ad- 
ministered by the Children’s Bureau very much in the same way that 
the special project and special division in the Children’s Bureau is 
being administered. 

Chairman Lenman. But it is proposed to place this work under 
the Children’s Bureau. 

Mrs. Rapur. Yes. 

Chairman Lenman. Of course, the question arises whether there 
should be a separate Bureau of Juvenile Delinquency, or whether it 
should simply a part of the Bureau, the Children’s Bureau. 

Mrs. Rapvr. We have not studied and taken action on that. 

Chairman Leman. Just one more question, Mrs. Radue. 

_ The New York Times this morning has an article in which sugges- 
tion is made, the usefulness of which I think is quite questionable, 
although I would not want to make a complete judgment at this time, 
as follows. I would like to get your opinion of it. 

This is a suggestion made in Syracuse, where they are having a 
conference, by the attorney general of the State of New York, Mr. 
Javits. He proposes a much longer schoolday for children from 
broken homes as one means of combating delinquency. 

He would keep in school, perhaps until evening, those youngsters “who have 
been adrift without mooring,’ he said, and give them supervised recreation, 


citizenship training, and other guidance they lack because of an inadequate 
home life. 
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Have you any opinion on that ¢ 
Mrs. Rapur. Well, it is new to me, too, of course. It would present 
great administrative problems to an already overworked school per- 
sonnel. 

Chairman Lenman. Do you think that keeping a boy or girl in sev- 
eral hours after school would help his morale? 

Mrs. Rapur. No. 

Chairman Leaman. And make him a more law-abiding citizen? 

Mrs. Rapur. Asa parent of two children, I cannot say it would. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much, indeed. 

Senator Purrexy. I haven’t read the article and so, in justice to Mr. 
Javits or the person who made the suggestion, I think we ought to 
read the whole article. 

Chairman Leuman. Senator Purtell, I was not critical at all. 

Senator Purrett. Oh, no; I realize you weren’t critical, sir. I 
just want to say this. 

I think any action, however, Senator, that is taken to segregate these 
youngsters from other youngsters, whether it be at the school level or 
not, I think would have a disadvantageous effect. That is my feeling 
about it. 

Chairman Leuman. I value your judgment, just as I asked Mrs. 
Radue about this. 

Senator Purrexy. I think it is a bad thing where you try to segre- 
gate these children and point them up as different from other young- 
sters. 

As I said, I haven’t read the article, but I would be opposed to the 
idea of segregating these kids, because they came from broken homes 
or homes with mothers who had to work, or fatherless, and they kept 
them after school. It seems to me you are sort of earmarking them in 
some way as different fram other kids. 

Chairman Lenman. I would think it is very doubtful. 

Senator Purreti. I would think so. 

Chairman LeHman. Senator McNamara? 

Senator McNamara. I want tosay I think you made a fine presenta- 
tion and while this is a little bit off the subject, I think that one of the 
great contributions that parent-teacher groups can make is helping out 
with the program of keeping children in school for longer periods. 

Mrs. Rapur. You mean for a longer age group ? 

Senator McNamara. Yes; rather than to have them drop out, and I 
know you are continually working on that. 

Mrs. Rapur. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. Are you making some progress? Has the age 
continued to go up in the last couple of years? 

Mrs. Rapvur. It is one of the problems of the child who drops out of 
school because he is not getting anything out of school and because he is 
nothing but a problem to the teacher, who has 38 or 40 other lively 
youngsters, and it is a very serious one. 

We are trying to work throughout the country in coordination with 
labor people, with the school people, in setting up schools where there 
are courses geared to the child who is not interested in an academic 
course. 

We are conscious of the problem and we are trying to hold them in 


school to prepare them for a useful life whether there is primarily 
academic study or not. 
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Senator McNamara. Certainly that would be a great help in the 
problem that this committee is studying. 

Mrs. Rapvur. Of course. 

Senator McNamara. Anything we can do to induce children to stay 
in school longer certainly will help a great deal in that field. I think 
that is all I want to say, Mr. C hairman, exc ept to thank the lady for 
ber fine presentation. 

Chairman Leman. I want to thank you, and I want to express 
my admiration for the work that has been done by the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association. 

Mrs. Rapusr. Thank you. 

Chairman Lenman. They were a great help to me in the years I 
was governor of my State in formulating legislation. I have seen 
them in operation, the associations, not only in the State of New York, 
but in many of the rural areas, and I have seen them do work, not 
only in the public schools, but in some of the private schools. I think 
they are performing a very useful service. 

Senator Purrei. I want to join with my colleagues in what they 
are saying. I, too, have great admiration for the ‘work the Parent 
Teachers Associations are doing. I have seen the work they are 
doing at the local level. 

They don’t get in the newspapers very often. They get very little 
publicity. You don’t see their pictures in the paper. They are work- 
ing at the grassroots, where this work must be done. I hope their 
good work continues, and I know it will. 

Chairman Lenman. We have just one more witness, Mr. Saul Alin- 
sky, who is coming all the way from Chicago to testify. He is a man 
of broad experience in some of the phases | of the subject we are dis- 
cussing. He is due here any minute. After I place these various 
documents in the record, I would like to suggest that we recess for a 
half-hour. 

I understand that Mr. George D. Riley, a member of the national 
legislative committee of ae American Federation of Labor, will not 
be here today, but he is going to file a statement for the record which 
we will receive 

I wish to place i in the record a statement by Mr. Sol Markoff, as- 
sociate general secretary of the National ( ‘hild Labor Committee. If 
there is no objection, it will be ordered to be placed in the record. 

(The statement referred to of Mr. Markoff follows :) 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
New York, N. Y., July 6, 1955. 
Hon. HeRBerT LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: This has reference to your letter of June 24 regarding 
our views, experiences, ideas and suggestions with respect to Senate bills on 
juvenile delinquency. 

I am enclosing five copies of a statement and respectfully request that this be 
included in the record. 

Sincerely, 
Sot MARKOF®, 
Associate General Seerctary 
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STATEMENT OF So: MarKorr, ASSOCIATE GENERAL SECRETARY, NATIONAL CHILD 
LaBork COMMITTEE 


The National Child Labor Committee is a nonprofit social welfare organization 
founded in 1904 and chartered by act of Congress in 1907. The affairs of our 
organization are governed by a board of trustees consisting of distinguished 
men and women in the fields of education, social welfare, law, labor, industry, 
and religion. In common with many other individuals and organizations in 
America today, we are concerned about juvenile delinquency, its characteristics, 
its causes, and about what can be done on every level—local, State, and Na- 
tional—by governmental and private organizations, to prevent and to control 
this national disease. 

We have previously given statements to the Kefauver and Hendrickson sub- 
mittees which were studying this problem. In addition, two of our board mem- 
bers, Mr. Robert Taber of the Philadelphia school system and Dr. Warren Lay- 
ton of the Detroit public schools, both recognized authorities, appeared personally 
before the Kefauver subcommittee to offer testimony, and to cite concrete illus- 
trations of their programs. If it would help to complete your own record on this 
matter you might possibly want to refer to these previous statements. They are 
appended herewith. 

Delinquency, as the members of this subcommittee surely know, is a com- 
plicated affair and many concerned with this problem are trying to identify its 
causes and find its cure. But there is no simple diagnosis for this disease and no 
single cure-all, notwithstanding assertions made from time to time that what 
we have to do is to get rid of our child-labor laws for they breed idleness and 
encourage delinquency. 

The fact is, there are no generalizations that one can apply validly for each 
and every case. For one youngster suitable work experience may possibly prove 
to be a steadying influence, a step in his progress toward maturity, a deterrent 
toward delinquency. For another child a job may perhaps be a contributing 
factor in his drift into delinquent conduct. For example, youngsters working 
around poolrooms, some kinds of bowling alleys, or hawking newspapers late at 
night, are frequently exposed to undesirable associations and moral hazards 
that may turn a potential delinquent into an actual one. In any event, I think 
it can fairly be said that it is not child-labor laws, so much as the availability 
of jobs, which determine the extent to which young people are employed. A 
general lowering of the age for full-time employment when there are, in fact, 
few employment opportunities for these children would only foster the con- 
ditions under which delinquency grows. Young children would flood the labor 
market and because of lack of jobs would be forced into idleness, a state which 
is conducive to delinquency and crime. Nor is there any evidence to suggest 
that the disturbed delinquent, or predelinquent, would make any more satisfac- 
tory adjustment in industry than at home or school. These children are in re- 
volt, against parents, against themselves—against their environment, against 
authority in general. They are insubordinate, lawless, defiant, and their be- 
havior is not of the kind which most employers seek or would tolerate for too 
long. 

This subcommittee has before it for consideration a number of bills designed 
to strengthen Federal leadership in the field of juvenile delinquency—one of them, 
S. 728, introduced by Senator Kefauver and others—the other, S. 894, introduced 
by Senator Wiley and others. We are not prepared to state whether one 
measure is superior to the other, but we wholeheartedly support the principle 
of Federal financial assistance which both of them assert—and, in particular, 
those sections of both measures which would make available Federal funds to 
the States and to public and other nonprofit institutions for research and other 
special projects... In that connection I should like to suggest one general area 
where such Federal funds might be very helpful in the preventive aspects of 
the problem through the development of good work-experience programs. 

It is a regrettable fact only about 50 percent of high-school enrollees remain 
to graduate. The preponderant majority of those who drop out do so, not 
because of economic reasons, but rather because they don’t seem to be able to 
fit into prevailing patterns of school programs and curriculum offerings. Now, 
not all of the children who drop out of school turn delinquent—not by any 


1 We would be inclined to favor the Kefauver measure here since the nonprofit institutions 
which ean do a good job and be eligible for Federal special project grants need not necessarily 
be institutions of higher learning or research institutes. 
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means—but it is safe to say that a good school experience can do an enormous 
amount of good in helping to build a good citizen. This is not meant to suggest 
any need for an extension of the compulsory school attendance age. Neither 
that, nor its opposite, a lowering of the age, would be desirable. But there is 
an imperative need to provide in the schools a richer and fuller program in 
order to hold those who drop out at (or even before) the first legal opportunity 
usually at 16 or 17—in the 9th or 10th grade. The development of such pro 
grams must recognize, however, that not all children are academically minded 
and that the school curriculum, program and services must be designed 
accordingly. 

In increasing numbers, educators have come to recognize that constructive, 
well supervised work-experience programs hold great promise for large numbers 
of children who drop out of school at the earliest possible opportunity only to 
flounder around aimlessly from one job to another, in frustration and in dis 
appointment. Good work-experience programs operated under the supervision 
of, or in close collaboration with, the schools have been found valuable in reduce 
ing the number of dropouts, and in bringing back into school those who have 
dropped out. Constructive work-experience programs, under sound standards 
and with good supervision, have not been a substitute for education but a sup- 
plement to it and have enabled young people to develop initiative and respon- 
sibility, to learn good work habits and disciplines, to acquire a feeling of worth- 
whileness, to gain valuable vocational skills, and to learn how to get along well 
in cooperative relationships with others. 

Federal financial assistance might be used with good effect by State and non- 
profit private institutions to do further research in this area, and to develop 
organized work-experience programs, either directly under the supervision of 
the schools, or at least in close cooperation with them. 

I should like to call attention briefly to some of these projects. Although 
they are not primarily designed for delinquent children, their constructive 
potentialities are so great that they might serve to be an appreciable factor in 
delinquency prevention. 

For example, an interesting and very constructive program was developed by 
the Detroit public schools in cooperation with a voluntary agency, the Detroit 
Council for Youth Services. Entitled “Job Upgrading,” this program is entirely 
voluntary, flexible and informal, and designed to help young people between 
16 and 20 to qualify and obtain employment. Starting in 1949 with one group, 
there are now five such centers in the city, all located in high-school buildings 
and the program will be expanded this fall. Mornings are spent at the center, 
and afternoons in looking for work. In cases where the job upgrader wants 
and needs instruction in high-school subjects, he may be admitted to regular 
classes in the school where the center is located. After about 6 weeks those 
youngsters who have not yet secured jobs are assigned to work for 4 hours in 
the afternoon in a department of the city government, or in a private social 
service agency under a coordinated plan which involves employer supervision 
These jobs carry a wage of 60 cents an hour, financed by a subsidy either by a 
city appropriation or by a private foundation. Whenever the job upgrader is 
ready and a full-time job in private industry is available, he goes to work. For 
a period of 6 months following full-time placement the staff conducts followup 
work by telephone and personal visit. To date, about 2,000 have heen served 
by this program. About half have dropped out. Among the remaining about 
90 percent are in employment and 10 percent have returned to high school. 

An interesting program was initiated in Santa Barbara, Calif. The project 
involved five high schools in the county. Surveys were made of the various laws 
affecting youth at work, and the previous work experience of youth. About 
1,700 students received the benefit of work experience which was credited toward 
their graduation. They worked on both a paid and an unpaid basis. One 
youngster commenting on the program said, “This work experience has changed 
my attitude toward high school. It is no longer a thing to be endured but a 
means toward an end.” <A newspaper described the project as “A chance for 
the public to help the schools help the youngsters when they need help most.” 

There is a great variety of projects which civic groups can develop and 
promote in cooperation with other private institutions as well as the schools 
and the State employment service. For example, in Waterloo, Iowa. citizens 
interested in the problem organized a youth center placement committee last 
year. Represented on this committee were the Y's and community chests and 
other public and private agencies. A survey was made to determine what job 
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assistance teen-agers wanted. Job clinics were held. Information was given 
on the proper techniques for applying for a job and attitudes needed for holding 
it. Of the 349 applying youngsters, 267 found summer employment. 

Another type of project Was one called a Workreation Camp. This program 
was organized for boys in the 14- through 17-year-age bracket. It was sponsored 
by the State employment service and financed by the board of education in the 
city of Berkeley. “Workreation” offered the boys 4 hours of paid employment, 
and 2 hours of supervised recreation during a 5-day week. The boys, working in 
teams of 10, at school grounds and in the city parks, cleared the land, widened 
paths and trails, replanted shrubbery, and did other work which really resulted 
in civic improvement. 

These are just some of the examples of the kind of cooperation between public 
and private organizations which can help provide valuable experiences for 
young people in their development into productive workers and better citizens. 
Programs of this kind, to be really effective, would necessarily vary from one 
community to another and Federal financial support could encourage further 
research along these lines as well as aid in the development of pilot programs. 

The press announcement for this hearing indicated that this committee was 
concerned not only with legislation already introduced, but that you would 
welcome further legislative suggestions. In that connection we would like to 
take this opportunity again, as we did before the Kefauver committee, of 
referring to the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

Because early employment experience frequently determines a young person's 
attitude toward work and because such an attitude constitutes an extremely 
important factor in his general social attitudes, it is imperative that we do 
all we can to assist young people in making a smooth transition from school 
life to work life, and to find employment best suited to their interests and 
capabilities. Such assistance should be given to all young people. It is par- 
ticularly needed by those who are actual or potential delinquents, for they 
greatly need to develop a sense of vocational direction. The Federal Govern- 
ment can help in this field by specific amendments to the Wagner-Peyser Act 
which would authorize the Employment Service to extend its services to young 
workers, and to provide facilities for the employment, counseling, and place- 
ment of high-school graduates and those who have dropped out before gradua- 
tion; and to provide funds which would enable the various States to develop 
services along these lines, working in closest cooperation with the local schools. 


Chairman LreHman. I also wish to offer for the record, without 
objection, a statement prepared by the assistant director of the De- 
partment of Health of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

(The statement referred to of Mr. De Pagan follows:) 


COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 


San Juan, P. R., July 6, 1955. 
Hon. HEBERT H. LEHMAN, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: We are enclosing testimony of the Division of Public 
Welfare of the Department of Health of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
on §. 728. 

We urge your help for the approval of this bill which will be a great help 
to States in the attention of the juvenile delinquency problem. 

Cordially yours, 
Arpa GIRAU DE PaGAN, 


Assistant Director. 
Enclosure. 


TESTIMONY OF THE DIVISION OF PUBLIC WELFARE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO ON S. 728 





The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the smallest of the Great Antilles, is 
approximately 3,435 square miles and has a population of 2,253,384 out of which 


60.15 percent is under 20 years of age. This indicates that the island has a very 
large young population reaching well over a million. 
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As is true of the States of the mainland, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico has 
been experiencing a steady increase in its juvenile-delinquency problem during 
the past years. According to the police, the number of juvenile-delinquency 
cases reported during the year 1952-53 (1,698) represents an increase of 200 
percent, 171 percent, 38 percent, and 7 percent with respect to the years 1948—49, 
1949-50, 1950-51, and 1951-52, respectively. 

Although not showing such a sharp increasing trend, figures given by the 
juvenile court for the District of San Juan also reveal a rising tendency. Cases 
disposed of in that court were 575 for the year 1950: 762 for the vear 1951; and 
1,042 for the year 1952. These figures show an increase of 377 in 1951 and of 
S1 percent in 1952 when compared with figures for the year 1950. They reveal 
a sharp rise in the juvenile-delinquency cases even after the correction has been 
made for the natural increase in child population in the Commonwealth. 

There is general agreement in Puerto Rico regarding the fact that figures 
given above do not show an adequate picture of the extent of the juvenile 
delinquency situation in the Commonwealth. Not all the cases of youth offenders 
are reported to the police and, furthermore, many of the ones coming to the 
attention of the police are not statistically registered. This is also true of the 
courts which only receive a small percentage of the cases of juvenile offenders 

Government officials share the concern of the entire Puerto Rican community 
over the prevailing juvenile-delinquency situation in the Commonwealth. The 
newspapers have been constantly bringing the problem to the attention of the 
public and civic groups as well as private individuals have voiced their interest 
in the problem and their desire to help solve or ameliorate it. 


SPECIAL EFFORTS MADE TO HELP SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


In the year 1952-53 the Legislature of Puerto Rico made an appropriation of 
$15,000 which was assigned to the division of public welfare of the department 
of health for the study of the problem of delinquency in the island. Part of the 
above sum was utilized to pay for the travel and other expenses of a research 
specialist from New York City who came to Puerto Rico to assist with a study 
of the volume of delinquency in the island. As a result of this, and with the 
cooperation of other interested agencies, the division of public welfare established 
a central registration system for delinquent and predelinquent children. 

Two and a half years ago the Governor appointed a committee to study the 
problems related to the juvenile-delinquency situation. This committee was to 
make official recommendations regarding the measures that should be taken to 
help solve the problem. The committee was composed of the president of the 
Senate, the president of the house of representatives, the chief of police, the 
assistant secretary of justice, the public parks and recreation administrator, and 
two private individuals. 

The findings of this committee were presented in the form of a very compre 
hensive report which, among other things, included several legislative bills, some 
of which were approved in the last legislative session. Foremost among these 
bills are one which provides for the assignment of two or more judges to be fully 
in charge of children’s cases, and another which establishes a children’s commis 
sion charged with responsibility for coordinating the work of child-serving 
agencies and promoting and recommending official and public action on behalf 
of children and youth. 

Governor Munoz Marin also appointed a committee to study the conditions 
under which juveniles over 16 years of age were cared for in jail 

Under the auspices of the Board of Commissioners of San Juan a census was 
earried out of the children who were found roaming in the streets. The Puerto 
Rico White House conference committee sponsored a meeting to discuss the 
juvenile delinquency problem at which two representatives from the United 
States Children’s Bureau were present; and the Puerto Rico branch of the 
Exchange Club has been marshaling its efforts to combat juvenile delinquency 
through the big-brother movement. 

The juvenile police force has been increased by 9 members, 7 of whom are 
women, who are to be fully devoted to work with children. 

The activities described above only represent the special efforts made by the 
government of Puerto Rico to face the ever-increasing problem of juvenile 
delinquency with the help of civic groups and private individuals. No detailed 
mention will be made here of the other government programs which aim to 
strengthen family life and thus to ameliorate and heip solve the problems leading 
to juvenile delinquency. Foremost among these programs are the following: 
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The public assistance and the child welfare programs of the division of public 
welfare as well as the services for the physically and mentally handicapped 
which renders this same division; the general public health (including mental 
health) and medical services of the department of health; the municipal medica! 
services programs; the academic and vocational educational program; housing 
program; the public recreation services; the school lunch and milk station 
services; the juvenile courts and juvenile police services; and the protective 
services of the department of labor which include programs to regulate and 
supervise child labor and other services aimed at protecting our youth and 
improving the lot of our general labor force. 


NEED FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO HELP STRENGTHEN AND COORDINATE 
COMBAT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


EFFORTS TO 


The purpose of 8S. 728 is to provide for assistance to and cooperation with 
States in strengthening and improving State and local programs for the control 
of juvenile delinquency. 

Puerto Rico could benefit greatly from the approval of this legislation in view 
of the following circumstances: 

(1) As described above, juvenile delinquency cases keep increasing in the 
island at a rate which makes it almost impossible for us to cope efficiently with 
the situation. 

(2) Commonwealth funds are insufficient to provide the necessary trained 
personnel in the courts, the welfare agencies, the police, the schools, etc. 

Our courts do not have probation officers for work with children and the 
cooperation which they get from the public welfare agency to help remedy this 
situation (12 social workers assigned for work with court cases for the whole 
island) is insufficient. There is only one judge at present entirely devoted to 
work with children. 

The juvenile police force is only available in the larger cities. In the rest 
of the municipalities children coming to the attention of the police are handled 
through inadequate and inexperienced personnel. 

Out of 76 municipalities, only 30 have special personnel to handle cases of 
children. In the remaining 46 municipalities the already too busy local chief of 
public welfare can only take care of the most pressing urgent cases of children 
requesting services. Thus, there is very little hope of doing preventive work in 
these municipalities. 

There are only 102 visiting teachers for the whole island so that the majority 
of the schools lack the services of these workers whose role in the early detection 
of cases is so important. 

With increased funds we would be in a position to provide more adequate 
staff for these agencies whose contribution to the fight against juvenile delin- 
quency is paramount. 

(3) The personnel we now have in the police force, the schools, the courts, 
and the welfare offices is only partially trained. Until a year ago, juvenile court 
work was one of the many responsibilities of busy district Judges who found 
that they had very little time to give to children’s cases. As explained before, 
we now have one judge specially devoted to work with children. All of the per- 
sonnel mentioned above would benefit greatly from the opportunity to get special- 
ized training for work with children. Work with delinquent children is very 
difficult and untrained personnel can do much harm to children if not properly 
oriented or supervised. 

(4) Facilities now available for the training of social workers, visiting teach- 
ers, and juvenile police officers are very limited. The school of social work 
of the University of Puerto Rico as well as other higher institutions of learning 
would be in a better position to help with the training of existing and prospective 
personnel working with children through increased appropriations and facilities. 
Also, opportunities should be offered to personnel already in the field for ad- 
vanced training in professional schools in the mainland. 

(5) There seems to be a high correlation between juvenile delinquency figures 
and slum dwellers in the island. In spite of the Government’s efforts at slum 
clearance we still have a considerable number of families living in slums not only 
in the capital of the island, but also in the other larger cities. With increased 
funds we would be in a position to engage in research and demonstration projects 


in slum and other areas in the hope of combating the forces now resulting in 
antisocial behavior in youth. 
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(6) Existing facilities in the Commonwealth for the treatment of delinquent 
children are rather inadequate. Not only in terms of the insufficient and un 
trained or partially trained personnel, but also because of inadequacies of the 
buildings where the institutions are housed (the latter is true in all but 1 of 
the 3 institutions for delinquent children). There is only one training schoo! 
for boys in the island whose physical conditions are so poor as to render any 
adequate classification of its very heterogeneous population utterly impossible 
At this institution the young offender with mild antisocial behavior mix freely 
with the already deteriorated older group, the mentally normal with the re 
tarded or seriously disturbed. (There are no public facilities in the island for 
the care of mentally retarded children. There is a private institution from which 
the government has been purchasing care for around 13 children from all over 
the island.) Additional appropriations which would facilitate the expansion 
and remodeling of this institution is a dire need if children are to be helped to 
attain rehabilitation. 

Detention facilities for girls are still nonexistent in the island. The only 
institution for delinquent girls which we have is doing its best to fill this gap 
in the existing services for girls. 

We have only aimed at giving you the most outstanding data surrounding the 
juvenile-delinquency situation in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. We are 
aware that we are not submitting all the facts necessary to appraise our situa 
tion, but would be glad to supplement this testimony with information on 
whatever other data the committee now considering this legislation might deem 
necessary. 


Chairman Leuman. I also want to place in the record a letter signed 
by the acting secretary of the Voice of Greek Orthodoxy in America. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. C hairman, while you are on that subject, 
I have been advised that there is in the mail a statement by the Michi 
gan Youth Commission that I would like to have placed in the 
record. 

Chairman Leuman. That will be satisfactory. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


Hon. HerBert H. LEHMAN, 


Chairman, Subcommittee, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: On behalf of the Voice of Greek Orthodoxy in America, a 
laymen’s organization, I wish to submit to your committee, for favorable con 
sideration, certain legislative bills dealing with this subject of juvenile delin- 
quency upon which you are holding public hearings on July 6 and 7, 1955. 

The pending legislation before your subcommittee covers certain fundamental 
and basic programs whic h will materially aid programs to combat juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Of particular interest is the bill which will allocate Federal funds to aid 
the States and local communities in the control of juvenile delinquency. 

As a religious laymen’s organization, we believe it is incumbent upon the 
four major faiths, Catholic, Protestant, Greek Orthodox, and Jewish, to exert 
all possible influence from the pulpil and through the various church commit- 
tees and auxiliary organizations so that the church will fully meet the challenge 
in its role to control juvenile delinquency. 

We fully realize that coordinated services are necessary which require cer- 
tain expenditures of public funds. We also fully realize that the church can 
play a leading role in instructing the parents of their full responsibilities to 
their children which, if carried out to the nth degree, would eliminate much of 
the problem. The church can also play a significant role in seeing that the com- 
munity assumes its proper responsibility. 

In the interest of making this statement brief and fully realizing that many 
profound and detailed statements on the problem will be submitted to you, I 
shall close by urging favorable consideration for many of the excellent bills sub- 
mitted by the Kefauver Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee which are designed 
to curb the delinquency rise in this country. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THE VOICE oF GREEK ORTHODOXY IN AMERICA, 
By (Mrs.) La JAY CHUMBRIS, 


Acting Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF THE MICHIGAN Youth COMMISSION ON THE PROBLEM OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Although we do not believe or wish to give the impression that the majority 
of our teen-agers and younger generation are irresponsible, “bad” or “going to 
the dogs” or less responsive than the younger generations that preceded them, 
we are concerned with the growing number of children and youth already in 
conflict with society, and those liable to get into trouble unless helped. 

Michigan’s statistics for the number of children referred to the juvenile courts 
for delinquency have increased steadily the past 6 years. The number of youths 
who come to the attention of local police and the overcrowded conditions of our 
State facilities for the care of delinquent children further reflect the growing 
problem. Michigan is therefore, following the national pattern, as to the size 
of the problem, kinds of trouble youth is getting into, and the fact that they 
come from all kinds of neighborhoods and communities. With the growing child 
population, the great mobility of families that miany impacts on family stability, 
the uncertainties of our world situation and with the many difficult and perplex- 
ing decisions young people have to make, we have every reason to believe that the 
peak in delinquency has not been reached, if imaginative planning and positive 
action are not undertaken. 

We do not believe that there are any one-shot, patent cure-alls for the situation ; 
nor that success will come without consistent, hard, and determined efforts by 
all segments of the community and State. Just because we do live in a world 
of continuing tensions, conflicts, and uncertainties, our State and communities 
have an added responsibility to provide for our children and youth the climate, 
the environment, and programs that are conducive to healthy and normal physical, 
spiritual, economic, and mental development. This includes for them and their 
parents decent housing, economic security, good schools, adequate health pro- 
grams, and all the other basic programs that give children a good start and 
enrich’ their lives. This calls for positive spiritual values and strong religious 
influences on children and youth and families. It means parents who are pre- 
pared for the responsibilities and joys of rearing children and family living, and 
parents who are not so harassed by personal, social, and economic problems that 
they cannot effectively carry out their duties to their children. And finally, it 
means a total, community environment where children do not find themselves 
blocked in the development of their full potentialities because of their religion, 
race, or socioeconomic background. 

In outlining a practical, long-range program for control and prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, we emphasize the need of continuing study, evaluation, 
demonstration, and research on all facets of the problem, particularly on the 
effectiveness of methods and action programs already being utilized. Equally 
important, however, do we need leadership and help to coordinate our efforts 
and to put to use the knowledge we already have. In a very practical way, we 
believe that we must concentrate in the following specific areas to get good 
results in Michigan: 

1. Children, older youth, young adults, engaged and recently married couples, 
and parents must be helped to be prepared for happy family living by schools, 
churches, community agencies, and specialized programs, 

2. Schools must give special attention to preventing personal and social mal- 
adjustment of children in their formative years, as well as to developing curricula 
and a school climate conducive to keeping our young people in schools. They 
must be helped to make greater use of scientifically developed tests for locating 
youngsters with problems which make them vulnerable to delinquency behavior. 
They must employ enough qualified teachers and special personnel to work with 
the child, family, and using the total community resources, to correct these prob- 
lems early. 

8. It is particularly important that police departments have more specially 
trained officers to handle juvenile offenders, investigate their problems, make 
proper dispositions, and develop programs of delinquency prevention clearly 
within their scope of responsibility. Larger communities should have special 
police youth bureaus. 

4. Juvenile courts need more specially trained staff to make good personal 
and social investigations and proper community referrals and to provide mean- 
ingful counseling to youngsters placed on probation. 

5. Our schools need more qualified and trained personnel, like visiting teach- 
ers, counselors, and classroom teachers, able to recognize and help children who 
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are in trouble or may get into trouble and then to work with the family and com 
munity resources in effecting solutions. 

6. Communitywide, family agencies, either private or public, need to be de- 
veloped to give total services to families and children. Greatly needed are pro- 
tective and special services for children and families who need help because of 
personal maladjustment or family problems. These agencies will have to 
reach out to these children and families and be imaginative in finding ways to 
help them. These agencies will have to plan their programs in close cooperation 
with the agencies most familiar with the changing community needs, |. e., police, 
courts, schools, public-assistance agencies, etc.; will have to develop clear-cut 
referral methods; and will have to be ready to give speedy and effective services. 

7. Modern, open temporary shelter and boarding-care facilities, apart from 
secure detention homes must be developed for many neglected, dependent, and 
younger delinquent children. Modern secure detention homes must be developed, 
according to approved standards, to handle seriously delinquent youth in small 
groups. The possibilities for establishing, with State help, regional detention 
homes serving groupings of counties must be explored further. Detention homes, 
as part of their basic programs, must provide schooling, counseling, and the 
psychiatric tools needed by the juvenile judge to help him make a speedy and 
sound plan for the youth. 

8. Better and expanded boarding- and foster-care programs in the child's own 
community, and in all parts of the State, must be developed with the help of the 
State of Michigan, so that no child will be deprived of the care he needs 

9. Child caring and placing agencies and institutions must give immediate and 
continuing attention to evaluating and modifying their programs in the light 
of the needs of groups of children and youngsters with special problems. 

10. More psychiatric, psychological, and casework services must be provided 
for juvenile courts. This clearly calls for the development of community child 
guidance clinics, with State help, where none exist and expansion of existing 
clinies; the development of treatment homes for emotionally disturbed children ; 
and the establishment of enough State hospitals for treating emotionally and 
mentally ill children. 

11. Better cooperation in planning and action need to be developed between 
courts concerned with problems of children and the families, with the view to 
agreement on the kind of court integration needed to best serve families and 
children. 

12. Continuing review and study of the youth committed to our State training 
schools and analysis of the programs and facilities of those schools need to be 
made as the first steps in planning smaller, diversified schools or units necessary 
to do an effective diagnostic and rehabilitation job. 

13. Our community and State agencies, coordinating and planning groups, 
and professional and semiprofessional associations need to do more cooperative 
thinking and planning for the total personnel needs of all agencies; to determine 
whether personnel is being used most effectively ; and to develop broad recruit- 
ing, training, and inservice training programs. In this connection, our colleges 
and universities, especially those that are tax supported, have a great responsi 
bility for helping train the many types of personnel needed, both professional 
and nonprofessional. 

Action and constructive results on the specific program priorities listed above 
will not come unless our citizens and communities are well informed, are ready 
to find solutions to their problems, understand the programs needed, know what 
their communities and State have or lack, and mobilize their total, coordinated 
efforts to do the job that needs to be done. From the deep interest and concern 
displayed and the many good things citizens all over the State are trying to do, 
we know that citizens are ready to meet their responsibilities. However, they 
need the leadership, direction, guidance, and aid to study their problems, de- 
velop their plans, coordinate their efforts, and work together to achieve their 
aims. Unless this is done, they will dissipate their energies, duplicate their 
efforts, lose sight of the primary goals, work at cross-purposes, and even develop 
costly and ineffective programs. 

Our officially constituted State agencies and the Michigan Youth Commission, 
made up of representative citizens and appointed by Gov. G. Mennen Williams, 
have a primary responsibility for providing this leadership and aid so that 
adequate local and State programs can be developed and strengthened. During 
the past few years, there have been specific examples of how positive and 
imaginative leadership and help from the State level have been of invaluable 
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help to citizens and community agencies in improving local programs and in 
developing more adequate statewide services. 


It is the considered opinion of the Michigan Youth Commission that for our 
State to attack the many facets of delinquency control and prevention with the 
vigor, speed, and scope required, additional assistance and leadership from the 
Federal Government is needed. While recognizing the primary responsibilities 
that our local communities and State have for effective programs to control and 
prevent juvenile delinquency, we do not believe that the total job can be done 
without strong support from the Federal Government. 

Chairman Lenman. We don’t know what further hearings we will 
hold. We certainly can’t hold any more for a little while. 

But if it is agreeable to the committee, I think we should hold this 
open for a few days so that any additional statements or memorandums 
can be inserted. I would suggest that we hold it open until a week 
from today, if that is agreeable. That will be July 15. 

I think we should stand in recess until 12:30. That will give Mr. 
Alinsky time to get here. So far as I know, that will complete the 
witnesses that are scheduled to appear before this committee. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Chairman Lenman. The hearing will be resumed. The last witness 
is Mr. Saul Alinsky, representing the Industrial Area Foundation. 

Mr. Alinsky, will you take a seat. We are very glad you were able 
to come. I understand you came all the way from Chicago to testify. 

Mr. Auinsxy. I have. 

Chairman Lenman. We are anxious to hear you. Do you have a 
prepared statement ? 

Mr. Autnsxy. I do. 

Chairman Lenman. Do you wish to read it, or do you wish to speak 
from it. 


Mr. Atrnsxy. Well, sir, I would like to do both, Senator. I will be 
brief as possible. — 
Chairman Lenman. Will you proceed, Mr. Alinsky. 


STATEMENT OF SAUL D. ALINSKY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
INDUSTRIAL AREAS FOUNDATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Auinsxy. In these days of concern about becoming engaged in 
“controversial issues” or being labeled as “controversial” the issue of 
juvenile delinquency is extraordinary in its uniqueness as being prob- 
ably the only completely noncontroversial social issue today. Every- 
one on this planet is opposed to it. In a significant sense its lack of 
the goading spur of controversy may well be a factor in the Alice in 
Wonderland panorama which confronts any student of prevention and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Every year, every conference, in every part of the country, whether 
city, State, regional, or national, has its ene of reports of particular 
delinquency prevention and treatment projects and each one concludes 
with figures showing drastic reductions of delinquency. And yet, 
the national rate of delinquency climbs on. 

Every year the same panaceas with a slightly different twist or 
emphasis, or dressed in new verbalism makes similar claims. Military 
terms have pervaded the field, and now everything is called Operation 
Saturation, Operation Dilution or just plain Operation Prevention; 
and the claims are the same until the end of the year, when the national 
rate is revealed as still climbing. 
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Every year we find the fund-raising literature of nearly all agencies 
dealing with youth making the same claims directly or indirectly. 
Everyone in this field is armed with a foolproof formula which is ver- 
itably a heads-I-win, tails-you-lose proposition. Statistics are used 
here, as has been once said, as a drunk uses a lamppost, not for light 
but for support. They work in a community and if the delinquency 
rate goes om they did it. If the rate remains unch: anged, they hel« d 
the line. If the rate goes up, think how much higher it would have 
gone up if they hadn't been there. And at the end of the year the 
national rate keeps mounting. 

Call it Alice in Wonderland, or call it what you will, but in the ver 
nacular of the people in Chicago’s back-of-the-yards area one can 
oeeenal raise the question, W ho’s kid ling who?’ I am afraid that 
the answer is that we are kidding ourselves. 

One of the purposes of both bills, S. 728 and S. 894, is to promote 
research and surveys designed to aid us in the control of juvenile de- 
linquency. Again, may I on this point indulge in a back-of-the-yards 
idiom, “If there is any truth to the saying that the road to hell is paved 
with good intentions, then there sure must be a 36-lane boulevard to 
hell paved with surveys.” 

I cannot say to you with sufficient e: urnestness that the problem is not 
that we do not know what to a major extent are the causes of de- 
linquency; because we do. The trouble is that we shy away from 
doing what we know must be done. We persist in programs of cos- 
metic coverups, instead of the required social surgery. It is almost im- 
possible to find the criminology study or textbook which does not begin 
and end with the findings that in the main de ‘linquency and crime arise 
out of inadequate, substandard housing, disease, economic insecurity, 
inadequate educational facilities, discrimination, and a series of social 
ills which combine to foster and relate to each other in a vicious circle 
with each feeding into the other so that frustration, demoralization, 
and delinquency mounts. 

And what do we do about it? Do we attack the causes? Do we doas 
the medical profession did when they discovered the etiology of ma- 
laria, drain the mosquito-breeding swamps / We do not. We avoid 
the causes and go in for superv ised recreation, leisure-time activities, 
handicraft, summer camps, and something mysterious called character 
building. These approaches may be good in themselves for whatever 
their objectives may be, but they certainly are not aimed at coming to 
grips with the recognized major causes of delinquency and crime. 

The issues of delinquency prevention are to a large extent to be 
found in your legislation or lack of legislation, in the area of housing, 
economic security, health, education, and nondiscrimination. This 
does not mean that good housing, good educational facilities, relative 
economic security, adequate health care, and the disposition of dis- 
crimination will automatically dispense with the problem of de- 
linquency. But it does mean the necessary supporting steps to the 
revitalization of that essential unit of our soc iety, the local community 
where people live. It is here at the level of their family life, their 
schools, their churches, their community where the issue of prevention 
and control 6f juvenile delinquency will be resolved. Make no mistake 
about that; the job is not here but out there. 

It is a job of breaking through the silence barrier of apathy, anony- 
mity, of the feeling that they don’t belong, that nobody cares for them 
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and that therefore they don’t care. It is difficult even for the family 
to continue as a vital, integrated unit in this morass of demoralization. 
The job is one of community organization, so that our citizens will 
have a medium through which they « can actively participate, assume 
the obligations, responsibilities, and rights of citizenship, have roots 
of stability, of belonging, a feeling of status and identification as per- 
sons. This kind of aroused, articulate, and mobilized citizenry will 
attend to those issues which threaten the welfare of their children and 
themselves. Let us also remember, what we too often forget, that hav- 
ing a belief in the democratic way of life means having faith in the 
ingenuity, resources, leadership, ‘and power of the people to solve 
their own problems if given the opportunity to mobilize their spirits 
and resources. 

These are not words or theories. These are facts. Facts such as 
Chicago’s Back of the Yards, known as Upton Sinclair’s Jungle, 
which today is one of the best neighbor hoods in Chicago and getting 
better by the day. Ask the Chicago Police Department, the juvenile 
court, the churches, or better yet, the people who live there, as to just 
what has happened to the issue of delinquency in Back of the Yards. 
Ask them what they have done and are doing to meet this problem. 
Look at Los Angeles’ Boyle Heights, the former battleground of the 
zoot-suit riots, and check your results there. There are other areas in 
America where this citizen’s movement in their community is well 
underway. With it goes a popular understanding by the loc ‘al people 
that delinquency is just one facet of a series of social ills, and cannot 
be isolated or attacked by itself. 

Current studies in causes of juvenile delinquency cry out for this 
kind of citizen participation. Recently we had the Epstein report in 
New York City— 


* * * This is a job to be carried on, in the last analysis, by the neighbors 
themselves although outside help can play a constructive role. * * * It is simply 


not possible to put too much emphasis upon the potentials of activity 


along 
these lines * * *, 


This holds true for just about every other report that is made in 
every other city. 

The purpose of my comments to this point has not been to indulge 
in special pleading for a particularized procedure but primarily to 
present certain facts in order to emphasize the limitations of any legis- 
lation with reference to the prevention and treatment of juv enile de- 
linquency. This does not mean that there are not certain positive 
contributions which can be made, but it does mean in simple language 
that we cannot and should not peg any extraordinary expectations as 
to constructive results in this field from any piece of legislation spe- 
cifically targeted on the prevention and control of juvenile delin- 
Taw. 

728, Delinquent Children’s Act of 1955, carries within it a num- 
ai: of positive potentials which merit encouragement by legislation. 
There is the degree of recognition of the function of voluntar y agen- 
cies and the fact that it is from this area that you may expect the 
major contributions. We realize the practical consideratjons involved 
in any legislation which enters the area of financial and functional 
relationships with other legally constituted public authorities. We 
urge the recognition, if not the emphasis upon, the role of community 
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organization, particularly as in section 202, where there is reference 
to special projects. Similarly, on this point it must be accepted that 
that. kind of community activity cannot be initiated or developed by 
public authorities and that this fact should be clear in the thinking of 
the Secretary, so that any special projects on community organization 
initiated under title V annie be free of any State body supervision or 
administration, at any rate as free as possible. 

There is a broad flexibility in the character of the provisions of 8. 
728 which impresses us as being more elastic than parallel sections of 
S. 894, Juvenile Delinquency Control Act. One also gets the feeling 
from reading both bills that the statement of purpose implicit in S. 
728 as well as other characteristics tends not to view the delinquency 
problem as specialized and insular as was the feeling which we have 
gotton from 8S. 894. There is also a greater recognition of the role 
of the voluntary agencies in meeting this problem in S. 728 than ap- 
pears, at least on the surface, of S. 894. For this and other reasons 
we strongly favor S. 728 over S. 894. 

An additional argument for our support of 5S. 728 over S. 894 is 
that the reasons cited in terms of flexibility, of a recognition of the 
functional relationships of those issues which are the cause of delin- 
quency and of a recognition of the role of voluntary agencies all lead 
to a belief that there are more potentialities for the developing of a 
broader program in the future from the actual operations of 5. 728 
than there are in 8. 894. The possibilities for future development is 
very much in our mind for the simple reason of our previously stated 
convictions, that the present legislation has definite limitations. 

Before commenting on S. 1832 I would like to make some last re- 
marks on both S. 728 and 8.894. Both of these bills place considerable 
stress upon the issue of coordination, and coordinating activities. I 
have already expressed my opinion of the alleged need for research 
(which both of these bills also stress) and may I in all humility on 
the issue of coordination repeat a statement made to me some years 
ago by a group of Frenchmen who were touring this country and 
examining our work in the field of community organization and the 
prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency : 

The most extraordinary thing which we have found in America is that every 
place we go everybody is coordinating, everybody we meet is a coordinator—we 
have great trouble trying to find the work or the people who are doing the work 
which is supposed to be coordinated. 

On S. 1832 the National Youth Rehabilitation Act, we take a posi- 
tive and supporting position. This proposed act is sound and good 
for a variety of reasons, not the least of which is the fact that anything 
is better than the present disposition of such cases: This bill provides 
for the kind of activities, services and programs which we have no 
question but would be a positive contribution. We cite one sugges- 
tion for S. 1832: That its personnel include the kind of trained, 
talented counselors who can establish a personal relationship with 
these boys and use this informal confidence in trying to help them 
work out their personal problems. It is this kind of informal per- 
sonal relationship which presents a real opportunity for the re- 
shaping of attitudes rather than formal instruction on * * * the 
privileges, duties and responsibilities of citizenship, * * * (p. 3, 
line 6). 
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If we are going to have hope of getting the right answers we must 
be willing to propose the right questions. This is a human problem 
which must be looked at—not down, as from a bird’s-eye view, or up, 
as from a worm’s-eye view, but straight ahead on the level, from the 
human point of view. People live in communities. The welfare of 
the family, the schools, the churches, the children all reflect the state 
of the community. Juvenile delinquency is a problem which must 
be coped with in the community. The state of the community is in 
fact the state of the Nation. This issue greatly transcends the point 
of juvenile delinquency, for with the surrender of daily active par- 
ticipation on the part of local citizens in the sharing of the making 
of the multitudinous decisions of daily living—with the sinking into 
apathy, anonymity, not caring, and the feeling among people that 
they don’t count and don’t belong that here is to be found the core of 
the problem—the delinquency of democracy. 

Thank you very much for your patience, Senator. 

Chairman Leuman. Thank you very much, indeed. I found your 
statement most interesting. 

I want to point out that I, like you, have a very strong suspicion 
that if we are going to make any real headway in this thing, we have 
got to make this a community, or area responsibility. 

I could go further, as you have gone, in saying that the situation, 
to some extent, affects the state of the Union, the state of mind, the 
state of alertness, the state of concern that exists in the Nation as a 
whole. 

I realize, of course, that what we are trying to do with this legisla- 
tion will be limited in scope, that we must have the fullest cooperation, 
the fullest teamwork, within the communities and areas themselves, 
people who live in the communities, or we are not going to be able to 
make it really effective as we should. 

Of course, what is intended in these bills is not a cure. We who 
have studied this situation carefully realize that. The cure lies with 
the people, the attitude of the people, the point of view of the people, 
the morals of the people and, above all things, with the interest of 
the people. 

But it does seem to me that this legislation can serve as an encourage- 
ment, and can serve as a stimulant to the States, the municipalities, 
and also to the communities and to the voluntary agencies, the differ- 
ent agencies, that make up the community. 

Therefore, I think legislation of this sort is very worthwhile, as 
you do, although as you very, very freely pointed out, the possibilities 
must necessarily be very limited. 

I know you are connected with the Industrial Areas Foundation, 
and I also note in your statement that you referred to the Back-of-the- 
Yards organization. 

Mr. Auinsxy. I was a cofounder. 

Chairman Lenman. Which was a community activity ? 

Mr. Autnsxy. That’s right. 

Chairman Lenman. And I think it would be very interesting to 
my colleagues and to me for you to describe in some little detail just 
what is included in the Chicago Back-of-the-Yards movement. I 
think it might serve to bring into focus what really is meant by com- 
munity effort and what can be accomplished by community effort. 
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Some reference was made to this in the testimony of Monsignor 
O’Grady, who appeared before us the other day, but he did not go 
into any detail in explaining just what was covered by the term “Back 
of the Yards Youth Movement.” 

Will you give us a statement on that? 

Mr. Auinsxy. Well, I will try to. I am the cofounder of the Back 
of the Yards Council. The Back of the Yards Council preceded the 
Industrial Areas Foundation. At the time of the organization of 
Back of the Yards, I was employed as a criminologist by the State 
of Illinois, and criminology was my profession at that time. Ap- 
parently it still is, rather reluctantly on my part. 

Through my years in the field of criminology, I found myself en- 
countering the problems mentioned in this paper, to wit, that you 
could never get involved with any of the causes of crime, although 
everybody assumed in the field of research that the causes of crime 
were, as I indicated in this statement, housing, education, discrimina- 
tion, disease, slums, et cetera. 

Nevertheless, the moment you entered those fields, you became in- 
volved in areas of controversy. The moment you entered the field 
of housing, you got caught in the fight between private real-estate 
boards and public housing, and I might add in those years public 
housing had not achieved the respectability that it has today. 

The moment you got into the area of economic insecurity, you 
were caught in the arena between organized capital and organized 
labor. The moment you got into the field of health, you were caught 
between the American Medical Association, and the proponents of 
health insurance. Similarly, every single cause of crime was, and is, 
a controversial issue. 

You were told to stay out of controversy, most particularly if you 
were employed by a public agency. If you were employed by a private 
agency you had a board of directors to be concerned about, as well as 
your financial donors. 

Hence, all activities were, and are, pretty much centered in so-called 
noncontroversial areas. 

Back of the Yards was begun on a simple premise, and it was begun, 
I might add parenthetically completely independently—as a matter 
of fact, my job was in jeopardy, within a week of the time the Back 
of the Yards Council began. The Back of the Yards Council was 
begun on the premise which was somewhat revolutionary in those days. 

They have a statement of purpose which is sort of enshrined, like the 
Declaration of Independence, in their headquarters in Chicago. The 
general ideas were as follows: 

1. We and our fathers and our grandparents have lived in this 
neighborhood for 50 or 60 years, and many people have studied and 
written books about us. Many theses have been written about Back of 
the Yards. 

Relatively few students got a doctor’s or master’s degree in sociology 
in Chicago in the schools of that region who hadn’t made a study in 
the Back of the Yards area. This is the Jungle, the highest rate of 
delinquency in town. 

It was called a 4-D area—dirt, disease, dependency, and delin- 
quency—an area teeming with about 16 nationality groups, about 92 
percent Catholic. 
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Chairman LeHMan. I am glad to see Monsignor O'Grady back here. 
He just entered the room. I believe he will be very much interested 
in your testimony. 

Mr. Autnsky. There was tremendous controversy and complete dis- 
unity. 

And what I refer to as the so-called revolutionary ideas are the 
following: 

1. I use their own words on this in their so-called declaration of 
independence : 


We, our families, and so on, have lived here for 50 years in all of this—deteri- 
oration and at the end of this time we still have the same conditions. 

For 50 years all of these do-gooders have come in from the outside and told us, 
“After we got through with this” we would be better for it, and after all this we 
are still living in this same deterioration. We know now that if there is to be 
improved conditions for our children, we are going to do it, and nobody else. 

That was the first idea. The second idea was and is that no out- 
sider can possibly have the interest in our problems that we have. 
When we talk about children we are talking about our children. 
When we talk about our rotten housing, we are talking about the 
housing we have to suffer in. When we talk about low pay, we are 
talking about the jobs we are working on. And we have more interest 
in those issues than anybody else could possibly have. 

And, thirdly—and the third thing caused sort of an explosion in 
Chicago. It was two ideas: one which brought down on our heads the 
coals of fire of just about every professional agency in town and 
through the country, and still crops up from time to time. 

That we feel that we, the local people, have as much intelligence as 
anybody else has, and that, if given the opportunity, we can resolve 
our problems : as good or better than anybody else can. 

This was interpret ted as an attack against professional training, 
which it wasn’t. It was just simply their position and how they felt 
about the situation. The Back of the Yards Council uses their own 
trained people. The other idea was that we reject the idea of phi- 
lanthropy. We believe that the only things we are going to get is what 
we can get. And on that basis we started to work. 

They accepted fully the idea of pressure. The Back of the Yards 
Council has been charged as being a pressure group, and we say, “Sure, 
democracy is a system ‘of government which responds to different pres- 
sures of people, and the people who are undemocratic and lax in 
discharging their democratic functions, are those people who are not 
part of a pressure group, who are not pressing to tell their Representa- 
tive what they want.” 

They also followed their own leadership, and their own leader ship 
was quite different from that leadership which outsiders defined as 
leaders. 

For example, a common mistake of professionals in the search for 
so-called leadership, is that being possessed, as all human beings are, of 
an ego, they start looking for people that are somewhat like them- 
selves, think as they do, who have the same kind of educational back- 
ground, and so forth. 

For outsiders to accept the kind of leadership which the people 
themselves want just isn’t done generally. In the first place, the out- 
sider has nothing to say about it. And, in the second place, the out- 
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sider may well disapprove of the character of the people who have 
le: adership roles in that area. 

The same thing holds true on the issue of their program. They are 
well aware, as people i in most communities are, that the usual kind of 
community council comes about when a group of well-meaning people 
purporting to have some interest in the community proc laim a com- 
munity council and themselves as leaders. It may be true that nobody 
in the community even knows that they are alive, let alone accepting 
them as leaders in the community, but the community being com- 
pletely disorganized, does not challenge that assumed position. 

Furthermore, there is no challenge because nobody even knows that 
this development has taken effect. Then these self-appointed leaders 
decide what is a good program for the neighborhood, instead of the 
community itse lf developing its own program. 

The fact is that a community can only develop its own program 
through getting organized around its own leader ship. 

That as people start getting together on the basis of a series of com- 
mon agreements, and as s these : agreements continue to increase, then the 
sum of these common agreements become the program of the people. 

Since it is their program and since they are not fronting for any- 
body, they will fight, they will do everything, they will finance their 
own organization. 

And this is an acid test. If the people in the community are really 
interested in a community organization, if that community organiza- 
tion really represents them, they will foot the bill for it. They will 
pay for it. It is theirs, and it is worthwhile paying for it. 

It is important to note here that this kind of community organiza- 
tion does not originally arise because of appeals to idealism but rather 
because of appeals to self-interest. Nobody came into the Back of 
the Yards Council on the basis of an altruistic ideal in the beginning. 

And I say that advisedly, regardless of the character of all the or- 
ganizations, even in the cases of, let me say in getting away from Back 
of the Yards in making this a general statement, in cases of religious 
institutions. Here the situation was clearly presented that if they 
wished to continue to have any kind of a le: ide rship role in the com- 
munity, they had better join in with this civie organization, which was 
including all other kinds of organizations, if for no other reason than 
to simply protect their partic ular vested power interests. 

The union came into this because it wanted to have a means for get- 
ting public support behind it in various times of crisis. Other organi- 
zations ¢ ame in for exactly the same reasons from their own point of 
view. 

I cannot think of a more realistic or a sounder reason for people to 
get involved, at least in the first stages of it. 

And then what happens is a very curious thing. It is this extraor- 
dinary business of what occurs when two people get to know each 
other, and a personal relationship develops. 

If I may be so blunt as to attempt to explain it this way, let’s 
assume that just as about 11:30 or 12 o’clock today when you were 
considering hearing me, you suddenly got a report stating that the 
plane [ was coming in had crashed, and that I was no longer here. 

Now, what would be your reaction to it? I don’t think Tam being 
unfair, Senators, when I s: ink—Senator Lehman, who has met 
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me, and because of the involvement of that personal factor would have 
one but I think in the minds of both of you other Senators there would 
be a feeling of distinct relief. Why? Because there would be no 

rsonal reason to feel disturbed and besides you would have one 
Po witness to listen to; it is Friday afternoon and you have got an 
awful lot of things to do, and you want to get going. I don’t know what 
your procedure is here, but you might pass some kind of a statement of 
regret, and that would be the end of it. 

Senator Purret.. I hope your conclusions as to the rest of your 
testimony are more accurate than that one is, sir, because that would 
not be my reaction. 

Mr. Auisky. All right; but I am talking generally, Senator. I 
am glad to hear you take that reaction. 

Generally, I would say that unless there is a personal relationship 
of some kind of identification, the reaction is more on a transitory 
basis with people—let me put it that way. 

Senator Purreti. I would say this: that as far as the personal 
equation goes, certainly that is true. I don’t know about you, but as 
far as coming here as a witness to help us in our determination, I would 
regret very much that that evidence would not be available. 

Mr. Atinsky. Well, I am glad to hear you say that, Senator. 

Senator McNamara. I think we can go a little further than that. 
You know, we are not tied to these chairs. We don’t have to be here. 
We are quite free to move around, so I think your statement is so 
erroneous that you hurt your case, and I believe you are presenting 
a good case, except for this last statement. 

Mr. Auinsky. Let me apply this case, then, to other situations out- 
side of the United States eenie. 

I would say that once a personal relationship is developed, an en- 
tirely new situation with radically different reactions comes into being. 
Let me give you an example. 

The Back of the Soule Council got a large section of land from 
a major railroad, which runs through the community in Back of the 
Yards. We could have had certain public projects come in and level 
off this land. This land was filled with hummocks and had been 
used as an old dumping ground. 

Instead of doing that and having that section of land prepared 
in 60 days so that the community could use it, the community organi- 
zation decided to spend 2 years having local groups do the physical 
work themselves, and the actual leveling of this land. 

And deliberately, groups which were hostile to each other were 
placed in adjoining sections, so that as they were working on a hot 
day leveling this land, usually on a weekend or a late afternoon, they 
began to call each other by their first names. They stopped to have 
a glass of beer together. They began talking about problems. And 
an entirely new relationship developed. 

Today it is now one of the largest recreational centers on the south 
side of Chicago, completely manned and supported by the local com- 
munity, completely equipped by the local community. 

It is the old situation you know, and without laboring the point 
any further, the kind of person who says, “All people in such a field 
are rats, they are no good, they are this, they are that, this one, this 
one, this one, this one,” then he comes down to a certain name and 
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says, “Now this fellow is a little different. I had lunch with him 
one day and he isn’t such a bad guy when you get to know him.” 

How often have you heard that expression, “not such a bad fellow 
when you get to know him” ¢ 

This has been the big push in the Back of the Yard movement, 
getting people to know each other and to know their problems. 

Now there is no point in going on into a detailed discussion of 
how they financed themselves. They have. They have been in 
operation now for 15 years. 

They are infinitely bigger and stronger than they were when they 
began. They are well known through the city and the Nation. 
The record which they have established for themselves is an out- 
standing one, and I believe that many of your colleagues are familiar 
with the Back of the Yards Council in other areas of interest which 
they have come to Washington on from time to time. 

Now I am going to stop for one reason, because if I continue talking 
about Back of the Yards, one thing leads to another and I could go on 
here all afternoon. 

But suffice to say that beginning on a personal self-interest basis, 
these personal relationships are made, and when I say “personal 
relationships” that includes institutions. Too often we simply look 
at an institution as an organization coldbloodedly representing a 
certain policy, and deal with it on that basis. In the community 
organization they approach that situation from a different point of 
view. 

They know the leadership of institutions as human beings, as per- 
sons, and so institutions which are in the last analysis people. They 
deal with institutions as people and the institutions respond and 
throw everything into a common community basket. This has hap- 
pened in the Back of the Yards Community. 

Let me give you an example of what this means in the field of 
delinquency. I remember being present at one meeting of the delin- 
quency committee of the Back of the Yards Council. They have their 
own social worker, a girl who the council had helped with her 
tuition and helped pay her expenses through graduate work in social 
work, with the understanding that after finishing her training she 
would return to Back of the Yards and work for the Back of the 
Yards Council for at least 3 years at a salary the equivalent or better 
than that prevailing among private agencies. 

I might add that person is still there and will probably always be 
there. And the reason for it is this. She works in a unique organiza- 
tional structure where she has available the powers to get the job done. 
When you have the kind of organization set up and with the organiza- 
tions so interdependent upon each other, you have this situation. A 
boy is arrested, let us say for shoplifting. Children who are ar- 
rested in Back of the Yards are no longer taken to the police station. 
They are taken to the Back of the Yards Council by the arresting 
police officer. 

Immediately a meeting is held. This meeting will include not only 
the plaintiffs in the case, but the police department and the various 
authorities involved, the priest or the minister of the child’s family’s 
church, a member of the father’s fraternal organization, a member 
of the father’s national organization, a representative of the mother’s 
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societies that she belongs to, and representatives of the labor union 
that the boy’s father belongs to, and so on. You get a complete array 
of everything in that community life. : 

I was present at one meeting where this took place. In the course of 
a discussion it was decided upon that one major factor involved in this 
boy’s delinquency was that the mother was working as well as the 
father, and there was nobody at home. 

As the talk went on, it became clear that the reason the mother was 
working was because the father wasn’t making enough money, at 
which point we brought in the employer, and discussed the situation. 

The employer was perfectly willing to go ahead and upgrade the 
employee, the father, which would have meant just enough extra 
money to permit the mother to stay home. The employer, however, 
had certain obligations with other groups which made it very difficult. 

We called in the other groups. A question of seniority came up. 

It was explicitly pointed out that every group from time to time 
came to all the other groups in Back of the Yards and asked for assist- 
ance for their particular problem, and it certainly would not be a wise 
thing for any one group to raise an issue of seniority which might 
bounce back at them at a time when they might need help. 

There is—and this has made some people view the situation with 
some alarm—a constant pressure pattern between the different or- 
ganizations, but all tied to a mutual social objective. 

Following Back of the Yards, there were a great many demands 
made from people in different parts of the country for assistance and 
guidance in helping to show them how to do this work. What had hap- 
pened, you see, was very interesting. / 

We got letters from people, people living in Kansas City, who said 
their cousins who lived in Back of the Yards in Chicago had written 
them about this and “Could we help them on this.” 

Churches would write, saying they happened to meet this priest or 
minister at such and such a place and they learned about this work. 
“Could we come out and show them how to do this work ?” 

We were getting requests from churches, unions, and just rank-and- 
file citizens. We had no facilities to answer these requests and thus 
the IAF came into being. We didn’t and don’t feel that we have any 
particular formulas. Basically what it comes down to is a sensitivity 
to the use of issues in breaking through this feeling on the part of 
people that they just don’t care and that nobody cares forthem. 

This is a very important feeling. I can’t tell you how standard it is. 
Any community you enter greets you with the first question, “What's 
your angle? What is your gimmick? You are not interested in us 
except what you can get for yourself.” 

And it takes some time before this issue is worked out. 

As a result of all these requests from these different groups through 
different parts of the country, the Industrial Area Foundation 
came into being in 1940 for only one purpose: To provide the kind of 
staff that was trained in the back-of-the-yards situation, to be able to 
go out and help in terms of experience and also to learn. 

We knew that what applied in Back of the Yards in many cases 
would not apply to other communities, but we also knew there were 
certain universalities in the situation. 

Its personnel on the original board of trustees consisted then as it 
does now of prominent Republicans, Democrats, Catholics, Protestants, 
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Jews, leaders in big business, and leaders in big labor unions, It is 
a not-for-profit, voluatary agency. This has been our function for 
the last 15 years. 

A large part of our work has taken place in California. We go 
in, we help, we get out, and we have nothing further to do with it. 

At the point that we get out they are self-financed, they have their 
own leadership. They are rolling like Back of the Yard is. 

Let me make one last remark, and then I will finish, because I think 
that this will explain the degree of importance that we place to the 
issue of financing. 

Usually I am asked to come out to one of our local community or- 
ganizations after we have been working with it for about 4 or 5 months. 
At that point they have reached the point of having a set of bylaws 
or a constitution. They read this at the meeting. It continuously 
emphasizes their independence and the fact that they have complete 
autonomy. 

I am overs asked to say a few words, and I always give the same 
talk. I say: “I have listened to your constitution, and I think it is 
a wonderful document. You talk about your independence and you 

talk about your autonomy. Well, now let me tell you one thing. As 
long as the Industrial Areas Foundation is in here paying the bills for 
your organizers, so long in actual fact you don’t have any autonomy 
or independence, regardless of what you have got written down on 
that sheet of paper. 

At which point there is a long silence. Somebody gets up and 
says, “But the Industrial Areas Foundation has never dictated any 
olicy. We know from Los Angeles, we know from 
rl from this and we know from that.’ 

And I say, “Sure, but I would appreciate it if you would just shut 
your eyes for about 30 seconds and try to think of the names of those 
people that 2 or 3 years ago you would have been willing to bet would 
never do certain things which they have done since. And how do you 
know that that might not happen with us?” 

I must say that their eyes usually aren’t shut as long as 30 seconds. 
They can remember awfully fast. "Then I just say: 

“Tf you want independence and if you want autonomy, you get rid 
of our people. You get self-financing and you pick up your own tab, 
and when you are picking up your own tab nobody is going to be able 
to tell you what to do.” 

That is the reason why in this discussion I keep laboring the self- 
financing. Now, Senator, I feel that I have wandered around the 
mulberry bush. 

Chairman Leuman. It has been very interesting indeed, and I do 
thank you very much. We are very grateful to you for coming from 
Chicago to speak to us. 

We were so eager to hear you that my colleagues and I, after having 
heard the last witness prior to you, were very glad to recess for a time 
to await your coming. I want to express my apprec lation to you for 
being here. I found your statement extremely interesting. 

I need not tell you that I am in full agreement with the em 
that you have laid on the need of community organization anc 
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com- 
munity effort. In my opinion it is the only way to deal with this and 


with possibly many other subjects. 
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There are 1 or 2 questions, however, that I want to ask you. How 
long has this Back of the Yards movement been in existence? 

Mr. Aurnsky. It started around November 1938. At that time, in 
1938 for the first 6 months of organization, it was about a twentieth of 
its present size. It has gotten to be about 20 times stronger, bigger in 
every way, during the past 16 years. It has been in existence 16 years. 

Chairman LeHman. When you say 20 times larger, you mean the 
size of the council or the size of the people who are taking an active 
part in this work? 

Mr. Aurnsky. Both. 

Chairman Leuman. Let me ask you this. You have emphasized 
two things. One is that there is nothing altruistic in the attitude of 
the people who are carrying on this work. 

Mr. Rusntentir. In the beginning. 

Chairman Lenman. Well, there is a change? 

Mr. Aurnsky. There is a change; yes. 

Chairman Leaman. That of course answers in part at least one of 
my questions, because you did emphasize so strongly that there was 
nothing altruistic in this movement, that it was based exclusively on 
self-interest. 

You quoted, and I think very graphically, the point of view of 
these people. I cannot quote you exactly, but the implication was 
that they said, “These are my children, this is my home, this is my 
house, these are my jobs,” which is a very natural thing and a healthy 
thing I think, if it is coupled at least to some extent with the feeling 
of altruism, with the feeling of community responsibility, rather than 
individual responsibility. 

Now in the working of this plan, has any political self-interest 
entered into it to any great extent? 

The reason I asked that is that in a situation of an organization 
self-created, based as I understand you to say not at all on the altruistic 
grounds, there is always a possibility of some ambitious man or group 
of men capitalizing and exploiting it for sinister political motives or 
opportunities. Now have you observed that in this experiment ? 

Mr. Auinsky. No. You have raised two questions, and I think I 
can answer both in about two sentences apiece. 

First, on the issue of altruism, I beliove that I have labored the 
issue of self-interest against altruism, because I have an idea that you 
have been listening to altruism all week from most witnesses. Maybe 
I am trying to overcompensate a little bit the other way. 

But let me say that altruism in the actual field of power relations 
or community organization here it seems to me becomes perfectly con- 
sistent with the self-interest of families or individuals. It works its 
way through in this kind of an organization so that they begin to 
realize that in order for them to take care of their children, they have 
to take care of next door’s children and children on the next block. 
This becomes an extension of self-interest, and it may well be altruism. 

In other words, being concerned about the other fellow’s welfare, 
because basically in the last analysis his welfare is your welfare. I 
would say that is altruism or enlightened self-interest. 

Now on the issue of this type of organization being exploited for 
sinister political purposes, there are two ways I can answer that. 

First, this was a question, Senator, which disturbed me a great deal 
in the very beginning of this organization. At that time I went along 
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on the simple rationale that anything worthwhile carries within it a 
risk. You just can’t get away from that. 

But then, as the organization began working its way onward, it 
became quite obvious that this kind of a situation was not going to 
come about, and the best proof of it is the fact that it hasn’t. 

There is no way for the Back of the Yards Council to either endorse 
a Republican platform of a Democratic platform in any of our local 
elections, because both parties run on the back-of-the-yards platform, 
because these are all the people in the community with all their in- 
stitutions, and they are in common agreement. 

The only question candidates raise is that they feel they can carry 
out the platform a little better. 

We did have an issue in 1943 with a leading political figure who 
became terribly concerned that back-of-the-yards covered what was 
known as the so-called machine wards in Chicago, and here suddenly 
people were no longer turning to precinct captains, they were turning 
to their own institutions, and the Back-of-the-Yards Council, for 
various services. 

There was a deadly war that lasted for about 4 months, and was 
over the front pages of every newspaper in Chicago. We won. 

Elsewhere in the California situation, if an active leader in one 
of these local community organizations decides to run for political 
office, he has to resign from his office in the organization, and he 
cannot use the organization. It has become a part of the tradition. 

To do otherwise is to do one of the most immoral things you can 
do in the eyes of the community organization, and the community 
just won’t stand for it. 

Now, I am in a very fortunate position of not just being here to 
say, “No, this kind of thing doesn’t happen.” I can’t predict the future, 
but from the past it probably won’t happen. 

Back-of-the-yards now has gone on for 15 or 16 years. It has not 
happened. The LACSO has gone on now since 1947, it hasn’t hap- 
pened. And similarly elsewhere. I think that is the best answer 
I can give to your question. 

Chairman Lenman. That is an answer. I was trying to get a state- 
ment from you as to the experience over the last 16 or 17 years. 

I want to make it very clear that I don’t think there is anything 
unhealthy at all in political differences, but quite the opposite. I 
think it is part of our democratic way of life. 

I have seen that some of these organizations that have started with 
high purposes later develop into a medium by which one man or a 
group of men could come into control, not of the politics of the city 
or State but of the district. 

I think you have come a long way from a bad situation in the last 
25 to 40 years. My recollection goes back much further than that, 
and I have seen some of these organizations that, based on high 
purposes. That is the reason I asked that, and I am very glad to 
have your answer that that is not happening in this case. 

Now may I ask you just one more question. 

What is the ethnic and religious makeup of this district that you are 
talking about? I am not acquainted with Chicago. If this was a 
district in New York, I probably could answer the question myself. 


Mr. Autnsxy. You mean, specifically the Chicago “Back of the 
Yards” district? 
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Chairman Leuman. Well, what do you mean by “Back of the 
Yards”? Is that a political district, such as an assembly district? 

Mr. Aurnsxy. No. 

Chairman Leuman. Or congressional district ? 

Mr. Aurnsky. It covers five wards in Chicago. It is a district which 
got that name because it was back of the stockyards and was the dis- 
trict in Chicago that was the other side of the tracks; just like such 
areas as Hell’s Kitchen in New York got a dramatic, colorful name in 
terms of the kind of life there, “Back of the Yards” was that way in 
Chicago. 

The ethnic composition is practically a little Europe, and some Pan- 
American in it. It is heavily Polish, Slovak, Lithuanian, Czech, Cro- 
tian, Russian Orthodox, a large population of Mexican-American, 
Irish. You name them, and we’ve got them. We've got about 17 
there. 

Senator McNamara. Would you say, generally, first generation ? 

Mr. Auinsky. No; not now. 

Senator McNamara. I mean when you started. 

Mr. Aurnsky. Yes; I would say that this community 

Senator McNamara. Every city has the same composition, in gen- 
eral. 

Mr. Auinsky. That’s right. 

Senator McNamara. I think that would describe it. 

Chairman Lenman. At the beginning of your statement, I under- 
stood you to say—I am not sure, because I did not hear everything 
that you had said, very distinctly, but I understood you to say—that 
years ago, maybe 30 or 40 years ago, this was largely an Anglo-Saxon 
community ¢ 

Mr. Auinsky. No. If I said that, I misstated it. 

No; this community, like almost every other low-income area, was 
heavily inhabited by the particular groups that were coming in during 
certain periods of immigration. 

At one point it was almost exclusively German. Then the Irish 
came and then the Swedes and then the Poles and the Ukranians and 
the Slovaks. 

Each group, as the changes occurred within the community, did 
not leave in toto, so that finally by about 1930 or 1929 you had this 
kind of a composite population in the area. It probably would have 
continued to change, just as it had through the years, if immigration 
hadn’t been shut off at that time. 

Chairman Lenman. Again, I must apologize for asking this ques- 
tion because you may have answered it, but as I pointed out, I was 
not sure that I heard you. 

To what extent does this group or council—did you call it a council ? 

Mr. Auinsky. Yes. 

Chairman Leman (continuing). Concern itself with general civic 
affairs ? 

Mr. Auinsxy. To a complete extent. Its program is anything 
which relates itself to the welfare of the people, and as they have gone 
ahead in their own self-educational programs, almost everything has 
started to somehow or other get related. 

I have picked up papers and seen where the Back of the Yards 
Council has been in Washington, struggling to get the release of 
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Father Rigney from China. I have seen them leading in the fight 
for the ee hot-lunch program. 

And again this comes back to the self-interest basis. They realized 
that in order for them to have the hot-lunch program in the Back 
of the Yards, the whole country has to have it. 

And then after they finished j in Washington on this one issue, they 
carried the fight to Springfield, our State capital, to get the enabling 
legislation for the rest of the State, because otherwise Back of the 
Yards couldn’t have had it. 

As they realize the functional tieups and relationships of one issue 
to the other and of one part of the country to the other and of one 
part of the city to the other, their concern has included every kind 
of issue. 

Chairman Lexman. In other words, while fundamentally, based 
on self-interest, self-interest which every citizen should have, it is not 
confined to a specialized interest in a narrow sense / 

Mr. Auinsky. That’s right. 

Chairman Lenman. Senator Purtell. 

Senator Purret.. I want to thank you, Mr. Alinsky. I have en- 
joyed listening to you. 

Of course, we are here to discuss mostly this legislation, or proposed 
changes in it, or any other legislation that might be proposed. I am 
glad you cleared up this question of selfishness and of selfish interest, 
or selfish self-interest, because I got the impression that you felt for a 
while there that there wasn’t any ‘such thing as altruism. 

I am sure you don’t now, because you ¢ leared it up. Obviously with 
our crippled children’s hospitals and the support of such things as the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and many other institu- 
tions of a like character that have been supported by the people, there 
is a great deal of altruism. 

We can remotely connect that with selfishness if we want, by saying, 
and it is true if we want to stretch it that far, that the better off all 
people are, he better off we are in this country. But I still like to call 
it altruism. I think it is, and I hope we never get rid of it. 

In relation, however, to these two bills that we are here to discuss, 
or other bills or proposals, I would judge from your testimony, Mr. 
Alinsky, on page 2, that you have some objection, do you, to the fur- 
ther research and surveys that these bills provide for, 

Mr. Aurnsky. Well, I did try to point out in th: at statement that I 
have, let. me say, ane Si about the undue emphasis on the need 
for research and coordination. 

I don’t believe, in the field of delinquency, that those two areas 
need so much attention, that we do know pretty well the job to be 
done. And the thing to do is to start applying ourselves to that job. 

Senator PuRTELL. “Now, you did say one of the purposes of both 
bills—and I am not trying to confuse this thing, I am trying to get 
my own confused thinking on it, after listening to you insofar as 
your attitude goes, I want to get that cleared up. 

One of the purposes of both bills, S. 728 and S. 894, is to promote 
research and surveys designed to aid us in the control of juvenile de- 
linquency. Again, I might indulge in a Back of the Yards idiom, 

“if there is any truth in saying the road to hell is paved with good 
intentions, then there sure must be a 36-lane boulevard paved with 
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surveys.” But you are not against surveys, as we have provided in 
this bill; are you? 

Mr. Autnsky. No. I don’t know exactly what the surveys are 
going to be. 

Senator Purre.u. You studied the bills? 

Mr. Aurnsky. Yes. 

Senator Purrett. You passed an opinion upon these bills very 
strongly, I might say. 

Mr. Autnsxy. I did study the bills. 

Senator Purteiu. Fine. 

Well, we do provide, of course, for surveys. And, of course, we 
feel, as the bills indicate, that what the Federal Government’s place 
in this picture should be is to point the way, because the money is 
provided in there to carry out a program that will reach down into the 
grassroots and do the job at that level, so that we must have surveys, 
we must have information, we must have information channeled in 
here that in turn can be evaluated and channeled down to the States 
for their use, and that can only come, can it not, from surveys, in- 
formation of that nature? 

Mr. Aurnsky. Yes. 

But may I ask you a question, Senator ? 

Senator Purretn. Sure; go ahead. 

Mr. Atrnsky. Let’s assume that you have a survey that goes into 
community X, which has a very severe and chronic problem of juve- 
nile delinquency lasting over a period of time, and your survey then 
determines that among some of the basic things that have to be cor- 
rected here is the issue of housing, is the issue of more schools, the 
issue of better health treatment, and after your survey has that, where 
are you going from there? 

Senator Purrety. I think if it were an individual case and applied 
to only one individual community, that would receive that weight. 
Tf it was a result of a survey made that those were some of the reasons 
that prevailed throughout very many States, that would be a part of 
the result given to those States, too, for determining what action they 
would take at the State level in meeting this need. 

Mr. Atrnsxy. Well, the Wickersham crime survey, under Presi- 
dent Hoover in 1930, determined that in about 18 major American 
cities, in your slum areas you had the same factors operating in cre- 
ating delinquency, the factors that we have mentioned here and 
which, I am sure, have been mentioned all week. 

Senator Purre... Those are some factors, they are not all. 

Mr. Atinskxy. No; but they are very key factors. 

Senator Purret. They are factors; yes. 

What I am trying to say is this: 

T want the record to show this because we read this, and many of 
the Members that will have to act on the bills before us, the full com- 
mittee, will obviously want the information in there. 

Your testimony indicated that you might feel that there was very 
little value to surveys, and I wanted to establish whether you did 
feel that way or not. 

Mr. Aurnsxy. I feel that there are surveys that are important. I 


feel that there are also a great many surveys that are undertaken 
that are needless. 
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Senator Purrexu. In this field? 

Mr. Aurnsky. In this field, I am perfectly willing to have the record 
show that I believe that these surveys can point out the areas that 
you have mentioned. 

Senator Purretn. That is what I wanted to know. 

Now, one more thing. I may be confused again, but will you tell 
me about the Industrial Areas Foundation. 5 it a parent to these 
Back of the Yards movements, or is the movement itself ? 

Mr. Autnsxy. The Industrial Areas Foundation was born out of 
Back of the Yards. Back of the Yards came first. The Industrial 
Areas Foundation was then set up as a not-for-profit organization. 

Senator Purrett. How is it supported? 

Mr. Aurnsxy. It is supported by private contributions and by 
grants from other foundations. 

Senator Purrett. Do you have a large staff? 

Mr. Aurnsxy. Not particularly. 

Senator Purretu. Would you a a substantial budget ? 

Mr. Aurnsky. In terms of other groups, no. Our budget I would 
say, runs about $120,000 a year, $150,000. 

Senator Purret.. And you are engaged in establishing these back- 
of-the-yard movements in various cities; is that correct ? 

Mr. Auinsky. That’s right. 

Senator Purrett. What is the function of the foundation? 

Mr. Aurnsky. The function is to respond to requests of representa- 
tive local groups in different communities in the country who ask for 
us to come in and to show them how to develop this kind of a citizens’ 
organization in their own area. 

Senator Purrett. And do you also seek out places in which to 
operate, or do you wait until you are requested to go in, or do you 
perhaps encourage that request? I am trying to get the picture. 

Mr. Auinsky. Yes. 

The only reason I am hesitating is because my answer at different 
times would be different. 

Right now we have so many places after us that my answer would 
be, “No,” we certainly do not seek them out. We try to avoid them, 
actually. We have so many commitments. 

If you had asked me that 4 years ago, I would have given you a 
different answer. I might well have said that there are certain areas 
we do encourage, yes. 

Senator Purreii. So actually, right now your function is to re- 
— to these requests that are generated at the grassroots rather 
than by encouragement through your foundation; is that correct ? 

Mr. Auinsky. That is correct. 

Senator Purreti. That is fine. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Leuman. Senator McNamara. 

Senator McNamara. I was interested in the testimony, too. 

Something impressed me in former testimony today that had not 
been under consideration. One of the witnesses pointed out that a 
great many problems develop from idleness or lack of employment 
after children drop out of high school in the 16-to-18-year-old age 
groups. 

This person pointed that boys were having much more trouble in 
finding employment in these age groups than girls were, and as a 
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consequence that was one of the contributing factors to the com- 
paratively small rate of juvenile delinquency among girls as compared 
with boys. 

These people recommended that we try to institute a CCC program 
to bring about employment for these young people. There is in one 
of the bills, not in either one of the two just mentioned but in another 
one, a proposal for something hke the CCC. 

Have you given consideration to that phase of the problem ? 

Mr. Aurnsky. No. Any comments I would make would just be in 
terms of our general experience in the community. 

I did think along the lines of the Watkins bill on the rehabilitation 
corps, that the only thing unfortunate in it was the fact that while it 
was a so-called CCC in a significant sense, it was limited only to those 
boys who had gotten involved in delinquency. In other words, it was 
sort of an eternal penal extension. 

I would much rather see delinquent boys placed with a group of 
boys who have not gotten involved in delinquency, so we would not 
have that kind of a segregated situation. I think it would be better 
in terms of hopes for social adjustment. 

As far as an argument for CCC in terms of unemployment of that 
age group, I do not know the facts or figures on that. I would say 
that probably youngsters of the age of 17 fresh out of school would 
have some difficulty which they did not have 10 or 15 years ago. I 
say this for two reasons. One reason being the external one, that in- 
dustry might be more loath to hire them since they are going into 
selective service very shortly. The other reason being inwardly on 
the part of the boy, that since he is going into the Army in a couple 
of years, there is no compulsion to start getting stabilized on an 
economic basis. 

I don’t think I could contribute much more than that to you, Senator. 

Senator McNamara. The way you sum it up, the state of mind of 
the youngster plus the fact that industry is not interested in him 
because he is going into the Army, seems to justify the thinking that 
a CCC program would help if it doesn’t incidently just accept de- 
linquent boys who have gotten into trouble, but also boys who want 
to be employed in that manner. It would really be helpful and I 
think your conclusion justifies the thinking that it would be well to 
have that done. 


Mr. Auinsky. I would hesitate to go on record for that, for one 
reason. 

I think that the Watkins bill is important and I think that the 
moment you start turning it over into the kind of thing that we have 
been discussing, your financial considerations jump so completel 
into almost another world on that kind of a project that it may kick 
around 3 or 4 years and not have anything. 

Senator McNamara. You mean it would not be worth the financial 
expense, is that your conclusion ? 

Mr. AutnskKy. No, not at all, but I think it is important that this 
bill be passed. 

Senator Porrett. Will the Senator yield? I thought you ought 
to know this because this happened. 

I don’t know if the papers have gotten it. While Senator Watkins 
has not abandoned S. 1832, he did suggest, and I think the chairman 
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will bear me out, he did suggest further study. Certainly it seems 
to me, Mr. Chairman, any suggestions Mr, Alinsky or anyone else has 
as to how that bill could be improved upon I am sure would be wel- 
comed by the chairman. 

Chairman LeHman. We certainly would be very glad to have it, 
but we do not intend to consider that at this particular time, because 
Senator Watkins, while he has not entirely withdrawn his bill from 
further consideration, felt further study should be made. 

Senator McNamara. Just one other thing. You laid great stress 
on the racial-religious conflict in the Back of the Yards area in 1938, 
was that the year? 

Mr. Auinsky. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. No doubt the program that you have, this 
back-of-the-yards program, has contributed a great deal to the elimi- 
nation or lessening of that racial-religious strife. 

Mr. Autnsxy. That is correct. 

Senator McNamara. I think that fact that now we have second gen- 
eration rather than first generation children to deal with also con- 
tributes a great deal. Percentagewise will you estimate how much 
progress you have made? Is it 100 percent or 90 percent / 

Mr. Aurnsky. I am very glad you asked that question because there 
are just too many claims being made by everybody, and not deliber- 
ately. 

Now if you study the delinquency rate of the Back-of-the- Yards 
Council, you will find that it took a terrific nosedive. I could sit here 
and I could say to you, “Look, this is the work we have done—just ex- 
amine the results !” 

But there are certain very important factors that enter the picture, 
factors over which the Back of the Yards Council had nothing what- 
soever to do with. One was a war which caused full employment. <A 
war also in its own way met the problem of youth. Our youth just were 
not around through that period. 

Second came the issue of full employment which followed the war, 
as we started up on an economic plateau. These are things over which 
the community organization had nothing to do with, and how are you 
possibly going to measure the effect of one and the other. 

I would say that the most extreme statement that any honest person 
in this field can say is that we have reason to believe, that what we 
have done, has made a contribution in this direction. We know that. 

But to say that we take the credit for this, we may take the credit 
in some small areas, but to take the full credit that we are responsible 
for delinquency prevention would be just kidding ourselves, Senator. 

There are all kinds of outside factors over which you don’t have 
control that come in and operate one way or the other. For example, 
the packinghouses were organized for the first time actually in our 
history. If you examine the differences on the wage rates and the 
working conditions of the workers in the slaughterhouses from 1939 
up to the present over what it was before, it is enormous. I think that 
there is a greater spread than any major industry in America. 

Now the “union did that, the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America And when you start pointing your finger at ecomonic 
security as one issue, this is not the Back of the Yards Council. 

It is true that the Back of the Yards Council did say to the union 
as one of its constituent members, “Economic security is an important 
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thing, this is your jurisdiction. We will support you in your particu- 
lar stand over here.” 

But for any organization to take the credit on these things is just 
kidding yourself. 

Take the issue of participation. I assumed that this community 
back of the yards was so mobilized that the expression they had was 
that “It was hopping.” The actual participation on the part of the 
people seemed to . engaged in by the overwhelming majority. If you 
would have asked me that under oath here in 1942 or 1943, I would 
have told you that at least 50 percent of the people back of the yards 
were actively engaged in this kind of civic activity. 

I began to ae a study of it in spite of my aversion to surveys, Sen- 
ator—I do make one every so often—of this so-called degree of par- 
ticipation, and my first study showed we had approximately between 
5 and 614 percent of the people participating, 94 percent were not. 

The criteria I used were simple. I would talk to people. I would 
ask them if they belong to the Back-of-the-Yards movement, and 
they would say, “Certainly.” 

I would ask, “How do you belong to it?” 

They would answer, “My church belongs to it, my labor organiza- 
tion, my nationality group. I belong to it in 15 different ways.” 

I said, “Well, now in any of these groups that you belong to, you 
have an agenda at your monthly meeting and part of that agenda 
concerns Back-of-the-Yards counsel work. Have you ever volun- 

teered for it?” They said, “Well, no, but I have been behind it.” 
' On that basis he was chalked down as nonparticipating. 

I ran another study along this same line and came out with a 
5- to 7-percent participation, and I could not believe these figures 
because everyone assumed this community was so organized, that at 
least 80 or 100 percent were participating. 7 

My next study came out with the same finding, about 514 and 7 
percent. Then I began to examine the other institutions. 

I examined the Catholic Church. This community happens to be 
heavily Catholic, and I applied the same criteria. The fact that 
somebody went there for mass about once a month or so, or com- 
munion, was not the test. The test was whether he belonged to any 
of the religious societies, or whether he was active in any of the work 
of the parish at all. 

And on that basis the Catholic Church, percentagewise, was in- 
finitely lower, let me say, than the Back of the Yards Council. 

I then checked 

Senator Purrety. You made a lot of surveys there, I might say, 
Mr. Alinsky. 

Mr. Autnsky. Yes; but I needed them. They were important for 
what was going to happen afterward. 

The CIO’s sampling rang about one-half of 1 percent. 

Then I checked the Kelley so-called machine, because we were 
the so-called machine section, and the participation rate there was 
about one-tenth of 1 percent. 

After all, what do you have in a precinct? There are 300 people 
there, and you have 1 precinct captain. The chances are he isn’t a 
jobholder. There aren’t enough jobs around town for every precinct 
captain. He has got a couple of cousins that only start work once in 
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every 4 years just 3 weeks before election. That is 3 people out of 
about 300. Then I realized that 6 or 7 percent was a tremendous 
number. Then I ran across a statement of a report that in Moscow, 
where the Communist Party has literally life and death power over 
citizens, jobs, housing, everything else, that there the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was boasting about having about 50 percent participation in 
so-called projects. 

This business of participation is not what we think it is. Actually 
there is so little participation in the American scene that when you 
get citizen participation up to 2 percent in any area you have got a 
machine on your hands: 

Senator McNamara. My question was, Since this experience from 
1938 up to 1955, or whenever your last survey was, there must be a 
tremendous improvement because nationally we have had tremendous 
improvement in what you pointed out as conflict, race and religious 
conflict, from the early days? 

I was asking you if it was more marked in that area than in the 
rest of Chicago, or places where your efforts weren’t so concentrated 
as in this back-of-the-yards area. 

Mr. Aurnsxy. Yes; I could point out to you Senator, in great 
detail, a series of these areas, particularly in the field of race relations, 
where there have been ioailaal changes, which I could say, to a major 
extent, were due to the Back of the Yards Council. 

Senator McNamara. That is a definite thing you can really analyze 
and compare with the rest of the city. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Leuman. Mr. Alinsky, I want to thank you again and 
make one observation: I know too little about the Industrial Areas 
Foundation to express any opinion as to the manner in which it is 
administered. Therefore, this is not intended to represent an en- 
dorsement on my part with regard to that particular organization, 
but I do want to say that I think your conception of American citizen- 
ship and the duties of American citizenship is sound, in that you are 
trying to stimulate, as I try to stimulate, the feeling of responsibility 
in a community or an area, a relatively small community, a rela- 
tively small area, not only in this particular matter which we have 
got before us today, juvenile delinquency, which I think is extremely 
serious, but in all civic activities. 

I think your organization is on the right track when it tries to 
stimulate community organization as you have expressed it, and I am 
quoting you now: 

The job is one of community orginization so that our citizens will have a 
medium through which they can actively participate, assume the obligations, 
responsibilities, and rights of citizenship, have roots of stability, of belonging, 
a feeling of status, and identification as persons. This kind of aroused, artic- 
ulate, and mobilized citizenry will attend to those issues which threaten the 
welfare of their children and themselves. Let us also remember, what we too 
often forget, that sharing in a belief in the democratic way of life means having 


faith in the ingentuity, leadership, resources, and power of the people to solve 
their own problems if given the opportunity to mobilize their spirits and 


resources. 

You have referred to the fact that housing, economics, security, 
health, education, nondiscrimination, and other subjects affect the 
issue of delinquency, and they do, but you also point out that that is 
not the sole answer to it. 
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But I can say to you that if we can stimulate and encourage suffi- 
cient interest in the community, every community, not a great city 
like New York as a city, because there there are a few people speaking 
for 8 million people, but the people themselves in Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, or Hartford, I think we will get these things: We will 
get good housing, economic security, improved economic security, at 
any rate, better ‘health measures and a better education and further 
steps toward nondiscrimination. 

1 will say to you, Mr. Alinsky, that if I were not an incorrigible 
optimist, I, by this time, would be much discouraged by the failure 
of the Congress to act effectively on many of these subjects. 

They are not going to act effectively on some of these subjects at 
least until and unless there is an aroused grassroots sentiment for it 
and then they will because we are all in favor of the sentiment of the 
people we represent, and the people of the Nation, as a whole. 

So I want to thank you for coming here and say that I think your 
exposition of the importance of community effort, which I think is 
the answer to this thing in a large way, has been very useful. Thank 
you very much. 

Senator Purret.. I want to thank you for coming, too. 

Mr. Auinsky. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Leaman. Without objection, I will insert in the record 
at this point additional statements and correspondence received by 
this subcommittee. 


CoLtumstiA, Mo., July 6, 1955. 
Senator Hersek? LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Urge passage of Senate bill 728. I believe children’s problems need to have 
special focus at present time separate from public-assistance programs. This 
measure seems to offer more protection to children. 

JENNETTE GRUENER, 
School of Social Work, University of Missouri. 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
SECTION OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: Our chairman, Walter Armstrong, Jr., has asked me 
to testify on the four bills being considered by your Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee. However, after consulting with the staff, it appears that a brief 
statement would be equally acceptable, in view of the fact that we really cannot 
take any official position with respect to the measures. Such a statement is 
therefore submitted, with the request that it be included in the hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 


Rurus Kine, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF RUrus KING, SECRETARY, SECTION OF CRIMINAL LAW, AMERICAN 
Bar ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: I regret that our section did 
not receive the four bills you are considering in sufficient time to permit their 
submission to the association for any kind of formal action. Neither the asso- 
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ciation, nor this section on its behalf, can either endorse or criticize the 
measures under these circumstances. 

The American Bar Association has been sensitive to the problem of juvenile 
misbehavior, and its projections into the field of outright criminality, for a 
long time. Our section of criminal law has supported a most active committee 
on the subject of juvenile delinquency, under the chairmanship of Judge 
Luther Youngdahl, recently succeeded by Judge Gustav Schramm. At the mid 
year meeting of the ABA house of delegates, last February, our section proposed 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the president of the American Bar Association appoint a 
special committee of the association on the subject of juvenile delinquency, for 
the purpose of making appropriate investigations within that field, recom 
mending to the association appropriate action, cooperating with other agencies 
active in the field, coordinating the activities of all agencies dealing with the 
legal aspects of juvenile delinquency, and taking such other action as may be 
appropriate in connection with these cbjectives.” 

Action on this resolution is still pending, because the association is consider- 
ing the organization of a new section which would concern itself with all aspects 
of family law and problems relating to youth. 

I hope the foregoing will indicate to your subcommittee that our association 
is eager to cooperate and make such contributions as it can in dealing with 
the delinquency problem. In this light, I think it is proper to surmise that 
the association’s reactions toward the general principles embodied in these 
four bills would be favorable. 

I wish the endorsement could be stronger. At least, I can assure your sub 
committee that our section of criminal law, and the new section of family 
law, if it is established, will be most happy to cooperate with those who are 
interested in these bills and measures like them, and to give detailed considera 
tion to their various provisions when there is more time to do so. 


STATEMENT FOR SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN BY ROBertT C. Taner, DrrREcTOR, DIVISION 
OF PuPIL PERSONNEL AND COUNSELING, BOARD OF EDUCATION, PHILADELPHIA, AND 
FORMER CHIEF PROBATION OFFICER OF THE MUNICIPAL CouRT OF PHILADELPHIA 


It is imperative that the Federal Government take a direct and vigorous hand 
in the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. Three basic reasons 
command such action. 

1. The problem of delinquency is nationwide in scope. Although some com- 
munities have experienced a greater increase than others, all have felt the impact 
of the upsurge in volume. It can no longer be considered a local problem. Any 
matter of national concern demands that the vast powers and resources of our 
Federal Government be mobilized. Juvenile delinquency has reached the point 
where strong Federal leadership, consultant services, demonstrations programs, 
together with financial aid to States, are urgently required. Senate bills 728 
and 894 represents a vital step in this direction. 

2. The sharp rise in juvenile delinquency is in itself a partial outgrowth of 
national crises. The accompanying charts show clearly that delinquency is a 
kind of barometer of our social ills. The boom and bust years prior to the eco- 
nomic depression resulted in a steep climb. World War II and the Korean 
conflict were accompanied by an upsurge in delinquency. It is abundantly clear 
that periods of dislocation and upheaval of national proportions contribute 
heavily to juvenile delinquency. They are side effects of national crises such as 
wars and depression. They must be considered a part of the staggering cost of 
war. Inasmuch as delinquency has its roots in national as well as local adversi- 
ties, the problem calls for joint action at local and State levels but with the 
Federal Government in the forefront. We do not hesitate to mobilize our na- 
tional resources in time of war. We must likewise be quick to mobilize a strong 
program to combat the unhealthy conditions caused by the war years. 

3. The well-being of local communities and of the Nation as a whole demands 
prompt and broad-gaged action. Why should an innocent person be the victim 
of a killer with the physical maturity of 18 years of age but with the mind of a 
10-year-old who because there was no room in an institution for mental defectives 
was left to roam the streets? Who is at fault when a probation officer who is 
expected to bring professional insight and skill to the troubled child is appointed 
on a political rather than merit basis? Who is to blame when a juvenile guilty 
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of highway robbery is committed to an institution providing only custodia! care 
when he is desparately in need of psychiatric study and a sound rehabilitation 
program? Is it any wonder that upon his parole, when supervision is all too 
likely to be inadequate, he returns to a life of crime with greater gusto? Whom 
do we fool when we permit 100,000 children each year to be confined in jails where 
they mingle with hard-bitten criminals and derelicts rather than placing them in 
special detention facilities for juveniles? The safety and well-being of our 
communities require a realistic approach which will grapple directly with the 
problem. This is no time for shadowboxing. 

Juvenile delinquency is not new to the large cities. They have laboriously 
developed the know-how and specialized health and welfare facilities to tackle 
the problem but these services have not kept pace with the increased need, 
Smaller communities find themselves in a worse plight. Whereas juvenile 
delinquency increased 29 percent in the Nation between 1948 and 1952, the 
‘number in cities of less than 100,000 increased 41 percent. These communities 
are confronted by new problems, a dearth of welfare facilities and lack of 
trained personnel. They are also faced with hard-pressed budgets and are not 
likely to undertake programs which have now shown demonstrable results. 
Special projects undertaken by the Federal Government will offer inspiration, 
leadership, and technical assistance to these troubled communities. 

Financial assistance is also needed but in far more substantial sums than now 
proposed by Senate bills 728 and 894. If we are to consider this problem realisti- 
cally, the Federal Government must take leadership by placing the problem in 
proper perspective. Only an appropriation several times the amount indicated 
would reflect this kind of priority which is so essential. 

In order to implement work with children, it is of vital necessity that the status 
of the Children’s Bureau be elevated to that of the Food and Drug Administration 
or the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Jury 16, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: May I ask that this statement be included in the rec- 
ord of the hearings before your subcommittee on S. 894 and S. 728 (juvenile 
delinquency bills)? I have been authorized to submit this statement in behalf 
of the following national organizations: 

American Home Economics Association. 

Association for Childhood Education International. 
National Association for Nursery Education. 
National Association of Colored Parents and Teachers. 
Service Star Legion. 

United Church Women. 

These organizations are vitally interested in all that concerns children. We 
know that the number of children coming to the attention of the courts and 
police because of alleged delinquency is increasing. We are aware that the 
services and facilities for treatment of known delinquents are woefully inade- 
quate. Due to a lack of detention facilities, many children are kept in jails 
awaiting court action. Very few probation officers, police officers, and persons 
in charge of detention facilities and training schools have had any special prepa- 
ration for their work. There is a need for better planning and coordination of 
State and local programs everywhere for delinquent children. 

The organizations I represent have long felt that a national program to 
combat juvenile delinquency was needed. In 1954 the Congress gave the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau funds to expand its activities in the field of juvenile delinquency. 
That same year the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare approved the establishment in the Children’s Bureau of a Division of Ju- 
venile Delinquency Service. This Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service is 
giving vitally needed and valuable assistance to States and localities. However, 

States and localities need funds with which to make use of the technical assist- 
ance received, and funds for planning, coordination, training, and research. 

We support a grant-in-aid program to strengthen and improve State and local 
efforts in treating juvenile delinquents. Our members in the 48 States have 
learned, through years of experience, the effectiveness of State ad local pro- 
grams carried on with the help of grants administered by the Children’s Bureau. 
It is our hope that this sound Federal-State relationship can be preserved in a 

nationwide juvenile delinquency program. The juvenile delinquency problem is a 
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complex one which has been growing for many years. We believe that funds 
should be authorized for at least 7 years in order to give time for fulfillment 
of the objectives of the program. It seems to us, also, that the bill should pro- 
vide for progressive increases in the authorization for grants. For example, 
the authorization might be for $5 million the first 2 years and then increase a 
million dollars a year to $10 million the seventh year. Our experience leads us 
to think that when the States get into the problem, they will find that more 
needs to be done than had been anticipated. 

The bills under study have features which we strongly approve. We would 
like to congratulate the authors of these bills for their concern for training and 
special projects. Special training for working with delinquent children is essen- 
tial if skilled services are to be given. The quality of the service often deter- 
mines if a delinquent child is to become a useful citizen or a lifelong criminal. 
Special projects provide the opportunities for research and study which show 
the way to provide better services. Training and special projects are essential 
parts of any juvenile delinquency legislation of the type contemplated. 

If the Children’s Bureau is given the responsibility of administering this im- 
portant program, its status should be clarified. The question of elevating the 
Children’s Bureau is raised by one of the bills under study. We think that this 
Bureau should be elevated to the level of a constituent agency in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. We would not want to see the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau as an Assistant Secretary in the Department because 
such a position is a political one and the Chief of the Children’s Bureau has 
never been a political appointee. 

A plan for administering a State program should weave together all the pres- 
ent efforts, public and voluntary, which are aimed at meeting the juvenile 
delinquency problem. We believe that the responsibility for administering a 
State plan should be vested in a State agency. This State agency should have 
an advistory committee with the functions of recommending policy and methods 
of coordinating services. Such a committee should be broadly representative of 
the State agencies, voluntary organizations, and professions involved in the 
treatment of delinquent children. Representatives to this advisory committee 
should be appointed by the organizations which they represent. A concerted 
approach is a must in this complicated field. 
We urge your subcommittee to recommend juvenile delinquency legislation 


which will command the quick action of Congress. Yours is the high responsi- 


bility to initiate a program which will get to the roots of this grave problem. 
Yours sincerely, 


Mrs. MARGARET F.. STONE. 


SraTEMENT OF Greorce A. Eyer, Jr., IN BEHALF OF NEIGHBORS UNITED, A JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY ORGANIZATION IN THE EAst 60'S, MANHATTAN, IN SUPPORT OF 
S. 894 





Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, it is a privilege to submit this 
testimony on behalf of S. 894. This bill would have a direct bearing on the work 
of the organization which I represent, particularly subsection 205 (a). This 
section could materially strengthen the effectiveness of any existing organiza- 
tion of this type and undoubtedly could be used to help start new organizations 
in areas where there may be difficulties in raising the necessary funds. Whether 
or not Neighbors United would benefit is immaterial to the merits of the bill. 
We submit juvenile delinquency is basically a local community problem, one 
that cannot be solved by government, local or otherwise, courts, police, or local 
agencies, unless the people of the neighborhoods are willing to pitch in and try 
to reach a solution. We feel that our organization is a demonstration of such 
a neighborhood spirit. It consists of a group of local citizens in lower Yorkville, 
Manhattan. The group functions administratively as a committee of the Lenox 
Hill Neighborhood Association. Its program and day-to-day operations are sep- 
arate and independent. Neighbors United is the result of a conviction that the 
local existing agencies were not able to cope substantially with the delinquent 
youngster who does not seek their help or their services. These are the youths 
who have been in trouble and are just on the border of becoming delinquent. 
The approach consists simply of a social worker going out on the streets of 
the neighborhood to contact and help delinquent children. Our basic assumption 
is that the delinquent child is a troubled person who may need different kinds 
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of service before he will change his patterns of behavior. This is accomplished 
by: 

1. a referral to an existing agency ; 

2. direct service of counseling, group work, and recreation to youngsters 
who are so distrustful and personally disorganized that they will not seek 
help at the traditional agency ; 

3. to assist the existing community agencies to understand and deal more 
fully with the delinquent. 

To date, we can only afford one social worker—he has provided services to 
about a hundred youngsters from age 5% to 25. The median age was about 14. 

For your information the following figures were given us by the juvenile-aid 
bureau of the Police Department of New York City for our work area, health 
area 44. 


Rate of delinquency per 1,000 youngsters 


Age 5 to 20 
Age 5 to 15 
Age 16 to 20..... 


1 Ist 6 months, 23.8; 24 6 months, 14.0; total, 37.8 


In conclusion, Neighbors United fills a gap in community services. It reaches 
the ordinarily unreachable delinquent or possible delinquent. It makes effective 
referrals to existing community and social agencies. In the first year of our 
existence we have discovered a substantial group who are not referrable imme- 
diately but need help and preparation. In other words, a complete street service 
to seriously disturbed delinquents and their families is a fundamental must. 
We believe that S. 894 in the light of our experience would be beneficial. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, 
Sacramento, July 13, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: I regret that the comments I have to make relative to 
four bills pertaining to some problems of youth did not reach you in time for 
your hearings on July 6 and 7. However, I think these comments may be of valine 
to your committee in subsequent deliberations. 

My specific comments are related to the individual bills and are as follows: 


S. 1088: Runaway children 


This appears to be a companion bill to the interstate compact on juveniles. 

Section 201, page 6, lines 8—-10.—The bill provides for payment of one-half the 
cost of maintaining runaway children for a period not to exceed 7 days. With 
just the problems of determining residence and securing authorization to return, 
this seems a very unrealistic period. Moreover, it seems that the investment 
of Federal funds should be premised on giving more decent service. Too often 
now, runaway youngsters are returned to the same circumstances they thought 
intolerable without one whit of constructive planning being done. Result? They 
often bolt again. “Seven days” seems to encourage haphazard planning. 

Lines 10-12 provide for the cost of transporting such children back to their 
own communities and for costs of administration. There is no mention of pay- 
ment for an adult to accompany children—unless this could be included under 
“Administrative costs.” 


S. 1832: National Youth Rehabilitation Corps 


This bill appears to combine the old CCC camp idea with the present forestry 
camps conducted by the California Youth Authority and some California coun- 
ties. I know too little about them to feel qualified to comment, but I do have 
these questions: 

1. Why should it not be set up in the Children’s Bureau rather than as a 
separate unit under the Secretary of Health, Eduction, and Welfare? 
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2. Why should the Director and principal subordinates be exempt from civil 
service? 

3. There is no provision for limiting the number of enrollees except on page 
6, lines 6-9. Unless there is provision that final acceptance is contingent upon 
the approval of the Director, many States might be tempted to use it as a dump- 
ing ground for parolees. This might also be partially controlled by holding 
States responsible for payment of the portion of the cost of enrollees sent by 
a State. 

4. On page 9, it states the benefits which will not be available to enrollees. I 
would think they should be covered for injuries received while working. 

5. My most serious objection is the lack of any provision for social services to 
help enrollees. It seems clear that most of them already have serious personal 
problems, yet no provision is made for staff to help them make a better adjust- 
ment. The population would be such a mixture of age range, sophistication, 
etc., that it would appear essential to have such staff. 


8S. 728: To strengthen and improve State and local programs for the control of 
juvenile delinquency 

This bill would make the Chief of the Children’s Bureau an assistant secretary 
in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. I am not qualified to 
comment on the internal organization of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Section 203.—This provides for supervision of the administration of the plan 
by a State body with representation from the many different professions and 
agencies involved in the control and treatment of juvenile delinquency. It 
would seem to me to present insurmountable obstacles. It would seem advisable 
to provide that one or more State agencies be permitted to submit and admin- 
ister plans, with an advisory committee. (See comments below sections 103 
and 302.) I believe that any sound plan to attack the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency will not be solely occupied with dealing with the delinquent, but should 
provide for prevention of delinquency. Our legislature met this problem by 


authorizing counties to provide protective services for all children in need of 
such preventive service. 


8. 894: To strengthen and improve State and local programs for the control 
of juvenile delinquency 


This bill does not specify that the Children’s Bureau shall be responsible for 
administering grants to States. 

Section 103.—Designates one State agency to make application, with partici- 
pation on the part of representatives of other State agencies. However, sec- 
tion 203 (2) provides for the administration of specified portions of the plan, 
or the supervision of the administration of such portions by two or more 
State agencies. 


Section 302. Advisory Committee——This seems a much more workable plan 
than that set up in S. 728. 

Section 305.—The method of financing is much more complicated than in 
S. 728, based not only on child population, but on per capita income and related 
to State participation in costs of programs. As a matter of principle, California 
objects to any financing formula which results in a reduction of Federal financial 
support for our programs. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to present these comments and TI 
hope they will be of assistance to you and your subcommittee. 

Very sincerely, 


Grorce K. Wyman, Director. 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
Circuit Court OF THE First Circuit, 
Honolulu, T. H., July 18, 1955. 


Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: Miss Mary L. Noonan, director of the Territorial 
department of public welfare, has recently handed to me a copy of your letter 
of June 29 and copies of S. 728, S. 894, S. 1088, and S. 1832. 

Although your hearings were scheduled for July 6 and 7, you may still be in- 
terested in a report from Hawaii. 
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There does exist a substantial juvenile delinquency problem in Hawaii and 
it is heartening to know that the United States Senate is planning to take action 
on a nationwide basis through your subcommittee and is including Hawaii in its 
plans. 

Il am particularly interested in S. 728 and S. 894 and their provision of funds for 
research and for the training of personnel working with juveniles. Our distance 
from the mainland makes particularly acute the problem of inservice training 
for our local personnel, since local facilities are not well adjusted to the problem. 
You may be interested in the enclosed program for a recently completed train 
ing institute in Honolulu which was financed by a local charitable foundation 
Over 300 people, employed in all phases of work with children, participated in 
the lectures and discussions under the direction of personne! from the Delinquency 
Control Institute of the University of Southern California. I believe it was 
tremendously valuable, but it constituted only a relatively small part of what 
should be a continuous program, particularly for personnel working with delin 
quent children. 

Although our problem concerning the return of runaway children is not a 
large one, our legislature recently enacted the Interstate Compact Law and it is 
disappointing to learn that we have been left out of S. 108s. 

S. 1832 presents interesting possibilities, but would be of little help in the 
area in which this court works, since the basis of eligibility for enrollment in 
the corps is “conviction of a crime or misdemeanor.” We handle offenses com 
mitted by children up to the age of 18, but under our law an adjudication of 
delinquency is not deemed to constitute a conviction. 

Sincerely, 
GERALD R. Correrr, 
Judge, Juvenile Court 


STATE OF OREGON, 
State Pustico WELFARE CoMMISSION, 
Portland, July 6, 1955. 


Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: This will acknowledge your letter of June 29, 1955, 


and copies of S. 1832, S. 1088, S. 894, and S. 728. We appreciate the consideration 
of your subcommittee requesting the views of public welfare administrators in 
relation to legislation in the important area of juvenile delinquency. We have 
reviewed with interest copies of the four Senate bills which you directed to our 
attention, and we shall make the following comments which we hone will be belp- 
ful to you and your committee in considering the proposed legislation in these 
bills. 

It appears to us that the intent of S. 894 and 728 are much the same, but in 
our opinion S. 894 appears to be the superior bill. We are of the opinion that 
the designation of the-Department of Health, Education, and Welfare as the 
administering agency on the Federal level is sound, particularly in view of the 
leadership which the Federal Children’s Bureau of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has exerted during the past few years in the areas of 
understanding and controlling juvenile delinquency. Certainly some of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau special cemmunity studies, including their recent 
special juvenile delinquency project, are very basic in factfinding and research 
and represent also a method of obtaining technical information and knowledge 
in relation to the causes and possible controls of delinquent behavior. Also, the 
Federal Children’s Bureau’s recent organization of a Department of Jnvenile 
Delinquency was a progressive step which appeared to meet the approval of those 
in the child-welfare field. We believe, also, that the two titles of S. 894, namely, 
“Planning, Coordination, and Training Grants” and “Strengthening and Im- 
provement Grants,” present a realistic approach to the problems of juvenile 
delinquency and would be without the reach of most States with the grants-in- 
aid program plan. We believe it is extremely sound, also, that one State agency 
be designated to carry through responsibility with other State or local agencies 
in carrying out programs and planning for the control of juvenile delinquency 
and for strengthening and improvig programs in this area. We were pleased, 
also, with the provision encompassed within this bill to provide funds to formu- 
late plans for training of personnel in the field of juvenile delinquency. The pro- 
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vision for each State to coordinate State and local programs and to organize 
committees consisting of representatives of State and local agencies interested 
and concerned in the various areas of service affecting children is very sound. 
Furthermore, the provision of the bill to provide for consultation with and ad- 
vice from voluntary organizations is a progressive step in coordination of effort 
and utilizatin of experience and skills of voluntary and civic groups within 
each State. 

The provision for the allocation of Federal funds and the determination of 
the Federal share for States bearing a relationship to per capita income of 
each State to the per capita income of the continental United States appears 
reasonable as a means of providing Federal aid to States in relationship to 
their financial ability to develop constructive programs to serve children and 
youth. 

In respect to 8S. 728, we can see that there may be some advantages in elevating 
the position of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, who would head up the 
proposed office for children and youth, to that of Assistant Secretary for 
Children’s Services available within the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. We are not certain, however, that the establishment of a Federal 
Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency as provided in this bill would be 
preferable to the provision for each State to organize its own council er com- 
mittee in the area of juvenile delinquency as proposed in S. 894. We also have 
questioned that the provisions of section 303 of S. 728, which provides for 
the supervision of the administration of the plan by a State body representa- 
tive of the many different organizations and agencies involved in the control 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency, provides a clear-cut officially designated 
State body within each State with whom the Federal Government would deal 
in considering applications and approving plans under this bill. 

We believe in comparison, again, that 8. 894 presents a much clearer definition 
of the administrative agency in each State "which would have administrative 
responsibility for the development of program planning in relation to controlling 
juvenile delinquency and strengthening and improving existing programs. ' We 
concur with the provisions of S. 728 in relation to grants for training personnel 
in this area so important in delinquency control and in the provision for grants 
for special projects. 

S$. 1088, which proposes to make funds available to States to make a determi- 
nation of the extent of the problem of runaway children, and further, to provide 
funds to assist States to return runaway children to their own communities, 
appears to us to be sound in principle, and we believe would result in being 
helpful to States. In Oregon, we attempted to meet the legislative intent when 
the Social Security Act was amended to provide for the use of child welfare 
services funds for the return of runaway children, and initiated almost imme- 
diately a State program for the use of Federal funds to help meet the problem 
of runaway children. We were hopeful that other States would provide similar 
plans. We find, however, that this has not been the case. Our Oregon plan 
makes provision for the use of Federal child welfare services funds for the 
return of children who have run away from Oregon, in order that they may 
be returned to Oregon where we believe they belong and should be provided for. 
The age limit of 16 years in this legislation, however, has been a restriction, 
and S. 1088, which raises the age to 18 years is more realistic. Our experience 
in this area, however, has convinced us that, in order that equitable provisions 
may be made for runaway children, and in order that additional financial 
burdens will not fall on those particular States to whom it appears many run- 
away children go, a uniform plan was very essential. 

S. 1088 does present a uniform program for Federal moneys to help States 
meet the cost of providing care for runaway children and returning them to 
their own communities. One question which we have in relation to this bill, 
however, is whether in terms of the allotment provisions of this bill addi- 
tional financial burdens will continue to fall on those States which find a larger 
proportion of runaway children within their geographic borders. In general, 
however, we believe that this bill would be helpful in meeting the financial 
problem of making adequate provision for the return of runaway children. 
We submit for your perusal a copy of our executive bulletin, which outlines 
the runaway plan initiated in Oregon, which may be of some interest to you 
or members of your committee in exploring legislation in this area. 

We have a number of questions in respect to S. 1832, which proposes the estab- 
lishment of a National Youth Rehabilitation Corps. As we indicated earlier, 
we have conviction that leadership at the Federal level in the area of juvenile 
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delinquency should remain with the Federal Children’s Bureau rather than 
developing a new national agency as is proposed In 8S. lStz. We question further 
the advisability of developing a program which proposes to rehabilitate in mixed 
groups youths ranging in age from 16 to 25 years and those who have committed 
minor misdemeanors with others up to early adulthood who have committed 
serious crimes. The program proposed appears to include aspects of a forest 
or conservation program for offenders along with some components of the former 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps, with provision for military training in addi- 
tion. We have serious question that this type of program as proposed would 
serve well the intent of rehabilitation, and we believe this program, because of 
the mixed purposes it attempts to meet, would be most difficult to administer. 
From our own experience in relation to the Civilian Conservation Corps program, 
we believe much of its success was based on the fact that provision was made for 
screening in order that youths that had been in serious difficulties were net 
admitted to the camps. We appreciate, however, that certain States have com 
sidered that forestry camps established for certain offenders have been progres- 
sive and constructive in rehabilitation. However, to our knowledge, any such 
forestry camp programs in operation have not attempted to encompass the com- 
ponent programs which are proposed in S. 1832 and which we have pointed out 
as possigle limitations in terms of rehabilitative value, and from the point of 
view of sound administration. 

Generally, we should like to say that we have conviction that if more gains 
are to be made in this country in the prevention and treatment of juvenile delin 
quency, much of the success in this area will be dependent on the availability 
of adequate funds and skilled personnel. In order that as many of those who do 
the important work with children and youth may have adequate training in the 
various services, we concur heartily in the provisions of S. S94 and S. 728 in the 
areas of personnel training, inservice training and trainee programs, and educa- 
tional leave. We believe it essential that plans dealing with juvenile delinquency 
control and treatment make provision for funds to be available through a State 
agency in order that personnel associated with juvenile courts, State training 
schools, police departments, and related services would have opportunities for 
further training in these important flelds of working with delinquent youth. 

Our conviction, also, that the basic needs of children and youth are funda- 
mentally the same be they dependent, neglected, handicapped, predelinquent, or 
delinquent children, leads us to favor the development of juvenile-delinquency 
control and treatment programs within the Federal Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. We believe that the participa- 
tion of the Federal Government in the juvenile-delinquency area is essential, 
and that Federal moneys through a grant-in-aid program are also necessary to 
aid States in developing constructive prevention and treatment programs. 

It is encouraging that bills in this important area are being given careful 
consideration in Congress by your competent committee under your capable 
leadership, and we stand ready to be of whatever assistance possible to aid your 
efforts in the area of delinquency prevention, control, and treatment. Thank 
you again for taking the time to correspond with public-welfare administrators 
in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
Loa Howarp MASON, 


Mrs. Loa Howard Mason, Administrator 
Enclosure. 
Dxecutive 2101. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
STATE PusLIC WELFARE COMMISSION, 
Portland, Oreg., February 11, 1952. 
Subject: Use of Federal child welfare services funds for return of runaway 
children. 
To Juvenile Court Judges, Juvenile Officers, County Public Welfare Department 
Administrators and Staff: 

Amendments to the child welfare services section of the Social Security Act 
provide that Federal funds may be used “for paying the cost of returning any 
runaway child who has not attained the age of 16 to his own community in 
another State in cases in which such return is in the interest of the child and 
the cost thereof cannot otherwise be met.” 

The State public welfare commission, because of its interest in the welfare 
of runaway children and a wish to cooperate to the fullest extent with the 
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juvenile courts in this State in helping to formulate the best plans for such 
children, has budgeted an amount of Federal child welfare services funds to be 
used for this program. The State public welfare commission by formal action 
on August 31, 1951, approved the use of Federal funds for this program as a 
part of the State child welfare plan. The use of this program by individual 
courts is, of course, entirely voluntary. 

In the development of a workable plan for the use of Federal funds for the 
return of runaway children in accordance with policies which have been estab- 
lished by the Federal Children’s Bureau, the State public welfare commission 
has consulted with representatives of a number of groups and agencies that have 
a particular interest in the runaway child. Aspects and problems in the develop- 
ment of the plan herein provided have been discussed with representatives of the 
juvenile courts, county district attorney’s office, police, juvenile officers, and 
State and county public welfare department staff. These persons have been 
very much interested in a State plan and have made valuable suggestions in the 
formulation of the procedures. 

In accordance with policies established for the use of Federal child welfare 
services funds for the return of runaway children, the State public welfare com- 
mission will authorize expenditures for those cases which meet the following 
requirements of the Social Security Act: 

(a) the child has run away from his own State to another State, 

(b) the return of the child to his own community is in his interest, 

(c) funds for paying the cost of the child’s return cannot be readily or 
promptly secured from his parents, guardian, agency responsible for his care, 
or other agency, 

(d@) the child has not reached his 16 birthday prior to the time he starts 
on the return trip to his own community. 

A runaway child under this program is defined as a child under the age of 16 
who, without the consent of his parents, guardian or other person acting in 
loco parentis to him, or agency which has been given responsibility for care and 
custody shall leave his home or other place of abode in one State and go into 
another State. 

Such funds will be authorized by the State public welfare commission only for 
children who have run away from the State of Oregon and are found in other 
States. This is based on the principle that such children belong in Oregon and 
should be returned to their home State. At this time, this means that run- 
away children from other States who are located in Oregon will not be returned 
to their home States through the use of these funds. In such cases, it is the 
expectation that the child’s home State will be able to provide funds for the 
child’s return, or, if such funds are not available, the child will be returned in 
accordance with agreements between the various public-welfare agencies wherein 
the State where the child is found, or where he does not have legal settlement, 
will pay for his return to his own State when his parents, guardian, or agency, 
are unable to provide funds. 

Initially, the State plan for the use of Federal funds for the return to Oregon 
of runaway children will be limited to such children who are unknown to the 
juvenile courts and county public welfare departments in Oregon, children who 
are currently known to juvenile courts, including wards of such courts, and 
children known to county public welfare departments through custody or as 
members of families receiving public assistance. In order that there be some 
division of responsibility between the juvenile courts and the county public 
welfare departments in Oregon with respect to the social investigation to be 
made in the cases of runaway children who come under this plan, the following 
procedures are to be followed: 

Juvenile courts that have personnel to make such investigations will assume 
responsibility for the children who are currently known to the juvenile court, 
or who are wards of the court, and cases in which it is readily determined that 
the juvenile court is carrying the major responsibility for the child. County 
public-welfare departments will make the social investigations on children who 
are unknown to either the court or the county public-welfare department, and 
for children who are under custody of the county public-welfare department, 
or who are known to the department through their case being active with that 
agency. In certain instances, the first referral of the child’s case comes directly 
from an individual or an agency in the other State to either a juvenile court or 
a county public welfare department in Oregon. In such cases, if, for example, 
the request comes directly to the county public welfare department, clearance 
will be immediately made with the juvenile court and, if the child is known to 
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the juvenile court, the court will then be requested to carry the responsibility 
for processing the case. If the case is not known to the juvenile court, the county 
public-welfare department will assume responsibility. 

On the basis that running away is frequently a reaction to serious difficulties 
which a child is facing in his own home or community, contact with parents 
should always be made through a representative of a social agency or the court 
exercising jurisdiction in juvenile cases. In order that a social investigation 
will be made in every case in which Federal funds are requested for use in 
returning a child to Oregon, and in order that the State public welfare com- 
mission may have sufficient evidence upon which to make a decision regarding 
the use of Federal child welfare services funds related to eligibility factors, 
the attached application form is to be completed by the juvenile court or the 
county public-welfare department and submitted to the State public welfare 
commission. This application form has been approved by those interested in 
this program as being workable, relatively simple to complete, and it contains 
the necessary information upon which a judicious decision can be made by the 
State public welfare commission for the use of Federal funds in this program. 
One copy of the completed form is to be submitted directly by the juvenile 
court or the county public welfare department to the State public welfare com- 
mission, attention, Mr. Andrew F. Juras, child welfare director. The State 
public welfare commission will do everything within its power to process applica- 
tion requests immediately and, when approved, to give final authorization to the 
agency or court in the other State to return the child to Oregon, and to reimburse 
the agency in the other State for necessary expenses for the return of the child, 
and for an attendant when such has been determined necessary. 

The State public welfare commission is held accountable for all funds expended 
under this program, and the provision is made, therefore, that the State public 
welfare commission will give authorization only to juvenile courts and recog- 
nized social agencies, both public and private, to return the runaway child 
to Oregon. Referral of cases by individuals in other States to juvenile courts 
and the county public welfare departments in Oregon will mean that the individ- 
uals in the other States should be directed to refer the child immediately to 
the public welfare agency or a juvenile court. Inasmuch as it will undoubtedly 
be necessary in many cases for the agency in the other State to advance certain 
funds for expenses incurred in the return of the child to Oregon, it is preferable 
that as many cases as possible be referred to the public welfare agencies in 
the other States inasmuch as most of them will be able to advance funds for 
such expenditures and accept reimbursement from the State public welfare com- 
mission in Oregon. Whenever possiMe, the State public welfare commission will 
wire railroad or plane tickets to the agency in the other State, inasmuch as it is 
mandatory that tax exemption be utilized, and all transportation for this pro- 
gram must be purchased with the use of tax exemption forms. 

Every effort should be exerted on the part of all agencies cooperating in this 
plan to provide prompt service in order that children may be returned to their 
own communities in Oregon as soon as possible. 

Your special attention is directed to the fact that there needs to be clear 
understanding as to who has authority to authorize a child’s return to Oregon. 
Usually only the natural parent or the guardian, or agency given responsibility 
for the care and physical custody of the child has the right to authorize 
the child’s return. In cases in which the right of an individual or agency to 
authorize the child’s return may be questioned, or where the child is involun- 
tarily returned under escort, the agency returning the child should have written 
authorization for the protection of all concerned. In some instances where, for 
example, the parents refuse to accept the child or to authorize his return and 
where the child is without a duly appointed guardian, it may be necessary for 
the juvenile court in the community where the child belongs, and where he 
will be returning, to accept responsibility for authorizing the child’s return. 
In those instances, also, where it appears that the child cannot or should not 
be returned to his home, and in the absence of parental consent to an alternate 
placement, court action may be indicated in the child’s own community to 
empower an agency to authorize the child’s return and to place him in a tem- 
porary care facility pending more permanent plans. Close cooperation in all 
eases between the county public welfare departments and the juvenile courts 
in Oregon will be necessary for the child’s protection. 

Of special importance in clearing cases of runaway children under this 
program is the need to establish accurately that the child has not reached his 
16th birthday prior to the time he starts on the return trip to his own com- 
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munity in Oregon, and assurance that the cost of the child’s return cannot 
be readily and promptly secured from his parents, guardian, agency re- 
sponsible for his care, or the agency in the State where the child is found. 
In cases in which parents or the responsible agency are able only to pay a 
part of the costs involved in returning the child to Oregon, such funds are 
to be obtained by the juvenile court or the county public welfare department 
assuming responsibility for the social investigation and forwarded to the State 
public welfare commission. Such funds will then be applied as reimbursement 
to the Federal funds expended by the State public welfare commission for the 
cost of the child’s return. Such checks, money orders, or bank drafts are to 
be made payable to the Oregon State Public Welfare Commission. Receipts 
should be provided to the individual or agency advancing such funds with a copy 
retained by the county public welfare departments or the juvenile court, and 
a copy of the receipt with the money sent to the State public welfare commission. 

From the time a case which appears to come under this program is referred 
to a juvenile court or a county public welfare department in Oregon by a 
juvenile court or agency in another State, all correspondence and the neces- 
sary social-work activities should be carried out between the two agencies in 
both States. The State public welfare commission will not enter into the 
case until such time as an application form is received for funds for return 
of the child and at that point the State public welfare commission, if the case 
is found eligible, will take responsibility for giving authorization to the agency 
in the other State to return the child to Oregon and will make the necessary 
transportation arrangements and commitment for reimbursement of costs. In 
giving such authorization to the agency in the other State to return the child 
to Oregon under this program, the State public welfare commission will notify 
the agency of the maximum amounts which will be approved for travel and 
incidental expenses incurred in the return of the child, and the costs of an 
attendant, when needed. The maximum amounts for such items as meals and 
overnight lodging will be in accordance with out-of-State travel expenses 
currently allowed in the State service. The State public welfare commission 
will not pay for salary or wages of an attendant. Authorization will be given 
only for the use of common carrier in the return of children to Oregon. 

Federal funds under this program will not be used to pay for temporary foster 
eare costs or other costs which may be incurred for the care of the children in 
the other State. Such costs are considered to be the responsibility of the 
State where the child is found to be in need of care and services. 

County public welfare departments and juvenile courts in Oregon are encour- 
aged to send adequate and prompt social information regarding the child to 
the agency in the other State making the inquiry regarding return. There 
should also be a request for the agency who plans on returning the child to 
Oregon to provide adequate information regarding the circumstances surround- 
ing the individual child coming to the attention of that agency, any contacts 
the child has had with law-enforcement agencies or social-service agencies, 
the type of care the child is receiving pending decision regarding authorization 
for his return to Oregon, health and behavior status, the sending agency’s recom- 
mendation regarding need for an attendant, and the sending agency’s willing- 
ness to provide an attendant. In those cases in which the agency in the other 
State is of the opinion that an attendant is not necessary to return the child 
ta Oregon, but the juvenile court or the county public welfare department in 
Oregon that has had experience with the individual child recommends that an 
attendant is necessary, the State public welfare commission will tend to accept 
the recommendation of the Oregon agency. It will be necessary for the Oregon 
agency to indicate its ability to send an attendant to the other State to return 
the child. The Oregon agency is requested to notify the State public welfare 
commission on the application form of the type of common-carrier transportation 
recommended. It will be necessary for an attendant from Oregon to pay for his 
own expenses other than transportation, which the State public welfare com- 
mission will provide, and to submit a bill of actual expenditures incurred for 
reimbursement. 

A supply of application forms with instructions is enclosed for your use. 
Additional forms may be requested through the child welfare division. 

As this is a new program, the State public welfare commission will welcome 
additional help and suggestions in the operation of this plan. Please address 
such communications to Mr. Juras. The State public welfare commission is 
interested in extending the fullest cooperation of its staff and county public 
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welfare departments to the juvenile courts in Oregon in developing this as a 
workable program and the plan set forth can be revised as experience indicates. 
Yours very truly, 
StaTeE PuslLic WELFARE COMMISSION, 
(Miss) Loa Howarp, Administrator. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Montgomery, Ala., July 6, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: This is in response to your letter of June 29 about 
legislative hearings before your subcommittee July 6 and 7 on four bills pertain- 
ing to some problems of our Nation’s youth. I appreciate your giving me an 
opportunity to give you my thinking on this whole matter of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Over a period of years this agency has been on record both with congressional 
committees and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare about the 
need for additional Federal funds to strengthen and improve overall child wel- 
fare services. We have, therefore, urged that appropriations be made for the 
full authorization contained in title 5 part III of the Social Security Act. We 
still believe that is the best way to insure that prevention and treatment of de- 
linquency can be attained. 

Under Alabama statutes, public welfare workers are responsible in 64 coun- 
ties for providing probation and parole services to the juvenile courts in behalf 
of delinquent children. The great need, therefore, is for additional child wel- 
fare workers who are concerned with both the prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. 

We, of course, would not wish in any way to jeopardize any additional H'ed- 
eral funds which might become available and could be infiltrated into our total 
child welfare program in behalf of delinquent children. We would, therefore, 
hope that any funds which might be available under the presently proposed 
legislation could be so infiltrated that delinquent children could be better served. 
We believe that the sponsors of the four bills are interested in providing bet- 
ter services to and in behalf of delinquent children, each however approaching 
it in a different way. We would, therefore, hope that any compromise legisla- 
tion which might be considered would take into account the already existing 
facilities for the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. S. Snoppy, Commissioner. 


THE NorktH CAROLINA STATE BOARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Raleigh, N. C., July 1, 1955. 
Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: I am writing you with regard to the hearings on 
juvenile delinquency bills S. 728 and S. 894 scheduled for July 6 and 7. Repre- 
senting a State which is deeply concerned with regard to all needs of children, 
and a State in which the approach to child welfare is on a well-integrated basis, 
including the problems of children with behavior difficulties, I would like to 
suggest the following points for consideration by the special subcommittee. 

We believe that the question of any reorganization with respect to the location 
of the Children’s Bureau within the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, or with respect to its basic functicns is an entirely separate issue and 
should not be considered along with measures relating to juvenile delinquency 
prevention and control. The entire question of the best planning for programs 
directed toward prevention and control of juvenile delinquency represents a 
special area quite apart from the administrative structure of the Federal agency. 

Among specialists in the child welfare field, there is wide agreement that the 
soundest approach is toward the strengthening of all child welfare services, 
including services to delinquents. Children have many special needs. A com- 
prehensive program to deal with those needs through public programs will be 
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more effective than segregating out special groups of children in terms of a 
particular type of problem. 

At the present time, the Federal appropriation for child welfare services under 
the Social Security Act is increasingly less adequate as the number of children 
in this country increases. A major need at this time is additional funds for 
States in order to strengthen the total child welfare program, including delin- 
quency prevention and control. 

From the point of view of State administration, it is important to have clear 
lines of responsibility between any Federal agency and the State agency handling 
child welfare matters. Any steps which might create overlapping of services 
among several agencies dealing with child welfare problems would be confusing 
and uneconomical. It is for such reasons that we believe in the importance of 
strengthening basic child welfare services, which in the end is the most effective 
method of preventing juvenile delinquency. 

We hope that any action in this field may be deferred until the next session of 
Congress. That will give opportunity to study the testimony presented during 
your hearings in relation to the more effective integration of programs of juvenile 
delinquency prevention and control into the total child welfare programs of the 
various States. I appreciate the opportunity of filing these comments with 
regard to the hearings scheduled for July 6 and 7 and request that they be 
included in your consideration of juvenile delinquency problems. 

Sincerely, 
ELLEN WINSTON, Commissioner. 


STATE OF IOWA 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, 
Des Moines 19, July 1, 1955. 
Re S. 894, S. 728, S. 1832, S. 1088. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. LEHMAN: In response to your notice of the hearings on four bills 
dealing with the problem of juvenile delinquency, to be held in Washington July 
6 and 7, the Iowa State Welfare Board had the bills reviewed, and would like 
to comment on them. 

S. 894 and S. 728 have many similar features which commend them to agencies 
working in the field of delinquency prevention and treatment. However, Iowa 
department favors 8. 894 for the following reasons: 

1. It provides for advisory committees, both Federal and State, which have 
responsibility only for coordinated planning. We believe this is more feasible, 
than a large interprofessional, interorganizational supervisory body with statu- 
tory administrative duties. It would eliminate the problem of another State ad- 
ministrative agency, while still bringing together the same varied interests for 
coordinated planning as an essential requirement for submission of a State plan. 
It is very doubtful if States could set up a new administrative and supervisory 
body without legislative enactment. Most of the States’ legislatures have ad- 
journed for 2 years, and thus the States would not be able to start on a coordi- 
nated program except with a nonstatutory advisory committee. We hope that 
administrative funds for the strengthening of programs may be used to pay 
expenses of committee meetings where State funds are not available without 
specific legislative appropriation. 

2. While there is definite merit in the proposal in S. 728 to elevate the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to a top position in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and make the Chief an Assistant Secretary of HEW, it seems to us 
that this is premature. It would be better to permit the Children’s Bureau to 
complete the building of its staff in the new juvenile delinquency division and 
bring its services to the States than to go through a major reshuffling of divisions 
and bureaus in the Federal department now. As proposed in 8S. 728 the reshuffling 
might run into considerable interprofessional and/or political difficulty in that 
services of several major divisions do and can overlap—where would those be 
placed? For instance, education has a very close relationship to children and 
youth—would the Office of Education: be shifted to the Office of Children and 
Youth? The functions assigned to the Children’s Bureau by the organic act are 
sufficiently broad and well understood now to permit it to give strong leadership 
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in the delinquency prevention field immediately. It is, however, a valuable long 
range consideration. 

3. We approve of the proposal that a single, and evidently already established, 
State agency will be administratively responsible for the execution of the plans 
made under S. 894, with other agencies assisting in making the plans, and some 
taking assigned responsibility for particular areas of the program. 

We question the phrase “Provides for coordination of State and local programs 
for the control of juvenile delinquency and” in section 208 (b) of S. 804. This 
would include not only services which might be set up under the provisions 
of the bill, but also all ongoing programs. These exist in most States under sepa- 
rate laws with different requirements and standards, under different supervision, 
etc. To make a single State agency responsible for coordinating (“hringing into 
common action”) all State and local programs for the contro! of delinquency, 
is to invite defeat before starting. In some instances, there could not be effec 
tive coordination without changes in the State laws, and State legislatures would 
be apt to take a dim view of accepting a Federal program which would require 
them as a prerequisite to change some of their fundamental laws and agencies. 
Furthermore, a plan could not be made in the next 2 years in the face of such 
a restriction because many legislatures are not in session. It would seem to us 
that a demonstration program should be possible on an administrative basis, 
without the necessity for general changes in State laws, or for an immediate 
appropriation of State funds. 

We note the bill permits a flat unmatched grant of $25,000 to each State, but 
the balance of the proposed Federal appropriation cannot become available until 
there are matching State funds. Would it be permissible under the bill for 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to consider funds already ap 
propriated for State functions in this area to be considered as matching funds? 
Or are specific State appropriations expected? 

We commend the provision in S. 894 as to hearings on State plans if they 
have been rejected by the Federal department. This review is a sound procedure. 
The provision for including youths up to 21 years of age in the coverage of the 
act also deserves mention. This makes possible the same kind of coordinated 
planning for older youth as for those who are still under juvenile court age (in 
our State 18). The 18-21 year-old group presents more of a crime problem than 
the younger children and is a fertile source of adult recidivists. 

S. 1088, to assist States to return runaway children to their own communities in 
another State, has real merit. We would like to suggest that the Children’s Bu- 
reau be mentioned as the division of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare which shall administer the details of the program. All is left in the hands 
of the Secretary as the bill is written. However, the bil! calls for only one State 
agency, either the department of public welfare or another agency with primary 
responsibility for child welfare to administer the provisions locally. The Secre- 
tary would have general direction of the program, but the statutory tie-up between 
Federal and State services would logically fall into the branch of HEW which is 
directly concerned with child welfare or with financial aid. 

Some States will not be in a position to set up surveys immediately for the de- 
velopment of plans for return of children to other States. Would the apportioned 
funds for this purpose be carried over or would a State lose them and not be able 
to complete a survey which might be started a year after the provision goes into 
effect? 

Paying one-half of the cost of maintenance of children for a period of not more 
than 7 days (sec. 201) is probably not adequate on an overall! basis. Often plans 
cannot be completed that rapidly, especially when holidays intervene. Agency 
practices vary so much over the country that a particular State cannot control 
the planning down toa fine point. Weare not certain from the text of this section 
if the bill would allow 100 percent reimbursement for transportation and admin- 
istrative expenses or one-half. 

There needs to be careful evaluation of the proposed fiscal arrangements to be 
sure that States can take advantage of the plan. The program should probably be 
specifically set up with a small advance grant for expenditures which, when reim- 
bursed, do not revert to the State’s general fund without the possibility of reim- 
bursing the particular departmental fund from which the expenses were originally 
paid. There are some practical realities relating to State appropriations and re- 
funds and the existence or not of revolving funds which would affect State par- 
ticipation in this program. 

The proposal in $. 183: to establish a National Youth Rehabilitation Corps is 
new to many State agencies concerned with the problem of juvenile corrections. 
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It is our opinion that States should study this closely in connection with their 
plans for strengthening programs for youth and report to the Congress later. We 
do not feel that we are ready for this yet. Perhaps in the next session of the 84th 
Congress, action could be taken. Considerable change might be needed in some 
State laws to permit them to release their committed delinquents to a federally 
supervised conservation work camp program, Many aspects of this cooperative 
plan should be studied. 

Thank you for giving us an opportunity to express our opinions about this 
legislation. ‘The intensive analysis of the nationwide problem of juvenile de- 
linquency made by the Senate and the bills submitted for Federal aid to the 
States in meeting the problem are appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. L. CAFFREY, 
Chairman, State Board of Social Welfare, 


I. S.—S. 728 lists among the organizations to be included on the supervisory 
committee the American Association of Social Workers. This organization is 


changing its name as of October 1, 1955, to the National Association of Social 
Workers. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 

Jackson 5, Miss., July 1, 1955. 
Re 8S. 728; 8. 894; S. 1088 ; S. 1832. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: In response to your June 29 letter regarding legisla- 
tive hearings July 6 and 7, we wish to present our views and suggestions in 
reference to 8S. 728; S. 894; S. 1088 ; 8S. 1832. 

We are in complete agreement with the intent and purpose of 8S. 728 and 
S. 894, to provide for assistance to and cooperation with States in strengthening 
and improving State and local programs for the control of juvenile delinquency. 
Such a step by Congress would be welcomed in Mississippi. It would provide 
funds very much needed for programs which should be in operation at this 
moment. 

It is our opinion that S. 894 is a superior bill to 8S. 728 from the standpoint of 
administering a program at the State level. The provision in 8. 728, section 303, 
concerning the State plan for administration would lend itself to a chaotic condi- 
tion with no single agency being pinpointed as responsible for carrying out the 
provisions of the act. The provision lends itself to compelling a State to create 
au new agency in order to secure funds. 

In reference to raising the Children’s Bureau to the level of an office, it would 
seem more appropriate to separate the service programs from the insurance 
programs, combining the Children’s Bureau and the Public Assistance Bureau 
with other service programs into a single coordinated office. 

We strongly wish to call attention to both 8. 728 and §. 894 providing for an 
advisory council or committee to advise the Secretary concerning the admin- 
istration of the act. If the intent and purpose of the act is to strengthen and 
improve State and local programs for the control of juvenile delinquency, then 
it would be far more practical to provide that each of the several States shall 
be represented on an advisory council or committee to assist the Secretary con- 
cerning the administration of the act. Representation could come from each 
“designated State agency,” or a person in the field of juvenile delinquency 
appointed by the governor. We believe the national organizations could help 
advise the Secretary on a technical committee, but that these organizations are 
in no position to advise the Secretary concerning individual States’ local and 
State conditions. One example is the matter of drafting policy which would 
apply to rural areas as well as to urban areas. From the standpoint of Mis- 
sissippi, had the Children’s Bureau and Congress in turn been properly advised 
ai the time we would not today have to deal with an almost impossible admin- 
istration of Federal child welfare services fund regarding “areas of special need.” 
This is but one example, yet a major one where proper advice from the States 
might have prevented such type of legislation and policy at the Federal level. 
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We are gratified to see that S. 10SS regarding the return of runaway children 
to their communities in another State raises the age limitation to the IsSth 
birthday for the expenditure of Federal funds. It is also good to see that a 
separate appropriation is provided for the program. From the very beginning 
of this program Mississippi has budgeted funds providing such a service regard- 
less of the child’s residence being that of Mississippi or another State 

In reference to S. 1832, while we are not in variance with the intent of the 
act, the provisions in section 6 regarding eligibility for enrollment raises some 
serious questions. These are questions which time does not allow us to make a 
proper study. Consequently, at this particular time we do not endorse the 
establishment of a National Youth Rehabilitation Corps. 

We wish to express our appreciation to the committee for giving us this 
opportunity to express our views and suggestions. This is a subject all of us 
are interested in and concerned for the doing of that which is most constructive 
for children and youth. 

Yours very truly, 


J. A. THIGPEN, Commissioner 


STATE oF COLORADO, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Denver, Colo., June 30, 1955. 
Hon. HeRBert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United State Capitol, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENATOB LEHMAN: As chairman of the advisory committee to the child- 
welfare division of the Colorado State Department of Public Welfare, I wish 
to share with you our interest in legislation on delinquency now being considered 
by the Senate. (The advisory committee is composed of a group of 20 citizens 
representative of different parts of the State whose interest in children is known.) 

We have discussed this proposed legislation from time to time in our advisory 
committee. It is the consensus of the group that there should not be any new 
bureaus or agencies established within the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Therefore, we concur with the language in Senate bill 728 intro- 
duced by Senator Kefauver, which provides that the Bureau of Juvenile Delin- 
quency and such other bureaus as may from time to time be established or 
transferred be set up in the United States Children’s Bureau under an extended 
program for children and youth. However, we think the grant-in-aid program 
now under title V, part III of the Social Security Act should remain in the 
Children’s Bureau wherever the Bureau is placed. 

There are two sections of the bill S. 728 which have caused us some concern. 
Section 302 (d) (A) which relates to the establishment and maintenance of 
personnel standards on a merit basis and which exempts portions of a State 
plan from this requirement under certain conditions. The reason for our con- 
cern is that if unqualified people are blanketed into the program without their 
having been selected on a merit basis, it will deter the development of the pro- . 
gram for many years. We wonder if provision must be made to waive the selec- 
tion of people on a merit basis in order to get the program started; or if it is 
necessary, could the language of the bill be restated to provide that people 
coming under this exemption must secure the necessary training to fit them for 
their job within a reasonable period of time, such as from 3 to 5 years. 

We also have some concern regarding the wording of title IV, section 402. 
It is our conviction that basic casework services which are the responsibility 
of a social agency—the departments of public welfare in the different States 
have the broad responsibility of providing such services in even the most remote 
and rural of its counties or parishes—are a strong tool in the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. 

In urban centers social services have been developed both qualitatively and 
quantitatively because the majority of people securing training prefer to work 
in an urban setting. Therefore, we would like to request that the departments 
of public welfare be given a direct appropriation for training of personnel, 
especially for those in rural areas, or in other words, wherever needed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. E. L. Survant, 
Chairman, Advisory Committee to the Child Welfare Division of the 
State Department of Public Welfare. 
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STATE OF COLORADO, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Denver 2, Colo., July 6, 1955. 
Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator LEHMAN: I very much appreciate your kind letter of June 29, 
1955, inviting me to write you concerning my views and suggestions concerning 
juvenile delinquency in general, and, in particular, with regard to Senate bill 
728 and Senate bill 894. 

The Colorado State Department of Public Welfare and the 63 county depart- 
ments of public welfare in this State are very much concerned with the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. This problem has been on the increase in many of our 
communities, especially in the metropolitan ones. Those of us who have worked 
for a period of years close to this problem realize there is no single answer, no 
magic formula, no onetime campaign that can be put into effect that will 
totally and permanently solve the problem of juvenile delinquency. I would 
like to offer the following comments and suggestions. 

I would like to suggest that your committee and the Natignal Congress give 
special attention to the possibility of strengthening the basic casework services 
for children and families that are now provided by State and county depart- 
ments of public welfare throughout the country. Although we are proud and 
have no apologies for what we are doing, we readily admit that there is room 
for considerable improvement in providing these services. In Colorado we are 
consistently seeking better skilled personnel. Recently, Federal legislation has 
been passed providing money for training of people going into mental health and 
rehabilitation programs. No money has been provided, however, for training the 
people who are providing the basic casework service that is given by the county 
welfare departments. In most of our 63 counties the local welfare depart- 
ment is the only public agency and, frequently, there is no private agency 
providing these services. I think it is as important to have trained and skilled 
people doing the basic job as to have such people doing a specialized job. 

It is my personal opinion that the home and the parents are the ones who are 
primarily responsible for delinquency and are going to have to help in solving 
the problem. Many parents want help with their children’s problems and many 
of these come to county welfare departments seeking service. As we strengthen 
this service we will be helping to solve the problem about delinquency. 

I would also like to comment that any special bureaus or agencies that are 
established by the National Congress to deal with the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency be placed under the Children’s Bureau. It is only by coordinated 
attack that we can help solve this problem. Too many agencies mean competi- 
tion, lack of coordination, and duplication. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to make these few remarks. 

Sincerely yours, 
CoLoraDO STATE DEPARTMENT OF 

PUBLIC WELFARE, 

Guy R. Justice, Director. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL oF JEwIsH Women, INc., 
New York 19, N. Y., July 15, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 


United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: Enclosed you will find a statement on juvenile de- 

linquency prepared by the National Council of Jewish Women pursuant to a 

resolution adopted at its biennial convention held in March of this year. Its in- 

ciusion in the record of the hearings held by your subcommittee will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. THOMAS PARSONNET, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Affairs. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY NATIONAL CoUNcIL or JewisH Women, Lx 


The National Council of Jewish Women, which was established in 1888 and 
now has a membership of over 100,000 throughout the United States, has been 
vitally interested in all problems concerning children since its inception. The 
question of juvenile delinquency is, therefore, of primary concern to this organi- 
zation. 

It has been estimated that close to 500,000 youngsters were referred to the 
juvenile courts for delinquency in the past year. Statistical reports on the 
increase in delinquency reflect a 45- to 50-percent increase between 1948 and 
1953. Evidence of the many complex forms of social maladjustment among 
children and youth, called juvenile delinquents, should be recognized as a symp 
tom of social and emotional illness. To attack this problem effectively, we must 
search for and correct the basic flaws in adult social practices which leave our 
younger generation a prey to social illnesses. 

The members of the National Council of Jewish Women believe that in order 
to help give our youth a chance for better social adjustment, a preventive pro- 
gram, based on broad goals, should be adopted. These goals were embodied in 
the following resolution adopted at the 21st national convention held in New 
Orleans, La., in March of 1955: 

Whereas there has been an alarming increase in juvenile delinquency in recent 
years, with an almost 50-percent increase in reported cases from 1948 to 1953, 
the last year for which statistics are available; and 

Whereas our youth, as the coming generation, is our greatest national asset, 
without whose active future participation in good citizenship, freedom, and 
democracy must necessarily perish; and 

Whereas we believe that in order to deal with this problem effectively, a two- 
prong program is essential: (1) to search for and correct the basic flaws in adult 
social practices which leave our younger generation a prey to social maladjust- 
ment; and (2) a community and State program for effective rehabilitation of 
delinquent youngsters in order to make them useful and productive citizens; and 

Whereas we have already placed ourselves on record in a series of resolutions 
dealing with pertinent aspects of the problems involved, notably those of family 
life, health, housing, labor, and public education ; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Council of Jewish Women urges the adoption of 
a comprehensive program by private organizations, communities, State and 
Nation: 

1. To permit no family or child to suffer from want because of economic 
insecurity. 

2. To see to it that children are not brought up in slums and overcrowded, 
impoverished homes. 

3. To help parents to a better understanding and care of their children. 

4. To provide qualified teachers and school programs that answer the individual 
needs of children. 

5. To provide adequate play space and recreational facilities. 

6. To provide preventive health services in order to insure their physical, 
emotional, and social well-being. 

7. To provide proper moral and ethical training and instruction. 

8. To help protect children from exploitation by evil influences in the com- 
munity. 

And, for the rehabilitation of delinquent children— 

9. To train special police officers who will deal wisely with young people. 

10. To provide sufficient and suitable detention quarters equipped with trained 
probation workers and other treatment services. 

11. To establish, staff, and equip training schools for treatment of the seriously 
delinquent. 

12. To establish a single State agency in each State that will be responsible 
for all coordinating and developmental services. 

13. To provide a means of collaboration by Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments and private agencies for joint solutions of the problems of juvenile 
delinquency and its prevention. 

Perhaps not every means by which we can make life full and satisfying for 
our children is listed here. But those that are listed are all very important. 
Some of them may require action in our communities, some at the State level, 
while still others may require Federal action. In any case, they are goals that 
we should seek to attain by any and every means and, once we have achieved 
them, to maintain them. They offer the truest way of preventing the largest 
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number of our young people from becoming delinquent. For the achievement of 
these goals cooperation among Federal, State, and local governments and private 
agencies and groups which have the responsibility and facilities for coping 
with juvenile problems is essential. 


Ciry oF DULUTH, 
PoLIce DEPARTMENT, 


Duluth 2, Minn., July 2, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 


Chairman of Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Senate of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: As officer in charge of the Duluth Police Juvenile 
Bureau and president of the Minnesota State Juvenile Officers Association I am 
writing in regards to four bills that your subcommittee will hold hearings on 
July 6 and 7. 

In regards No. 1088 I feel that something should be done to aid in returning 
runaways. This is a very big problem with our youth of today. Things go 
wrong at home and they take off and many times there is no money to get these 
children back where they belong. Some are held in jails or other detention while 
authorities try to figure who will pay for the transportation and the keep. 

In regards Nos. 728 and 894 there is a very great need for trained personnel 
to handle our boys and girls in trouble. In Minnesota we are trying to help 
our juvenile officers by having institutes at the University of Minnesota. We had 
one in January of this year and are planning one for January of 1956. There 
are many who would like to attend but they are unable to do so because of lack 
of funds. 

In regards No. 1832 the Government is passing up a good supply of men for 
the Armed Forces by not taking boys who have been in trouble. A good ma- 
jority of these boys would not have been in trouble if they had half a chance. 
Why can’t we give them a chance to serve their country. Why kick them when 
they are down. 

Many people in this country worry about the corn crop and the price of hogs 
but they seem to forget the best crop the country produces, our children. The 
future of this land of ours depends on them getting the right start in life. Let 
us help them as children and we won’t have to worry about them as adults. 

Sincerely, 


Set. Tuomas G. O’HEHIR, Juvenile Bureau. 


City OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 1, 1955. 
Mr. Stewart E. McCuure, 
Staff Director, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. McCiure: The Minneapolis Police Department is very much in 
favor of the principles embodied in Senate bills 894 and 728. I am not familiar 
with bills 1088 and 1832. 

In brief, we are extremely anxious that some type of legislation be passed 
which will provide for grants which will assist local authorities in training 
personnel and enlarging their delinquency prevention programs. If there is 
anything we can do to further such legislation, please communicate with us. 

A copy of your letter is being sent to our Community Welfare Association and 
I am hoping that they also will write regarding their feelings on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. R. Jones, Superintendent of Police. 


BiIsMArcK, N, Dak., July 1, 1955. 


Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Special Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Thank you for June 29 letter enclosing four bills pertaining to youth. The 
State Welfare Board of North Dakota backs wholeheartedly Federal legisla- 
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tion to strengthen existing services and tried and true machinery in child wel- 
fare. It remains adamant in its conviction that adequate and properly financed 
child welfare services is the best way to guarantee prevention in this field. It 
therefore endorses more Federal help financially to State child welfare pro- 
grams including measures designed to help financially State child welfare 
programs including measures designed to enhance and explain the training of 
professional personnel. Juvenile delinquency is health and mental health and 
courts and justice, but much of this deals with treatment and it is in prevention 
where hope lies and where State child welfare services operate. We in North 
Dakota are handicapped increasingly by limited Federal and State funds for 
the employment of constantly increasing and available trained workers, Like- 
wise we speak with many years of experience in public services and in State gov 
ernment for administration of child-welfare services on a sum certain ad- 
ministrative basis. 

We question seriously provisions in Federal legislation which would hyphenate 
direction and create hydraheaded machinery. The administrative pattern is as 
important as the substance for if the administrative pattern is faulty, substance 
will not follow. Therefore, let not there be planning which will complicate pre- 
ventative services because no one has overall responsibility in the State. All 
services participate cooperatively in the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. If there is to be responsibility for successful operation, there must 
be authority in one official agency for operation. There is grave doubt in our 
minds as to the wisdom of Federal legislation attempting to spell out State 
machinery for operations in this area. Lessons of the past only too vividly under- 
score the reason for our skepticism on multiorganizational combines or rigid 
patterns of operation imposed which create uniformity as if uniformity was the 
goal to be attained. Likewise we doubt the wisdom of legislating for supple- 
ments from the Federal level on financial help to complete this program and at 
the same time mixing it up with internal operations of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. We are concerned also about the overtones 
in S. 1882 which on the surface would seem to indicate a wholesale treatment 
of individual problems so sensitive that they defy dumping with a corps or 
a concentration camp approach. The sad fact is that the operators of the pro 
posed treatment rehabilitation corps would probably be so busy trying to defend 
the obvious reaction to the nature of the corps that they would have little time 
left to carry out the otherwise fine principles as represented by the bill. There 
is a danger in the “narcotic” of change. We cannot run away from the problem 
by creating Federal legislative mirages. The same people essentially do the 
work, they just need more help, not a new workbench. The hard plain fact 
is that the problem has to be done in the States according to the individual 
State and local community ideas as to what is the best approach and with the 
Federal help in expanding and improving the services in the prevention area. 

CARLYLE D. ONSRUD, 
Executive Director, Public Welfare Board. 





[From the Saturday Review, May 28, 1955] 
SoME THOUGHTS ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


(By John Steinbeck) 


The daily papers are full of it. Bad kids. Burglary. Rape. Murder. A 
16-year-old boy shoots his mother, father, and his sister because they wouldn’t 
let him use the car on Saturday night. A gang of boys murders a nurse and 
can’t even say why they did it—not poor kids—kids from apparently normal 
families. The mother and father, brought into court, say, “We didn’t know. 
We didn’t know where he went or who he was with.” 

The kids run in gangs. The Scarlet Cavaliers. The Shining Knights. They 
manufacture pistols, carry switchknives and use them. They are loyal to nothing 
except the gang. They rarely tell on each other. When after a tragic series of 
events a boy finally reaches the end, kills someone, he says, “Get it over with. 
Put me away. Give me the chair.” Young girls long gone in harlotry grin 
defiantly. “It’s my life. Let me alone.” And always the parents: “We didn’t 
know. We thought everything was all right.” Either that or else, “I couldn't 
do a thing with the child.” 
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Now it must have occurred to the experts that the reason for all this might 
be larger than children and the causes inherent in the total life of today. There 
doesn’t seem to be much doubt that juvenile delinquency as we know it is a com- 
paratively recent manifestation. 

Let us start with this fact—a strange fact. If I owned a dog and that dog 
bites someone I am responsible. If my bull or pig destroys property I am held 
for the damage, but if my son cuts up theater seats or robs a store or commits 
a murder I am not responsible. And, furthermore, my son does not feel re- 
sponsible tome. When he says, “Let’s get it over with. Send me to the chair,” 
he’s absolutely alone. 

It is popular at the present time to look down our noses at the middle ages. 
We have outgrown their savagery. We also have overlooked some of their vir- 
tues. In feudal law everyone was responsible for something. Every member of 
the family was responsible for every other member. In the village this same re- 
sponsibility obtained. If a child committed a crime his whole family was af- 
fected, even punished, and even if his father and mother were not punished they 
were dishonored. But the reverse was also true. The group took honor from 
an honorable deed of one of its members. Everyone belonged to something, 
something powerful. A child could not say that lonely, cold thing—‘Get it over. 
Hang me’’—because his deed, whatever it was, affected his father and mother, 
his brothers and sisters, his cousins. He was less likely to act violently if his 
act destroyed everything he loved and respected. Not only was the child re- 
sponsible to the family, but the family and the village were responsible to and 
for the child. A father, then, who said he didn’t know what his son was up to 
would have been laughed out of court. He was supposed to know. He had to 
know. His failure to know brought punishment not only on himself but on the 
whole group. 

Now we are prone to consider such mutual responsibilities as savage and 
barbaric. But what have we substituted? Perhaps we have a longing for it. 
Maybe delinquency stems from just exactly this. The kids not finding it at home 
and apparently needing it build gangs to which they give their loyalty and their 
courage. They fight for one another, lie for one another, even kill for one 
another. Could this not be because it is the only thing they have? 

The ends of a delinquent gang may be wrong but there are virtues too. Virtues 
which find no exercise anywhere else. I believe that a child, or a young man 
or woman, wants to feel responsible to a group and wants to feel that a group 
is responsible for him. When a father says, ‘I didn’t know,” isn’t that a partial 
admission that he didn’t care? And the child who says “Hang me’’—isn’t that a 
ery that he lives and dies alone? There is no doubt that the practice of mutual 
responsibility caused many innocent people to be punished for things they 
had not done, but could not this possibility be the greatest deterrent in the 
world? Gangsters with murder in their hands weep over their mothers. If the 
mother might be in the next cell would the gun go off so surely? 

There is a terrible need in people to be responsible. Certain units in the 
Armed Forces use this need to build heroic groups of which each member is 
a passionate unit. The kid gang protects its own and each member protects the 
gang. The family was once a thing like that. The kid gangs do dreadful things 
but the dreadful things require courage, sometimes pain, and a kind of dedica- 
tion. The same virtues turned in another direction would be called heroic. The 
kid refusing to “sing” to the cops is a delinquent. The same kid refusing in- 
formation to a military enemy is a hero. 

If this loss of interresponsibility is one of the main causes of our difficulty, 
and if it is to be restored, it cannot be soft or tender. The Army imposes it 
and at one time the law imposed it. The purpose in both cases is to make it 

possible for humans to live and function together. 

I don’t know whether my analysis is correct or not, but this I do know. People 
en responsibility. They resist assuming it, but they cannot get along without 

I know this will cause cries of pain from the doctrinaires of the individual. 
I’m one such myself. But also I believe that man is a double thing—a group 
animal and at the same time an individual. And it occurs to me that he cannot 
successfully be the second until he has fulfilled the first. 

It is something to think about anyway. 
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{From American Bar Association Journal, July 1955 
CRIME AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: Two oF OvuR GREATEST NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
(By Julius H. Miner, Judge of the Circuit Court of Cook County, Ill. (Chicago) ) 


(Judge Julius H. Miner was admitted to the Illinois bar in December 1917. 
He served as master in chancery of the circuit court from 1924 to 140, when he 
was elected to the circuit court of Cook County. He holds a master’s degree 
from Northwestern University where he has been lecturing for many years. He 
is the author of several textbooks and has written numerous theses on various 
legal subjects. He is the author of the “60-day cooling-off period” prior to 
the filing of divorce and separate maintenance proceedings. ) 

(Judge Miner writes of one of the most alarming trends in the country today 
the constant, unchecked rise in major acts of crime committed by young people. 
The statistics are bad enough, but the examples of crimes committed by youths 
that Judge Miner cites are horrible in their very nature. He offers no pat solu- 
tion to the problem, although he points out that the answer can lie only in a 
revival of spiritual values. ) 

Crime and juvenile delinquency are our major national problems. They are 
so menacing our general welfare that the American people should mobilize every 
resource to alleviate this critical condition. 

Crime in the United States is perilously on the upswing. Year after year the 
appalling tide of criminality continues to rise. J. Edgar Hoover states that 
1,788,612 serious crimes were committed in 1950; 1,882,160 in 1951; 2,086,510 in 
1952, and 2,159,080 in 1953. On January 4 of this year, he reported to Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell that more serious crimes were committed in the United 
States in 1954 than in any previous year in the Nation’s history, and that the 
criminal of today is “far more dangerous” than the criminal of the Dillinger- 
Barker-Karpis era 20 years ago. He estimated that during the last year the 
erime of murder, manslaughter, rape, or assault to kill was committed every 11.8 
seconds. Criminologists predict 4 million major crimes annually by 1960. 

Bertram B. Beck, director of the special juvenile project in the United States, 
said, “The problem of juvenile delinquency has been underestimated, not over- 
estimated. The juvenile crime rate is one of the most alarming threats in our 
Nation today.” He likened it to “cancerous cells on the social organism which, 
unless combated, can spell destruction for the entire being.” The Cook County 
Family Court showed in 1954 an increase of 37 percent in juvenile sex cases, the 
highest rate since 1949. Mayor Wagner reported a 17.2 percent increase in 
juvenile delinquency in New York over 1953. Our national teen-age crime rate 
has risen 45 percent in the last 5 years. There has never been a parallel to this 
depravity in the history of our Nation. 

It was reported at the Mid-Atlantic Conference on Correction, held in New York, 
that this country leads the world in crime. United States Solicitor General 
Simon E. Sobeloff wrote in the January 1955, issue of the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal, “We have 2% times the number of prisoners they have in England 
per 100,000 population, and our sentences are longer. Alberta, Canada, has a 
population of a million with less than 500 in prisons. In contrast, the District of 
Columbia with a population of slightly more than 800,000 has some 4,000 
prisoners—more than 8 times as many.” ‘The population of State and Federal 
prisons has increased seven times as fast as the national population in the last 
25 years. The number of delinquency cases before juvenile courts has inereased 
29 percent between 1948 and 1952, while the total number of children in the 
identical age group increased only 6 percent during the same period. This 
calamitous condition approaches national disgrace and disaster. 

According to FBI reports, law enforcement and all phases of crime costs our 
Nation $20 billion annually, an average of $495 yearly per family. Mr. Robert 
H. MacRae, director of the welfare council, figures that Cook County, IIL, spends 
$2,958,000 a year to maintain juvenile delinquents in corrective institutions. J. 
Edgar Hoover declared that for every dollar we pay for education, we spend $1.82 
to combat lawlessness, and for every dollar contributed to churches, $10 goes to 
fight crime. 

United States Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, chairman of a subcommittee to 
investigate juvenile delinquency, reported on November 11, 1953, “1 million 
children between the ages of 10 and 17 will get into trouble with the police this 
year, and by 1960 that figure may well reach 1,500,000 each year.” He said that 
in Washington, D. C., juvenile delinquency has risen 60 percent in 1 year. The 
rate of offenses by juvenile criminals in Manhattan is more than three times that 
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of the average for all cities in the Nation, according to reports by the National 
Federation of Settlement and Neighborhood Centers. 

We read daily of teen-age sluggings, auto thefts, mob riots, sex orgies, narcotic 
addictions and other grave offenses. Juvenile crime appears no longer confined 
to any social class, type of neighborhood or to big cities. The Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Health, Welfare, and Education reported: 
“In the last 6 years while juvenile delinquency has increased by 28 percent, the 
number of juveniles brought to court in communities less than 100,000 increased 
by 41 percent.” It has spread everywhere. Last year an estimated 500,000 boys 
and girls were brought to the attention of American juvenile courts. At least 
twice as many were handled by police without being referred to the courts, and 
no one can estimate the number of thousands who escaped the attention of legal 
authorities. According to the Illinois State Bureau of Identification, out of a 
total of 80,772 crimes, juveniles committed 36 percent of the murders, 67 percent 
of the robberies and 69.5 percent of the burglaries. It is difficult to reconcile 
these terrifying percentages with the quoted report of 1878 that 16.7 percent of 
all persons arrested in Chicago were under 21. Out of 225,000 automobiles stolen 
in 1953, more than 150,000 youngsters participated in the thefts. 

John Meegan, superintendent of the Chicago Parental School, reported recently 
that local juvenile delinquents today are comparatively younger and are commit- 
ting acts of greater violence than ever. According to FBI records, this is true 
everywhere. Younger patients are going into clinics for treatment of venereal 
diseases, and sex problems are now found in the seventh and eighth grades. The 
number of young unwed mothers has increased 88 percent since 1945. A young- 
ster recently arrested in Manhattan was asked how many of his young friends 
were using drugs. He replied, “Forty or fifty, about half girls.” Every user 
of narcotics is a potential distributor so he can supply his own needs. 

A boy, 8, and his sister, 11, were held by the Chicago police for a series of 
home burglaries. Five boys received $1 each from a robbery-murder of 73-year- 
old James Vondrak. Three youngsters were jailed for manslaughter in con- 
nection with a school fire that resulted in the deaths of three firemen. Three 
hundred fifty teen-agers rioted after a football game in Green Bay, Wis. A 
13-year-old boy was arrested in a rifle slaying of his mother in Detroit. <A 17- 
year-old boy shot his 10-year-old brother to death. A 17-year-old girl charged 
that obscene words were painted on her body by girl and boy schoolmates and 
that she was forced to disrobe and submit to bizarre indecencies. 

A 17-year-old, an heir to a fortune, was sentenced for malicious mischief. 
In Springfield, Mass., a teen-age boy confessed killing a 14-year-old girl and a 
4year-old boy with whom she was baby sitting when he tried to force his 
attention upon her. Two attractive schoolgirls admitted to the Chicago police a 
crime spree which netted $2,000 in jewelry and $520 in cash in 4 burglaries, a 
robbery and slugging in the early hours of one morning. A 15-year-old boy broke 
into the Mulligan Elementary School and caused $45,000 in damages. 

Four Chicago youngsters admitted stealing 14 cars in 2 weeks. More than 
500 teen-age hoodlums broke loose in one of New York’s worst riots, terrorizing 
passengers and ransacking subway stations. Three boys, the youngest 10, 
were arrested for stabbing a 38-year-old woman in a robbery. A 13-year-old 
boy admitted he set a $20,000 fire in the Community Church, near Wheaton, Ill. 
Three girls, aged 10, 11, and 12, all of whom had records as truants, were com- 
mitted by Judge Harold P. O’Connell for setting a fire on January 2, 1955, at the 
McCosh School. Two young girls, 14 and 16, admitted to the West North Avenue 
police 47 burglaries, robberies, and sluggings. One of them pulled a pistol on 
her stepfather. Two Brooklyn teen-agers, 15 and 18, were sent to prison for 
life for the thrill killing of a harmless man. I sentenced two juvenile rioters 
to the penitentiary for murder. These few recent cases are cited merely to 
illustrate the general run of juvenile delinquencies. 


“ROBBERY IS ANTISOCIAL . . 





. BUT NOT A SERIOUS OFFENSE” 


United States Senator Hendrickson said that in reply to a questionnaire 
circulated by the sociology department of a prominent college, many of the 
students said they believed that stealing and robbing may be antisocial, but did 
not constitute grave crimes; that there is nothing particular wrong in violating 
sex eodes, and they brushed aside lying and cheating as not delinquent. 

It is gnerally conceded that our educational system needs a complete 
revision in the light of criminal tendencies among youngsters, particularly in 
its disciplinary policies. There has been too much pampering of children by 
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teachers as Well as by parents. Many a hot seat applied in time over a parent's 
knee might have forestalled a hot seat in the electric chair. In a recent article, 
Mr. Hoover urged increased parental responsibility and augmented disciplinary 
power of schoolteachers. The best board of education is often a shingle. 

A variety of causes and reasons are assignable to this deplorable situation 
too few and underpaid police and teachers—widespread illegal sale of liquor 
and dope to minors—war tension and hysteria—overimiluigence of children 
racial differences—salacious pornographic literature and pictures of sexual 
and criminal aberrations—inadequate and slum housing—immortality and intem 
perance at home. Mr Hoover emphasized, “There can be no real doubt, it seems 
to me, that the movies, television, and comic books are purveying violence and 
lust to a vicious and intolerable degree.” There are i9 million working mothers 
in the United States today, and naturally many of their children are, exposed 
to temptations toward delinquency and crime. 

Juvenile delinquency and adult crime have maintained a corresponding rise 
throughout the years. They cannot be solved independently of each other. Chil- 
dren’s morals are corrupted by parents’ boasting of “fixing” traffic violations, 
bribing officers, cheating the Government of taxes and otherwise “getting away 
with murder.” Dishonesty in high public office and general lack of respect for 
law and order are top contributors. Our Nation’s former head tax collector 
was sentenced to prison for 5 years for income-tax evasion. One who served 
4 terms as mayor of Boston and 1 term as governor of Massachusetts also served 
a term in the Federal penitentiary for mail fraud. A former sheriff in Quincy, 
Ill., pleaded guilty to income-tax frauds. A mayor of Erie, Pa., was convicted of 
criminal conspiracy. A Woodstock, IlL, police magistrate committed armed 
robbery. Scores of Congressmen, mayors, and other prominent public officials 
have been convicted for flagrant violations of their respective trusts. Many 
exclusive clubs and organizations operate with immunity slot machines and 
other gambling devices. Gambling is illegal wherever and by whomever it is 
practiced. 

Whatever the reasons, our social forces have failed. While there is an over- 
powering realization nationally of the juvenile crime trend, authorities do not 
seem to know how to meet the challenge. The late Justice Robert H. Jackson 
of the United States Supreme Court charged, “our Nation is plagued with un- 
precedented juvenile delinquency, gangsterism, and shocking crimes followed 
by long-delayed punishment, or by none.” It is generally conceded that increased 
crime has overwhelmed and overcrowded our corrective and law-enforcing 
agencies. A United States Senate subcommittee investigating juvenile crime 
admitted publicly, “The Nation is losing its fight against juvenile delinquency.” 
What a tragedy. 

Our Nation is being crushed by crime. With all the well-intentioned com- 
mittee investigations, with all the genuine efforts by school, civic, and social 
agencies, lawlessness continues to skyrocket. We are all faced with the chal- 
lenge of finding a solution. Laws alone will not check teen-age crime. We can- 
not investigate, legislate, or adjudicate crime out of existence. What construc- 
tive preventive measures are there then to check the moral decadence of our 
youth? It troubles every parent, every judge, every educator, every criminologist 
and every member of the clergy. 

The solution, if there is one, lies in the home and with the churches. Its pre- 
vention looms up as a religious enterprise. These millions of offenders, adults 
and juveniles alike, are victims of spiritual starvation. All of their evils, cruel- 
ties, and injustices are violations of the fundamental principles of God, whom 
they have either abandoned or failed to know and worship. The laws of God 
and men are inextricably entwined. Consequently, they flaunt His command- 
ments and violate our codes. They scorn tradition and defy society. LIrreligion 
has obviously become the major contributing factor to our national juvenile 
crisis. 

Having sat in judgment on thousands of defendants in the criminal court, 
murderers, robbers, rapists, burglars, etc., I have observed that over 85 percent 
of the criminals were nonchurchgoers. Six of them made peace with God as they 
mumbled prayers on their way to the electric chair. I have also presided over 
the divorce court for 5 consecutive years and have commiserated with more than 
120,000 litigants over their domestic difficulties and those of their children. 
Here, too, I have found the same high percentage of nonchurchgoers. J. Edgar 
Hoover reports even a higher rate. Out of 8,000 delinquent children called to 
his attention, only 42 attended Sunday school regularly. This is not a coinci- 
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dence. Other judges as well as the files of reformatories corroborate these 
ghastly statistics. Jails are crowded when many of our churches are not. 

Criminals are not born. They are reared in an era which has discarded 
morality. We worship the golden calf and ignore the Golden Rule. We place 
too much emphasis on material and too little on spiritual values. While our 
economy is busily attuned to the art of mass production, we are permitting mass 
youth destruction. As our scientists and engineers are making amazing 
progress in their fields, we are lagging in ethical understanding. We have not 
devoted to the search for a better human race nearly as much time, money, 
energy, and vitality as we have given to scientific research. 

A minister whose son was convicted of murder told his congregation last year, 
“I think more in terms of parental delinquency than of juvenile delinquency. 
Everyone of us, including myself, was too busy, too preoccupied with material 
things and selfish motives, to give youngsters the attention, care, and love 
they needed.” He omitted even then religious inspiration. 

Although public opinion is inclined to indict youth alone, the real fault lies 
elsewhere. Before a youngster has committed a crime, some adult has been 
guilty of a worse offense in neglecting to guide him properly. The flood of crime 
is the inescapable result of someone's failure to teach God's word to these 
potential juvenile delinquents and to the current young violators doomed to be 
our next bumper crop of hardened prisoners. United States Senator William 
Langer reported that 50 percent of adult prisoners began their lawless careers 
as juvenile offenders. A study of 1,336 records of juvenile delinquents in Cook 
County revealed that 979, or 73.3 percent had subsequent criminal records, 
Highty to eighty-two percent of all boys committed to St. Charles, Ill, and 70 
to 75 percent of the girls committed to Geneva, Lll., became repeaters after 
their discharge and were sentenced to other penal institutions. James V. 
Bennett, Director of the Bureau of Prisons, told a senatorial subcommittee that 
70 percent of the population of Federal prisons have a history of past offenses, 
and more than 50 percent of the prisoners have been juvenile offenders. He said, 
“Beyond every adult prisoner there is a shadowy image of a juvenile delinquent.” 

The American clergy is deserving of high tribute for many glorious achieve- 
ments. It is difficult to pinpoint the responsibility for the neglect in teaching 
religious precepts, but the church cannot deny a share in the failure. If it 
has not failed, it has not taken advantage of opportunities to fulfill its mission. 
Certainly the duty initially rests upon the parents, but someone had previously 
overlooked training the parents in their own youth, and here again the finger 
points in some degree at the church. Our public and private schools are con- 
stitutionally relieved of any responsibility for religious training. 

Naturally, it is essential to build up a spiritual structure at home. The 
parents are culpable when they fail to provide the right moral and religious 
atmosphere in their home. A home built on religious concepts is a fortress 
against crime. All children need God, and it is the task of parents to give them 
every opportunity to weave spiritual and religious values into the fabrics of 
their lives. It has been frequently emphasized that families who pray together 
stay together. In religious homes, children learn the necessary virtues of honor, 
decency, respect, and love of God and country. A child who is not disciplined 
at home and does not learn obedience and authority from his parents is ready 
prey for most evil influences. 

What is needed uppermost is more enlightened parents to create better homes 
and take proper care of their children. The deplorable conduct of many parents 
is directly responsible for the breakdown of their children’s morals and character. 
An 11-year-old boy who confessed starting a fire in a tenement that killed 7 
persons and injured 9, admitted to me in my chambers that his father gave 
him cigarettes and whisky. In New York, two lovestruck teen-agers were turned 
over to forgiving parents after a wild spree on which they squandered almost 
$10,000 in 1 week. In Milwaukee, a 14-year-old girl, masked and armed with a 
pistol, calmly helped her brother rob the Laone Wisconsin State Bank of $11,000, 
and then escaped in an auto driven by her mother. 

In Evanston, the young son of the president and dean of a theological seminary 
confessed burglarizing a gasoline service station and stealing $125. When 
informed, the Reverend Dean said his son had previously moved to the YMCA 
because “he thought he would be better off if he did not live at home.” 


















































A MORAL AND LEGAL PROBLEM-——-HOME LIFE IS BREAKING DOWN 














What is more sorrowful, American homelife is breaking down. About 3 out 
of 10 marriages wind up in divorce courts, and the rate is climbing shockingly. 
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The administration of our divorce laws is a humiliation and discredit to the 
Nation. The March 1948 Report of the National Conference on Family Life 
at the White House said, “Our divorce laws are a mess. They are rotten. 
They aggravate a condition that is already cancerous. No language can be too 
strong. The judges are bitter about their impotence under existing procedures. 
Social workers view the legalisms and fictions of divorce with an unconcealed 
scorn; the press and periodicals treat the divorce laws, including the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, with outspoken contempt.” Nothing 
has been done about it since. The steady flow of divorces and juvenile crime 
ealls for a revision of our present thinking on the subject and counsels direct 
and immediate action. The judicial structure and the underlying laws governing 
marriage and divorce are pitifully inadequate to meet the challenge to the 
stability of family life. Here I am impelled to the reluctant but emphatic 
conclusion that the legal profession has failed to make its influence felt and its 
voice heard. 

Among the major causes of juvenile delinquency are emotionally demolished 
homes. There is no substitute for parental affection, companionship, and disci- 
pline. With these a child will learn to respect parents, teachers, spiritual 
leaders, and governmental authorities. The best inheritance parents can leave 
their children is a few minutes each day with them. 

More divorces are granted in America per capita than in any other nation 
on earth, an average of 500,000 annually, not including at least as many separate 
maintenance decrees, and even more casual separations. In 19538, 31,980 mar- 
riage licenses were issued in Los Angeles County, while 15,688 divorces became 
final. We must stem this rising tide of divorces. Broken homes are the cesspool 
of juvenile crime. More than 380,000 youngsters are orphaned annually by 
our obsolete and brutal divorce laws which have not been changed materially 
in a century. 

The challenging need for aggressive inspirational leadership by the church 
in these absentee and unqualified homes is both incalculable and imperative. 
There are too many parents who lack the educational and moral qualifications 
for bringing up families. Too many fathers and mothers have drifted away 
from religious services and into taverns. Too many see other personal pleasures 
without serious regard for their children’s interests. It is not enough to stand 
aghast and say the fault lies solely with the parents. The clergy must help 
equip and inspire parents for their crucial role. Many parents need help with 
each other and with their children. Home training can never offer an adequate 
substitute in the religious education of a child for the planned instruction of 
the Sunday school, and every parent will acknowledge it. 

Although the home is the most effective bulwark against delinquency, it must 
be reinforced by the church. Children of these millions of spiritually collapsed 
homes need help, and the churches can serve them well by instilling integrity 
and religion into their spiritually hungry souls. The many wayward children 
whom I have sentenced to attend church and Sunday school regularly proved 
better risks than those I have sent to penal institutions. Religiously trained 
children do not readily succumb to criminal temptation. They are less suscep- 
tible to evil influence. Religion inspires love, not hate; integrity, not dishon- 
esty ; truth, not falsehood ; law obedience, not crime. 

The strengthening effect of religious training is indispensable, we know, 
if our children are to be law-abiding. An ounce of religious direction is worth 
a pound of penal correction. Religion promotes that sense of moral obligation, 
the lack of which causes our high rate of delinquency. Warden Joseph Ragen, 
of the Illinois State Penitentiary at Stateville, admonished, “We must return 
the youth to a knowledge of his proper relationship with God, and we must 
teach him how this relationship can be established in his daily life.” J. Edgar 
Hoover, our greatest authority on crime and delinquency, makes similar recom- 
mendations, and even more emphatically. He said, “When we live close to 
God, and believe He guides us, we got a deep and genuine conviction.” 

Irreligion is definitely undermining the American family. Religion is a vital 
factor in happy homes. The parents also need spiritual guidance. Love of 
God holds the family steadfast. Religion demands stability in marriage. 
It inculcates tolerance and understanding so vital to successful home life. It 
embraces atonement for wrongdoing and respect for each other. In the church 
the members of families generate love, character, sacrificial service, and self- 
discipline. There we find an inward reinforcement, a clearer vision of duty, a 
fresh faith, and renewed courage. We go into church wavering and walk out 
strengthened and inspired. 
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Church attendance is the glimmering hope of America in its battle to curtail 
crime and juvenile delinquency. According to the Yearbook of American 
Churches for 1954, although 99 percent of the American people believe in God, 
only 59 percent of all Americans are church members. Conversely and tragi- 
cally, 41 percent have no church affiliations. Benson Y. Landis, editor of the 
Yearbook, notes that statistically there is 1 church for around every 325 members, 
but only 1 clergyman for some 500 members. This points up a continuing 
shortage of pastors and a lag in effort to fill thousands of vacant pulpits. Many 
clergymen confide that the church attendance is much smaller than the 59 
percent membership indicated. Records disclose that 27 million American 
youths receive little or no religious training. Is it any wonder that 85 percent 
of our lawbreakers and 85 percent of our home breakers are strangers at the 
house of worship? 

There is a woeful lack of constructive direction in family and youth problems. 
What an opportunity for all faiths to launch a crusade on a nationwide scale to 
lead all our people to God and prayer. On this fundamental principle we all 
can and should cooperate. It would bring about a greater sense of harmony 
among all religious forces, and impress upon them that they must stand together 
in this common cause to assure the survival of religion itself. 

How can we best promote and encourage the resurgence of religious faith? 
The same way we organize a crusade to bring out the vote on election day. 
The press, radio, television, clergy, civic, industrial, charitable, and youth organi- 
zations, and leaders truly believe in it and will be enthusiastically and militantly 
behind it. One will help the other. We send prayers across oceans to pene- 
trate iron curtains, but we fail to permeate our immediate neighbors with the 
same faith. We are bent on saving the world through religion, but we are 
neglecting ourselves. We conduct nationwide drives to raise billions of dollars 
for the prevention and cure of cancer, polio, tuberculosis, heart diseases, and 
other forms of physical ailments, but we are totally blinded to the even greater 
need for moral and spiritual betterment. 

Obviously, we should cultivate a more intimate relationship between God and 
man. The Voice of America should be first utilized to penetrate our own hearts 
and souls and homes. We should broadcast and televise a series of religious 
programs which would convey in simple understandable language the real bene- 
fits of religion in the solution of our family, social, and economic problems. As 
the political worker mingles constantly with his constituents and virtually drags 
them to the polling booths, so must the churches organize and appoint block 
captains to invite and escort their neighbors to commune with God. It is that 
simple. It is more urgent. 

It will require more than an engraved invitation to bring the absent parents 
and children to the churches. We all resist insurance salesmen, but we buy 
insurance by the billions to protect our families. Devout parishioners and 
clergymen will have to sell their most attractive policy to insure the preserva- 
tion of homes and the saving of youngsters from lives of crime. Religion should 
be easy to sell because the premium is purse cheap and the benefits are bound- 
less. It requires modern scientific salesmanship with an organized and intelli- 
gent appeal. Having ideals is not enough. They must be put into practice to 
build better citizens. Our present plight will not resolve itself automatically. 
We must take the offensive. This battle will be won if we have the determina- 
tion to win. ; 

I hold out no easy solution to the problem. We cannot expect a comprehensive 
change ip our moral concepts within a year or two, but the trend must be estab- 
lished if the change is ever to be brought about. The task may not be as diffi- 
cult as it first sounds, but we must carry on with implacable courage and zeal. 
Faith is a contagious thing. Nothing can beget faith as effectively as seeing 
it all around us. No single denomination can do it alone. Only by united efforts 
can the churches make a real impact. The reward is priceless—the ultimate 
reconversion of America into a joyous, God-fearing, and law-abiding homeland. 

I fully believe that we can and will meet the difficult tests which lie ahead. 


Ours is still the greatest and noblest land with a glorious destiny, if we retain 
our faith in God. 
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A Victim’s FatTHEerR Tetts How We Can Wire Our Teen-Ace Ganas 


(By William Blankenship) 


(The author of this article long has worked to prevent juvenile delinquency 
in slum areas of the Bronx, the New York City Borough where he lives. For 
years he helped build little league teams and recreation areas in those sections. 
One night last May a teen-age gang, the Navahos, boiled out of the slums into 
his neighborhood. One of them stopped Blankenship’s son, William, Jr., 15, 
a few blocks from his home. Words were exchanged; a gun was pulled. A 
moment later William lay dead. 

(Understandably embittered by this senseless tragedy, Blankenship resolved 
to take the rest of his family away. “The city,” he said, “has whipped us. 
We've been caught and crushed.” But friends begged him to stay. After much 
hesitation, he agreed. 

(In the weeks that followed, he thought long and hard about fighting juvenile 
delinquency. Finally he came up with a plan and presented it to the people 
of New York City. His pre-D program already has gained acceptance among 
youth leaders in the Bronx. Parade believes it is worth the study of every city 
in America. Herewith, its author explains it.) 

You pick up the paper and read another terrible story of teen-age crime, 
of bloody rumbles, of young boys and girls killing each other. And you think: 
This happens only in slum neighborhoods; it can never hurt me or my kids. 

But it can. 

Teen-age crime is more your problem, as good parents, than anyone else's, 
For without you, it can’t be licked. And if it isn’t licked soon, it may someday 
strike your home. 

For the past 10 years, I, my wife, and 4 sons—Douglas, 18, a paratrooper 
now ; William, 15; Randolph, 11; and Cary, 6—have lived in a tree-lined Bronx 
suburb. We are almost at the city line, just a few minutes by car from lakes 
and forests. 

My son William attended the nearby Mount St. Michael’s Academy, a fine 
Catholic school. (Though we are Presbyterian, I sent Billy to a Catholic 
school because I felt the Mount is one of the country’s best high schools.) 
Billy played on the football team, was an A student, hoped to follow my steps 
and enter chemical engineering. All of his friends were well-brought-up boys, 
from respectable families. 

Yet teen-age killers struck him down. 

When it happened my first thought was to run from this terror. But the 
fault, I realized, is not so much with the teen-agers as with ourselves. Today 
we worship the wrong values. We think more about getting a new car or a pay 
raise than about the most important thing in our lives: raising our children 
to be good citizens. 

As I thought about the problem during the weeks after Billy’s death, a plan 
evolved in my mind. I don’t claim it’s the final answer by any means; I’m sure 
there will be changes that can make it better. But I think it’s a good start; a 
start that we’d better make soon before teenage gangs crush us. 

I call it a predelinquency detection program—‘pre-D” for short. The idea is 
simple: prevent delinquency before it happens by spotting the budding delinquent 
and putting him back on the right track. 

How to spot the budding delinquent? It’s not as difficult as you might think. 
First, there’s usually a falling off in marks on his report card; then there’s con- 
sistent truancy. If you have a student with those two characteristics, you have 
a potential delinquent. I'll explain why: 

Unhappy in school because of his poor grades—themselves usually due to bore- 
dom and truancy—the child, when he does attend, will be uncooperative with the 
teacher. He'll get into brawls with schoolmates who resent his behavior. As a 
result, he’ll drift away to his own kind—other poor students. They’ll form a gang 
that roams the streets at night (since they have no books to study or even schools 
to attend the next morning). Inevitably the gang will get into trouble, even kill, 
and the truant boy is a criminal. 

Under the pre-D plan, any junior or senior highschool student with falling 
grades and an increasing truancy rate would be brought before the predelinquency 
council, which would have five members: 
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A minister, priest or rabbi; a woman, preferably the president of the local 
parent-teacher association ; a local businessman ; a school principal ; the precinct 
captain of police. 

Meeting regularly once a month, the council would hear cases of children 
brought before it. Parents and teachers of the child would attend and give testi- 
mony. The police might be called in for an opinion. At the end of the hearing, 
the student would be either dismissed with a warning to improve his grades, or, if 
his behavior were serious enough, remanded to a compulsory pre-D study school. 

These schools would be held from 3 to 5 p. m. every schoolday. Supervised by a 
teacher and a police officer, the classes in effect would be study periods. Here the 
poor students would bone up; when their grades improved, they would be released. 

The pre-D students also would be given extra homework to help them catch up 
with their fellow students. Yes, I know that present-day educators favor little 
or no homework for students. But remember: when a child becomes a pre- 
delinquent, he is no longer a normal student. 

All of the local predelinquency councils would be directed by one citywide coun- 
cil, which would also have five members, the top men and women in the city. In 
New York, for example, you might have Cardinal Spellman ; Police Commissioner 
Francis Adams; a top business executive ; Superintendent of Schools William Jan- 
sen ; and a woman, preferably the head of the parent-teacher association. 




























CURFEWS AND NIGHTSTICKS 






This citywide council would closely watch each area. If the number of children 
in a neighborhood’s pre-D school went over a certain level, the citywide council 
could quarantine that area. 

Such a quarantine would automatically slap a 9 p. m. curfew on the area; any 
teen-ager caught out after that hour would be picked up and questioned. If the 
teen-ager were a pre-D student, his or her parents could be censured for derelic- 
tion of duty. 

All this may sound harsh to some but teen-agers are committing murders 
nearly every day. 

Using the nightstick also may seem harsh, but again we’re dealing with murder. 
Under the pre-D plan, the police would be allowed to use the nightstick on teen- 
agers, but only in quarantined areas. And every time an officer used it, he would 
be required to make a full, written report to his superior. 

Each quarantined neighborhood would be marked as such with bright yellow 
cards. These would warn people entering the area at night, and help shame the 
area’s residents into action to erase the stigma. 

An important part of the plan would be a public-education drive. Newspaper 
and magazine ads, radio and TV announcements, street posters would point 
out the symptoms of delinquency, just as we now point out the symptoms of 
cancer. A poster could show a boy with a long hairdo and black-leather jacket 
standing under a street lamp; the headline might read: “Does your boy dress and 
act like this? If so, he may be headed for delinquency.” 

The money for such a program? Surprisingly, it would cost very little. 
‘he members of the pre-D councils would be unsalaried. The pre-D schoolteach- 
ers would be paid by parents of pre-D children, who would be assessed by the 
council, depending on the family’s income. And the cost of the public-education 
campaigns could be carried by contributions. 

This, then, is my pre-D plan, designed to pinch off juvenile crime before it 
starts. People in the United States, Canada, and even England have expressed 
interest in it. I’m glad, for right now my only consolation for the death of my 
son is the hope that some good can come out of it. 



















DEVELOPING MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By Gabriel Abdullah, B. S., B. D., Th. M. 


TYPES OF NONSECTARIAN PROGRAMS USED SUCCESSFULLY IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ASSEMBLIES 


Each program included prayer (opening and closing), remarks (introductory 
and explanatory), reading of Scriptures (appropriate passages), and an im- 
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pressive and practical message, or dramatized story on film or transcription. Two 
types were used: 

The total live program and the partial live program 

In the total live program no audiovisual aids are used. Local ministers and 
laymen, and available missionaries and leading authorities were invited to take 
part. Panel and forum type programs are possible. Soloists, quartets, choirs, 
the Hi Y and the Y Teens may be incorporated. The time needed for each pro- 
gram may range from 20 to 30 minutes. 

In the partial live program audiovisual aids were used. Sound motion- 
picture films, filmstrips, and 15- or 30-minute transcribed programs were pre- 
sented with effective and lasting results. These programs are available at 
small cost. School talent were used. Depending on the length of the featured 
program selected, the total time required varies from 20 to 40 minutes. 

Each program presented met the following conditions : 

1. It offered the students the best possible instruction in religious thought and 
was charged with the highest moral and spiritual teachings. 

2. It met the standards of objectivity and scholarly competence expected in 
every interdenominational program of worship or discipline. 

3. No program when presented in public education had as its aim aid to any 
particular religion and was not employed as an instrument of sectarian 
propaganda. 

4. The major religious traditions of moral and spiritual teachings were appro- 
priately and interestingly presented. 

5. No student was required to attend the assembly programs contrary to 
parents’ objections. 

Moral and spiritual values are developed (1) in the home through prayer, 
Bible study, singing of hymns, and other worship-at-home activities, together as 
a family unit or in private; and (2) in the church and church school through a 
planned program of worship, Bible study, Christian service, and fellowship. 
Moral and spiritual values may be developed in the public schools through 
accredited Bible courses offering its students the best possible instruction in the 
history, Scriptures, and beliefs of the Judea-Christian heritage by qualified 
teachers and through planned chapel assembly periods. As to planned assemblies, 
a school’s first need is an auditorium. One itinerant teacher of moral and 
spiritual values responsible to the secondary and/or elementary supervisors can 
serve as many as 20 schools. His duties would be to work in conjunction with 
the principal of each school, to plan, present, or be responsible for the pre- 
sentation of at least 3 chapel programs a month or 27 each term. To accomplish 
this would cost approximately: Annual teacher’s salary—$4,000, a travel allow- 
ance of $35 a month or $420 a year, for honorariums of $15 each and estimating 
about 10 invited speakers each term for each school amounts to $150 and for 20 
schools to $3,000, and $100 rental fees for audiovisual aids (films, filmstrips, 
and transcriptions) for each school or $2,000 for 20 schools. The total cost to 
serve 20 schools would be about $9,420. There are 23,746 secondary schools in 
the continental United States. This number includes every regular 4-year high 
school, junior high, senior high, and junior-senior high, and individual high 
school in the Nation. Assuming each school has an auditorium, and using the 
above estimated cost to serve 20 schools, it would cost about $11,381.40 to serve 
them each one. A maximum and efficient coverage at a minimum cost. 


Tue DETROIT PROGRAM FOR UNEMPLOYABLES AND SCHOOL DropovutTs 


From a statement by Warren K. Layton, director, guidance and placement, 
Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 


The program is being conducted by the Detroit Council for Youth, a voluntary 
agency whose purposes are indicated by the name, and the Detroit publie schools. 
It is planned for dropouts only, to help keep them in school or, failing that, to 
make them more employable. Entitled “Job Upgrading,” it is an entirely volun- 
tary, flexible, and informal project designed to help youth of either sex between 
16 and 20 years of age to qualify for and secure employment as rapidly as possible. 

Started in April 1949 with 1 group, there are now 5 centers, all located in high- 
school buildings, and a sixth is to be opened in September 1955. Each room is 
furnished with conference tables and chairs and equipped with a typewriter, a 
telephone, a cosmetic table, a shoeshine box, and various other articles useful 
in the program. While the conference method is used in part most of the work 
is individualized in order to give each job upgrader what he needs most. The 
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training utilizes job sheets in personality improvement, particularly grooming 
and business etiquette, reviews of the fundamentals, occupational information, 
the proper ways of filling out application forms, the transportation facilities of 
the city and the area, the use of the telephone, what employers expect, human 
relations, and interviewing. Each member of the group has a folder where his 
records are kept so that he may check on his progress at any time. 

Mornings are spent at the center and afternoons looking for work. In cases 
where the job upgrader wants and needs instruction in high-school subjects, 
usually vocational but sometimes academic, he may be admitted to regular 
classes in the school where the center is located, in order to sharpen a skill such 
as typewriting or mechanical drawing. High school credit for such work may 
or may not be given depending upon the length of the contact and whether or 
not credit is desired. 

After about 6 weeks, sometimes less, the youth who have not yet secured jobs 
are assigned to work for 4 hours in the afternoons from Monday through Friday 
in a department of the city government or in a private social service agency in 
accordance with a coordinated plan which involves the essential employer super- 
vision on the job and frequent checking by the job upgrading instructor. These 
jobs carry a wage of 60 cents per hour, financed by a subsidy provided in the 
case of the city departments by an annual appropriation from the city (not the 
board of education) and in the social agencies by a grant made annually by a 
private foundation. The funds are given to the Council for Youth Service, whose 
treasurer issues the paychecks to the individuals; in this way the youth learn 
something about banking routine and the management of money. The work expe- 
rience assignments are generally for 6 weeks though they may be shorter or 
longer as individual needs indicate to be desirable; a second work experience 
assignment to a different job may even be provided in extreme cases. 

Whenever the job upgrader is ready and a full-time job in private industry is 
available he goes to work. The jobs may be secured through the individual’s 
own efforts, which is very desirable, or through the help of the department of 
guidance and placement of the school system, the Michigan Employment Security 
Commission, or direct request to the job upgrading staff from employers who 
have hired previous job upgraders. For a period of 6 months following the full- 
time placement the staff conducts followup work by telephone and personal visit, 
after which the individual is separated from the program and marked “Upgraded.” 
If as sometimes happens the individual has decided to return to high school 
(which the staff may advise but does not necessarily urge), he is followed up 
by contacts with the high school counselor and at the end of a successful semester 
is marked “Upgraded.” Through arrangements with the rehabilitation service 
some job upgraders who are handicapped physically or mentally as defined by 
the Rehabilitation Act are given training programs suited to their special need 
at State expense; this is very helpful in some cases. 

Referrals to the program originate in a number of ways but principally they 
are made by counselors in the school system work permit offices, by the staff of 
ihe out-of-school counseling service in the department of guidance and placement, 
by regular high school counselors who are in touch with dropouts from their 
schools, by social workers in family casework agencies and in the department 
of public welfare and the aid to dependent children offices, and by former job 
upgraders who send their friends. Since the demand is greater than our capacity 
vaiting lists are maintained, though referrals from DPW or ADC families are 
accepted immediately if possible. Maximum membership in a center is 30; the 
instructor maintains 2 rolls, the active group reporting each morning and the 
group being followed up. 

The job upgrading program has met with good acceptance in the community ; 
it is endorsed by the youth who have been through it and the employers who 
hire them. There are problems involved; some of the youth for various reasons 
are not responsive until after a considerable orientation period has elapsed 
and of course some do not respond at all; tact and patience on the part of the 
staff are essential and sympathy and understanding play a large part. How- 
ever, this project is not regarded as a kind of philanthropy but as an effort 
to make its members self-supporting and self-respecting citizens. It was not 
inaugurated until after strong efforts to interest employers in this admittedly 
less employable group of young people had failed. The fact is that employers 
did not want them as they were but they will take them after the conditioning 
process which the program provides. 
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To date about 2,000 youth have been in job upgrading centers; about half 
of them have dropped out; of the remainder, 90 percent are in employment and 
10 percent have returned to high school. 

The most frequently asked question about this activity is, Why is all this not 
done for the regular high-school students? A partial answer may be that the 
large numbers in high-school classes could make the job upgrading approach 
difficult. The staff feels that an important factor may be that high-school 
students as a rule are not ready for it. The best candidates for job upgrading 
are youth who have been out of school for a time and who begin to realize that 
they are not ready for employment. Nevertheless there is reason to suspect 
that if class size could be reduced and more high-school teachers were to develop 
the necessary understanding of the problems, some of the job upgrading tech- 
niques could be used to excellent advantage. Already one group of overage boys 
in a special school has been placed on a somewhat similar basis under the diree- 
tion of a teacher who knows the job upgrading methods and the plan is meeting 
with success. Job upgrading is not claimed to be a substitute for regular youth 
education for all students or a solution to all youth problems but rather as a 
supplement to the standard program which has demonstrated its usefulness for 
nonacademic youth who need help in obtaining their start in adult life. 


GOVERN MENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE, 
Orrice or Drrecror, 
Washington 1, D. C., July 18, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: We appreciate the opportunity offered by your re- 
quest of June 29 to present our views on proposals to prevent juvenile de- 
linquency and rehabilitate juvenile delinquents, set forth in the four bills on 
which you are currently holding legislative hearings. Senate bill 894, a bil! to 
improve State and local programs to combat and control delinquency, and Senate 
bill 728, to provide for assistance to and cooperation with States in strengthening 
and improving State and local programs for the control of juvenile delinquency, 
both provide a broad basis for attacking the problem. In particular, Senate bill 
894, in title I, by its provision for assistance to States to plan and to coordinate 
programs directs attention to the broad base on which delinquency prevention 
must be organized. In our judgment there are three major areas for endeavors: 
(1) home, school, community, church, and recreation; (2) supportive services 
to children including family casework and protective services, youth guidance, 
Juvenile Police Bureau activities, and school attendance services; and (3) juve- 
nile courts, including probationary work and juvenile training schools including 
after-care guidance. 

In the District of Columbia direct services to the child as indicated in (2) and 
(3) are established largely within the framework of the Department of Public 
Welfare and the juvenile court, and to a lesser degree within two other public 
agencies, the schools and the police. Recognition of the importance of community 
organization and prevention of delinquency on the broad basis indicated by 
(1) has only recently emerged. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
realizing the importance and extent of the problem in our city, established a 
Youth Council in 1953. This Council includes as ex officio members the Directors 
of Welfare and Recreation, the Superintendent of Schools, a representative of the 
Police Department, and lay citizens representing various areas of interest. We 
believe that this is an excellent step toward total coordination of all community 
services and the assistance to the States in planning and coordinating programs, 
provided by title I of Senate bill 894 would aid in the expansion of the Council’s 
work. Two of its most significant contributions have been (1) an East Capitol 
area citizen’s youth project which has completed a study of the 300 child offenders 
of the previous year living in the area including an analysis of police handling 
and disposition, family circumstances, coverage and effect of welfare agency 
Services, with reported conclusions and recommendations having value in city- 
wide application, and (2) a maximum benefits pilot school plan which aims to 
bring maximum school, health, welfare, recreation, and police services to chil- 
dren through the concentrated efforts of public and private agencies of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, which project also gives promise of effectual patterns for 
citywide application. 

Title II of Senate bill 894 providing grants to the States for strengthening and 
improving programs brings promise of help which the Department of Public 
Welfare of the District of Columbia urgently needs to develop and extend its 
program of protective services to children in their own homes in danger of 
becoming delinquent, and to conduct an effective program in the fine buildings 
recently constructed at the Children’s Center, Laurel, Md., for care of juvenile 
delinquents. 

With reference to the program of services to children in their own homes, we 
have a Protective Services Unit in our Child Welfare Division which aims to 
keep parents on the job as parents. During the fiscal year 1954 it worked with 
994 families and their children. The services were provided in response to 
community complaints made from a variety of sources. We recognize the impor- 
tance of family life in the early development and continuing growth of the child. 
Therefore, our protective service is aimed at strengthening family ties and 
toward helping the parents to assume their responsibilities so that children may 
remain in their own homes. The fact of parenthood, however, does not establish 
the readiness for parental responsibility. Parents who lack the qualifications 
that enable them to provide a safe, stable environment for children generally 
reflect their own unsatisfactory parenthood experiences. To help these parents 
group up to their responsibilities requires the services of workers trained in 
the knowledge and understanding of human relationships. The families worked 
with, however, were but a small percentage of the families and children in the 
community for whom we should be providing this service. Because of staff 
shortages we can accept only the most critical cases. As it is now there is 
hardly a day goes by that we do not turn down requests because of the pressure 
of more critical situations. If the District of Columbia can qualify for the 
grants designated in Senate bill 728, title III, this program could be strengthened. 

With reference to the program for our Children’s Center at Laurel the grants 
as provided by title IV: Grants for Training Personnel, found in Senate bill 728 
would be particularly timely and helpful. Standards for personnel for training 
of children in our institutions are gradually. improving but there is an absence 
in both the undergraduate and graduate courses of our universities of the 
training needed. This year we have set up and have had approved by the 
United States Civil Service Commission improved standards for counselors, 
those persons who serve as house parents. These positions have to do with the 
immediate supervision of the children and range in salary from GS-3, $2,950 
to GS-7, $4,206. We are experiencing difficulty, however, in recruiting persons 
of personal qualities who also have the specialized knowledge of the causes of 
maladjustment of children and of the ways to help them solve their problems. 
An opportunity should be afforded for joint planning by universities and welfare 
departments to activate young people for service in this area and to give the 
training on an academic and internship basis. The provisions of title IV of 
Senate bill 728 would apparently be available for such projects. 

Very truly yours, 
DonaLp D. Brewer, 
Acting Director of Public Welfare. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE EHINGER, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE Com MIS- 
SION, THE AMERICAN LEGION, BEFORE THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE 


DELINQUENCY, OF THE SENATE LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE, JULY 
6, 1955 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, on behalf of the national 
organization of the American Legion I wish to thank you for the opportunity 
to appear before you and present our views in connection with the legislation 
now being considered by you. 

The American Legion, for more than 30 years, has carried on a great variety 
of programs and projects both directly and indirectly concerned with the pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. Currently we have been privi- 
leged to work with the special juvenile delinquency project attached to the 
Children’s Bureau, which is just now winding up a 2-year, privately financed 
program; with the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency ; 
with the recently organized National Conference of Service, fraternal, and vet- 
erans’ organizations on juvenile delinquency, and with many other private and 
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public bodies concerned with this preblem. 

The American Legion has always maintained that the primary responsibility in 
this field rests with the home, the local community, and the State. Most of our 
efforts have been directed toward the maintenance and the strengthening of 
home life and toward the development of healthy community activities. We 
have also supported and frequently initiated needed changes in State legislation 
relating to juvenile courts, probation services, training schools, and detention 
care. However, without in any way departing from our traditional position that 
the primary responsibility is a local one, we still recognize that there are certain 
necessary functions that can best be performed at the national level. These are 
continuing functions, such as research, compilation of statistics, standard 
setting, etc. 

In addition to these continuing responsibilities at the national level, we find 
that the alarming increase in juvenile delinquency since 1949 calls for unusual 
efforts and the initiation of special activities through the expenditure of Federa! 
funds. It must be admitted that this decision was reached with some reluctance 
and only after carefully weighing the disadvantages of new Federal expenditures 
against the obvious fact that our traditional methods of attempting to curtail 
delinquency have proven inadequate to meet our present problem. We are 
convinced that the present threat to the Nation’s youth more than justifies 
immediate, heroic measures on the part of the Federal Government. We use 
the term “heroic” even though the sum of money involved in contemplated pro- 
grams is almost trifling in comparison with many other appropriations in the 
interest of matters of much less moment to the future of the country. 

As a result of the above decision, the national executive committee of the 
American Legion at its meeting held May 4—6, 1955, in adopting resolution No. 
43, enunciated the following policy : 

“We support in principle the recommendation of the subcommittee (Senate 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency) (relating to) authority and 
appropriations for grants to States and to other public or nonprofit agencies for 
programs to prevent or treat delinquency, particularly for the training of 
personnel to work in this field.” 

Either S. 728, introduced by Senators Kefauver, Langer, and Hennings, or 
S. 894, introduced by Senators Wiley and Thye, would satisfy the above reso- 
lution and would be acceptable to the American Legion. Both bills would provide 
funds and authority for the training of personnel, which is specially noted by 
the American Legion as a major need in meeting the problem of delinquency. 
I am sure that other testimony presented to the subcommittee will document this 
aspect of the problem and it is unnecessary for us to repeat the evidence as to 
shortages of trained persons to work with delinquents. Provisions in either 
bil for special projects, for demonstration projects, coordination and research 
through Federal grants-in-aid appear to be sound and are, in our opinion, neces- 
sary if we are to meet the challenge of increased delinquency. 

We also approve the idea that a program of grants-in-aid for special juvenile 
delinquency programs should be on a temporary basis. We realize that emer- 
gency measures established on a temporary basis have a very strong tendency 
to become permanent, and it is possible that Federal grants-in-aid for juvenile 
delinquency prevention, if established, would also follow this pattern. If there 
is a need in the future for such programs comparable to the present need, then 
they should be continued and perhaps expanded. We still would hope that the 
services which would be authorized by S. 728 or 8S. 894 would be sufficient to 
turn the tide of delinquency and to stimulate such added local, State, and volun- 
tary activity as would permit the Federal Government to discontinue grants- 
in-aid for these purposes. 

The major difference between S. 728 and S. 894 appears to us to lie in the 
structural changes in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
which S. 728 would make. This bill would create in the Department an Office 
for Children and Youth, to be composed of the present Children’s Bureau, a new 
Bureau of Juvenile Delinquency, and such other bureaus as might be assigned 
to it. The head of this new office would occupy a threefold position—head of 
the Office for Children and Youth, Chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, 
and Assistant Secretary for Children’s Affairs. Organizationally, we would 
assume that the Office for Children and Youth would be comparable to the present 
Social Security Administration, Office of Education, and Public Health Service 
in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. SS. 894, of course, con- 
tains no comparable provisions. 
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The American Legion has no official position regarding this specific provision 
of S. 728. We would, of course, very strongly urge that whatever special meas- 
ures are adopted on behalf of juvenile delinquency should be very closely inte- 
grated with the work of the Children’s Bureau. Services on behalf of delin- 
quents cannot safety be too far separated from the overall field of services to 
children and youth in general. We would be defeating our own purposes if we 
created a situation in which a child would have to be delinquent (or at least 
in danger of being a delinquent) before adequate social services could be made 
available. All of our public and private services for children need to be kept 
in balance, and while we are now, rightly, very anxious about delinquency, we 
stil need to remember that delinquency is only a part of the whole field of 
child welfare. 

In connection with this discussion of a possible structural change in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, we wish to call attention to 
resolution No. 44, also adopted by our national executive committee at its meet- 
ing held on May 4-6, 1955. This resolution states: 

“Whereas, the Hoover Commission task force investigating Federal medical 
services has made recommendations regarding United States Children’s Bureau, 
which recommendations are in substantial accordance with long-standing policy 
of the American Legion regarding this Bureau: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the American Legion endorse and support the recommen- 
dation of the Hoover Commission Task Force on Federal Medical Services relat- 
ing to the Children’s Bureau to wit: ‘We conclude that the Children’s Bureau 
does not logically belong in the Social Security Administration for it has impor- 
tant duties outside the welfare field. On the other hand, the work of the Bureau 
has been so satisfactory and its focus on the whole child so desirable that its 
functions should not be split among other constituent agencies of the Department 
(of Health, Education, and Welfare). We believe that the Bureau should be 
continued intact, and elevated to a point where the Bureau Chief has access to 
the Secretary (of Health, Education, and Welfare). We also favor giving the 
Bureau authority to make research grants.’ ”’ 

The provisions of S, 728 relative to the creation of an Office of Children and 
Youth woud undoubtedly elevate the Chief of the Children’s Bureau to a position 
where, in the wording of the task force recommendation, “the Bureau Chief has 
access to the Secretary.” However, this would come about by virtue of the triple 
role to be given the Bureau Chief, and such “access” would accrue to the head of 
the Office of Children and Youth and to the Assistant Secretary for Children’s 
Affairs, rather than to the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, even though all three 
positions by statute would be filled by the same person. There are undoubtedly 
other organizational or administrative devices by which this particular recom- 
mendation could be carried out. So, while we have no official position regarding 
title I of S. 728 (which is the portion of the bill creating the Office of Children 
and Youth) and while in a sense this title would fulfill a portion of one of our 
resolutions, we would still urge serious study of the consequences of this par- 
ticular approach. 

We also have no official position on title II of S. 728, having to do with the 
establishment of a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency and have 
no recommendation to make concerning it. 

We do support in principle titles III and IV of 8S. 728 and would also support 
in principle S. 894. We consider the points of difference between the two named 
titles of S. 728 and S. 894 to be fairly minor and would accept either bill or a 
revised bill which would authorize substantially the same programs with com- 
parable funds. The American Legion, in accordance with the cited mandate, 
urges your favorable action on a bill to provide reasonable grants-in-aid for 
programs in the field of juvenile delinquency prevention and treatment for a 
temporary period or until the present upward climb in delinquency has been 
effectively arrested. 


(Whereupon, at 1: 50 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 


Xx 








